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How YOU can make this 


Special Number count 
in Your Community 


The initial print order of this 
12th number in our CALLING 
AMERICA Series calls for 75,000 
copies—and at the start breaks all 
Survey Graphic records. 

Once you’ve thumbed it through, 
ask yourself how you, too, can put 
it to creative use in your own cir- 
cle of friends, among key people 
you feel should read it. 

On just that sort of help depends 
whether or not its educational 
reach will match an earlier project 
of ours for common understanding 
in this same field of race relations. 
This was COLOR: Unfinished Bus- 
iness of Democracy, 7th in the 
series—which in 1942 went through 
its first edition in a month, and a 
second shortly after. 


* ¥* * 


SEGREGATION: Color Pattern 
from the Past—Our Struggle to 
Wipe It Out provides a fresh ap- 
praisal of what Abraham Lincoln 
called an “enduring problem.” The 
number does more than trace its 
roots in our history; and tally up 
its costs in money and life and 
good will among men. In survey- 
ing advances and setbacks in our 
own generation, it delineates how 
and where citizens and communi- 
ties, educational institutions and 
social organizations, have taken 
hold—and can if they will. The 
churches, for example, in these 
post war years have become a 
yeasty force for awareness and 
concerted action. 


e * * * 


Our special editor is Thomas 
Sancton, a Southerner who has 
been putting his youth and rare 
gifts into this new emancipation. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


The chairman of our editorial ad- 


visers has been Dr. Will W. Alex- 


ander, who has long given vigor- 
ous leadership to the cause of the 
New South and shared his insight 
and activities throughout the 
United States. 

The contributors, Negro and 
white, write from first-hand con- 
tacts with actualities in farmlands 
and county seats, industrial cen- 
ters and capitals, South and North. 
They include churchmen and edu- 
cators, journalists, health experts, 
lawyers, labor leaders, social work- 
ers and research workers. The cast 
of characters ranges from the late 
George W. Cable, novelist and 
analyst of an older Reconstruction 
period, to Charles G. Bolte of the 
American Veterans Committee of 
World War IT. 


* * * 


There are genuine risks involved 
in bringing out a project, on such 
a theme and of such a calibre, at a 
time of rising publishing costs and 
unsettled business conditions. These 
risks we have taken for a purpose 
so opportune. But to make the 
most of findings and conclusions 
into which the participants in the 
venture have put such sincerity 
and experience—hangs on the likes 
of you. 

That is why we ask you to sin- 
gle out forward looking friends 
and citizens in your community 
and see that they have the chance 
to share in the results. We have in 
mind teachers, librarians, students, 
church leaders, business leaders, 
oe en members of women’s 
clubs and discussion ups, pub- 
lic officials and sditoee = ee 


You can send them gift copies 
of this special number at the very 
low rate of two copies for $1, five 
copies for $2 (regularly 60 cents 
a copy). 

Better still, you can send them 
gift subscriptions to Survey Graphic 
at the special introductory rate of 


5 months for $1 
(regularly $4 a year) 


This will include SEGREGA- 
TION, and also its companion 
project in the field of civil liber- 
ties—THE RIGHT OF ALL PEO- 
PLE TO KNOW. (See page 128). 
And for full measure, send us 
names and addresses of those to 
whom you anticipate we could send 
circulars with good chance of re- 


sponse. 
« * 


Hundreds of our present sub- 
scribers, introduced to Survey 


Graphic through such gift sub- 


scriptions, have come to learn why 


Senator Robert F. Wagner finds 
Survey Graphic 


“an invaluable aid in the 
interpretation of facts and 


trends in a changing 
world.” 


And why readers like Dame Ellen 
Phelps Crump of Mitta Yumar, 
Mississippi, writes of its “outstand- 
ing value.” 

The form slipped into this issue 
is for your convenience in ordering 
either single copies or introductory 
subscriptions. Do this early in view 
of the paper shortage; mailing form 
and payment to the address below. 


112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N.Y. | 
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ap HIS book has long been accepted 
as a standard guide for determin- 
ing the money values of persons at 
various ages according to their earn- 
ings. In this newly revised edition ex- 
tensive recomputations have been 
made in the tables to conform to al- 
tered conditions, resulting largely from 
lowered interest rates and increased 
life expectancy. Also, the structure of 
the final tables showing the money 
value of a man by age and income has 
been remodeled to advantage. — 
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statisticians and economists; to health 
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surance prospects should carry. 
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OMETIMES in the af- 
S fairs of great nations 
a powerful clear-voiced 
Opposition can prevent 
ill-advised national 
policy. Thirty-two years 
ago a well-known, 
trusted group of able, 
liberal-minded men cre- 
ated the New REPUBLIC 
to rally the forces of 
liberalism around a 


sound long-range na- 
tional and international program. 

Today the forces of violent reaction are reap- 
pearing. Twelve years of powerful leadership have 
been followed by a lack of leadership in national 
affairs. The need is greater than ever before. 

Today, the ew New RepusBLic, under the 
editorship of Henry A. Wallace, provides a rallying 
point for those millions of Americans who refuse 
to stand idly by while, in the zeal of conservatism, 
the many sound advances of the New Deal are swept 
into oblivion. 

The new New Repustic is a liberal paper. To 
us, liberalism does not mean communism, socialism, 
Soviet baiting, or star gazing. It means looking for- 
ward, a determination to plan for the future. 


feiss Mew litepublic 


on sale at — 
all newsstands—15c 


A new force is born... 


In Henry A. Wallace we believe we have pre- 
cisely the man who can best pilot the new New 
Repustic. His record shows his understanding of 
the need for long-range plans. He has the capacity 
to provide inspiration, to rally believers in funda- 
mental Americanism. His experience gives him an 
understanding of the actual facts about government 
and people. He has the necessary capacity for 
dynamic leadership — our most precious and our 
rarest commodity. 

In breaking down the final barrier to one free 
world, the new New REeEpPusBLic will be a weapon 
worthy of Wallace. A group of editors whose aver- 
age age is 31, is setting out under Wallace to produce 
an exciting paper with important ideas. We have 
done as much as we could in a few weeks to make 
the zew New REPUBLIC more exciting and impor- 
tant. We intend to do a lot more. 

The original editors of the New ReEpusLic 
nailed their colors to the mast when they wrote on 
the cover of the first issue: “A Journal of Opinion 
which seeks to meet the challenge of a new time,” 
The time is new, the challenge is great; we are 
hopeful. 

You owe it to yourself, in this time of sweeping 
change, to keep yourself informed. To be certain of 


getting every issue of the zew NEw REPUBLIC send 


the coupon below. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY GRAPHIC) 
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| T THE TURN OF THE YEAR, WE HAVE BROUGHT 
tat-a brace of special numbers of Survey 
vraphic in our CALLING AMERICA series 
vhich began in 1939. Both are in the field 
F civil liberties and both illuminate issues 
mat are a prime charge on Americans. 
¢- +¢ + 

" This January number (12th in the series) 
‘ad its inception at Columbus, Ohio, last 
larch. There the Federal Council of the 
thurches of Christ in America condemned 
segregation” on the recommendation of a 
iommittee headed by Will W. Alexander, 
sice-president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
nd long the director of the Commission on 
interracial Cooperation. From the start “Dr. 
Vill” has served as indefatigable chairman of 
vur group of editorial consultants. 

Thomas Sancton is introduced as special 
‘ditor in his own luminous lead article on 
vage 7, Experienced members of the staff have 
cunted at every stage in the team play: Flor- 
ence Loeb Kellogg, Beulah Amidon, associate 
-ditors; Kathleen Sproul, production editor; 
3eulah Weldon Burhoe, associate secretary; 
Walter F. Grueninger, business manager. 

The backlog of the venture has been a con- 
‘iderable grant from the Julius Rosenwald 
=und, and generous contributions from the 
Carnegie Corporation, Lucius N. Littauer 
Foundation, and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

The timing of this number makes it avail- 
able for Race Relations Sunday (February 9), 
for Brotherhood Week (February 16 to 23) 
and for the long range program of the United 
Souncil of Church Women. 

It coincides, also, with the 33rd annual meet- 
ing of Survey Associates itself, to be held 
Monday, January 27, at the New School, 66 
West 12 Street, New York—with, as speakers: 
Mrs. Harper Sibley, president of the United 
Souncil of Church Women, Messrs. Alexander 
ind Sancton, and President Charles S. John- 
on of Fisk University. 

ea + 
You will get a glimpse on page 128 of the 


ducational reach of the first of these two year-__— 


nd projects (THE RIGHT OF ALL 
EOPLE TO KNOW, Henry Christman, 
pecial editor). 

The U. S. Department of State has since 


dered 500 copies for distribution and its” = 


Magazine Liaison Section asks to transmit 
Il articles for translation and possible repub- 
ication in Germany and Austria operating 
inder license from the U. S. Military Gov- 


rnment; and to grant blanket clearance for 


hem to the War Department’s Information 
ind Educational Section in Tokyo. William 
[. Stone, director of the State Department’s 
iew Office of International Information and 
\ffairs, writes: “Congratulations! It is a first 
ate job in every respect.” 

The number was synchronized with the 
[hird-of-a-Century celebration of Survey As- 
ociates on December 3. Ann Reed Brenner, 
ecretary, reports 650 members, readers, and 
riends in attendance. CBS spread its mes- 
age in the USA; UP flashed it overseas. PK. 
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The Pattern of a Failure 


‘THERE IS AN OLD HERESY IN AMERICAN 
life which claims the privilege of ag- 
gressive race prejudice as one of the 
inalienable rights of the individual. 
This is a popular argument among 
race reactionaries today. Jt has great 


currency in the South, especially _ 


among political leaders. But it also 
turns up from time to time in the 
malice of certain newspaper colum- 
nists who reach national audiences. 
Toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, this heresy, disguised with all 
the trappings of legal vocabulary, be- 
came for a time the credo of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
It was beneath the shelter of this sort 


of reasoning that the highest court_ 


accepted the arguments of southern 
lawyers that the Negro’s civil rights 
could not be enforced against the 
banked-up weight of southern public 
opinion. 

This reasoning led to the acceptance 
of other complacent principles and 
finally to the obvious fictions that 
segregation is not in its very na- 
ture discrimination; that “substan- 
tially equal” public facilities and edu- 
cation are actually provided for Ne- 
groes; and that they afford a fair sub- 
stitute for loss of civil rights. 

As the reader turns through these 
pages, he will find the testimony of 
specialists in many fields—in law, re- 
ligion, sociology, education, health— 
which show how: this philosophy and 
these fictions have failed the American 


THOMAS SANCTON 


—An introduction by the special edi- 
tor of this special number—who was 
born and raised in the Deep South 
and is one of a younger generation 
that is coming freshly to grips with 
the race problem. 

New Orleans is his native city, and 
his first newspaper work was done in 
Louisiana and Mississippi. Tulane 
was his university. Later he was to 
win a Nieman Fellowship at Harvard, 
and to be awarded one by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. 

Meanwhile in 1940 he had a post 
with the Associated Press in New 
York and in 1942-43 was managing 
editor of The New Republic. 


Returning to Mississippi, he and 


his family settled in Pascagoula, a 


small Gulf Coast port which had be- 
come a teeming shipbuilding center, 
drawing labor from a human. water- 


shed reaching back into half a dozen 


‘states. They lived there in a war- 


time housing area while he carried 

forward a study of the influence of 
southern patterns upon American cul- 

ture and put in time as a warworker 

in the shipyards. es 

After spending the fall in New 

York on this project of ours, Mr. 
Sancton is back in Mississippi today, 

finishing the southern book _ for 
Doubleday. . ayes 


people. And the American people as 
a whole have suffered from them 
scarcely less than have that group 
among us whom the Census classifies 
as Negroes. 


As a nation, we have expended 
valuable energies in perpetuating the 
wasteful and sterile luxury of biracial 
institutions. We have wasted the hu- 
man resources of Negro Americans 
by submitting them to a relentless 
system. of frustration and rejection; 
we have wasted resources of the 
whole nation in the enforcement and 
justification of that system. 


Heresy and Waste 


It is not difficult to show this waste 
upon its material levels. That can be 
done—as it had been done countless 
times in magazines and newspapers— 
by photographs of a dilapidated 
school and a residential ghetto, or of 
some poor farmer or city vagabond 
with thwarted face and eyes that tell 
the story even to the least imaginative. 

But along with this obvious waste 
and failure, there has been an inner 
psychological corrosion at work in the 
American character as the cost of im- 
posing this thing upon a part of our 
people. It has made us too expert at 
both subterfuge and self-deception—we 
who began as a people characterized 
by simplicity, enthusiasm, and a genu- 
‘ne belief in individual dignity. It 
has brought an overplus of cynicism 
and pessimism into our arts and let- — 
ters, and into our popularly accepted 
beliefs. It has brought an element of 
narrowness and rigidity into the char- 
acter of the individual. It has dimin- 
ished our interest in others and our 

* a 


ability to appreciate the inexhaustible 
wonders of the human spirit. In 
teaching ourselves the method of sys- 
tematically ruling out millions of men 
and women from normal contacts 
and appreciations, we have inadver- 
tently taught ourselves to undervalue 
life in general. 

None of these corrosive elements 
has yet become absolute in our cul- 
ture. None of them of course influ- 
ences all of us all the time; for the 
American is a variable human being. 
But evidence of spiritual deterioration 
is too abundant to deny that these ad- 
verse tendencies have been at work in 
our culture for a long time. To what- 
ever degree they exist in any region, 
state, community, or individual out- 
look, they compromise the real values 
of this country’s tradition. 

Segregation by its very nature is 
discrimination, and a democracy 
which gives a measure of its energies 
to the maintenance of systematic dis- 
crimination is a contradiction in 
terms. 


Human Equations 


Whether he lives in the North or 
South, whether he is rich or poor, the 
Negro American knows very well 
what racial segregation is without the 
aid of any extended definition such 
as this special number provides. For 
him segregation is ever present. And 
on those rare moments when tangible 
evidence is lacking, he senses it dis- 
persed finely through the whole at- 
mosphere of the America which sur- 
rounds him. 

It is mot necessary, then, for a 
Negro to be affronted once a day by 
some outward and visible sign—the 
Jim Crow partitions of a public bus, 
the refusal of service at a store or 
restaurant—in order to feel the dis- 
heartening processes of segregation at 
work within his life. The poorest 
Negro tenant in an isolated Missis- 
sippi farm community experiences 
them from the cradle to the grave, 
though he may never visit a depart- 
ment store, ticket office, or restaurant, 
where their manifestations most fa- 
miliar to urban dwellers take place. 

Within the big cities, and at the 
_ other end of the economic scale, well- 
to-do Negroes can usually avoid in- 
sults and-refusals of service by virtue 
of having sufficient income to purchase 
what they desire where they can get 
it on fair terms; and by effective in- 
—sulation within a little world made up 
_of other people like themselves. - 


Yet the psychological elements of 


segregation are not absent. For these 
people the abrasions of Negro life 
occur on other levels. It is a hard 
thing, one day, to have to tell a five- 
year-old girl, with all the buoyant 
happiness of a secure and healthy 
child in a good home, that she is a 
“Negro.” It is a hard thing to have to 
watch the first bewilderment and pain 
when some schoolyard experience has 
raised the question of race, and to ex- 
plain to a very young boy the true 
dimensions of his handicaps in being 
a Negro. 

Nor is it only Negroes on whom 
the devastating influence of the sys- 
tem is constant. Every white Ameri- 
can feels it in some measure, whether 
he be some officeholder in a southern 
county whose major function is to 


-enforce it, or the resident of a state 


like North Dakota or Vermont where 
Negro elements in the population are 
almost nonexistent. 

In a quantitative sense, of course, 
the southern states, where three 
fourths of the Negro Americans live, 
are more deeply involved with the in- 
stitution than any other region. It is 
apparent, also, that the white south- 
erner has a greater consciousness of 
its presence, a greater familiarity with 
its functions and its purposes, a more 
emotional concept of the entire race 
problem. Yet the average white north- 
erner has many of the same basic 
prejudices latent in his own make-up. 


Individual Responsibility 


Many a white northerner assumes 
that he has no prejudice against the 
Negro— certainly not in the fashion 
which he regards as universal prac- 
tice in southern life. Such a man may 
be quite willing to accept Negroes in 
the public schools, in theaters, on sub- 
way trains; but he, too, may turn into 
a full blown segregationist in matters 
that impinge on his personal life or 
business—when, for instance, he is 
seeking an employe for an opening in 
his office, or when he views the pros- 
pect of a Negro family buying prop- 
erty in his residential community. 

His individual responsibility for the 
system and his individual part in 
maintaining it are then similar to 
those of the adamant southern racial- 
ist.-In a sense he is a victim of his 
own culture, mis-educated into believ- 
ing himself different and superior; 
but the element of free will enters, 
too, for he adds his own support to 
the perpetuation of a selfish and sor- 
did scheme of things. 
_ This question of individual respon- 


sibility is important, for so long as the 
white individual, southern or north- 
ern, can exempt himself by pointing 
to his traditions and his background, 
the institution of segregation and 
similar repressive and exploitative 
practices will rest secure. 


Backdrops to Understanding 


How do these elements get into a 
culture? 

Even more, how can the individual 
or the group be persuaded to give 
them up? 

In answer to these questions, there 
are clearly no brief formulations avail- 
able. True, a substantial part of the 
literature in our libraries touches in 
some way upon them. They have 
been answered in terms of religion, 
politics, economics, philosophy, and 
too often also in terms of sheer stu- 
pidity. Some day, no doubt, a broad 
philosophical synthesis will approach 
an adequate answer. Certainly scien- 


tific advances on many fronts since ~ 
the turn of the century have brought 


mankind a long step on the road to 
this self-knowledge. 


It is even clearer that any attempt 


to raise these questions in the mind of 
the average race-conscious individual 
runs into severe difficulties. A deep 
consciousness of man’s identification 
with all creation may permeate the re- 


ligious creed he adheres to and the 


great literary works of his culturé. 
He may believe that he believes in 
the doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man which animates the great state 
papers of his nation; but somehow he 
has missed the pertinence of these 


a ee as 


my? 


things in his own relationships with — 


his contemporaries. 

It rarely occurs to him that he is 
only one more individuality among 
countless billions turned up by the 


life force in the vast reaches of time. — 
He lacks a sense of his own transitory — 
nature, of the timelessness of the hu- | 
man family. The simple truths of © 
genetics have remained outside his — 
grasp—that the racial markings of 
color, of hair, of facial contours, have ~ 


arisen as local variations of peoples 
breeding in regional isolation and 
have no more spiritual significance 
in other races than in himself. 


scientific research within his own>cen- 
tury lie outside his ken. Occasionally 


In 
~brief, the great truths developed by — 


they may break through what he 


reads or listens to, but in fragmenta 
and superficial ways which fail to 


penetrate his imagination—and too — 


often they come too late. — 
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The problem of educating him to 

Opin Negroes a real belief in racial democracy is 
3.7 all the more difficult if his thinking 
about current political and social 

7 problems is cast in the inadequate 
5 framework of grade school American 
: history. Then he is apt to believe that 
1 most of the great events of man’s 
2 experience since Bible times have 
taken place in the USA. And whether 
he has grown up in the North or 
.003 South, he is likely to feel that the war 
between the states and the great po- 
litical debates of the nineteenth cen- 


1940 Census 


5 
ss tury produced some sort of universal . 
5 law of race relations—never once com- 
2 prehending that nature itself has peo- 
mele pled the continents of the earth with 
= : various tribes and races who never 
have bowed down to his racial dis- 
23.8 tinctions and his claims to an innate 
28 superiority—and who never will do 
35 sO. 
oa To those who would attack segre- 
27 gation entirely in terms of economics, 
35 and to those who would exorcize it 
e wholly in terms of religion, a concern 
Ae for these factors of time and evolution 
49 doubtless seems misty and irrelevant. 
22 However, to spread knowledge and 
4.3 an attitude toward life which will 
17 give the race-minded a realistic per- 
= spective on the commonality of the 
6 human species and the factors neces- 
sary for our survival on a shrinking” 
1.2 planet, is certain to make other argu- 
3 ments more puissant, their acceptance 
2 surer. 
1 3 The call for such education must be 
‘> | emphasized. This conviction that we 
6 are anthropologically unique is un- 
os doubtedly widely held and becomes 
2 unrealistic and dangerous bigotry 
4 when it takes the form that the race © 
a question began here, and will end 


| here—and largely upon the terms of | 


Max Zobel photo 


Old age, confronting the world with its wisdom, but with eyes that tell to 
the least imaginative a story of injustice and humiliation quietly endured 


southern state legislatures and of con- 
gressional committees too largely 
dominated by racial ignorance. 

So long as such anthropological iso- 
lationism persists in the individual 
mind, arguments of logic and sound 
political reasoning operate against 
great handicaps. 


The Spiral of Motivation 


Nonetheless, no one familiar with 
aspects of segregation in a northern 
slum or on a southern tenant farm, 
can deny that its reason for being is 
still human exploitation. So it was in 
the beginning on the plantation slave 
street. Trace™the whole complex 
American race problem back to the 
primary motivation which brought it 
into being, and_you come out on the 
economic level. © 

African slaves were brought here to 
labor in the fields, to make crops, to 
create wealth for white planters. That 
was an economic motivation of stark 
and graphic simplicity. And that same 


10 


motive runs through every stratum of 
segregation today, whether it be the 
real estate covenants intended to pro- 
tect the market value of white prop- 
erty; or the repressive and exclusion- 


ary southern customes devised primar- - 


ily to perpetuate a reservoir of un- 
educated and politically powerless 
hand labor as the basis for a wasteful 
and now mechanically obsolete cotton 
economy. 

But when the first slave stepped 
from the first slave ship on American 
shores and was led away into bondage 
by the first master, there began to 
coalesce that curious amalgam of 
guilt, aggressiveness, and fear which 
was to become such a source of tur- 
moil in our society. 

When real humanists like Jefferson 
came to the fore in the Americana 
Revolution and produced a Constitu- 
tion, a Bill of Rights, an unequivocal 
democratic philosophy, the confusion 
implicit in the fact of slavery became 
the more deep-seated. Then came gen- 


- dramatic focus 


erations of inflammatory debate, of 
mounting recriminations, of violent 
antagonism which fed “upon itself un- 
til many Americans utterly renounced 
the creed of human dignity implicit 
in the Constitution and came to em- 
brace their own pro-slavery, anti- 
Negro propaganda with a fanaticism 
which even overshadowed the eco- 
nomic self-interest that had given rise 
to it in the first place. 

One of the most destructive features 
of the system is that it has thwarted 
so many instinctive and normal rela- 
tionships by its formula for systematic 
devaluation and rejection. To my 
mind, no single experience is so cal- 
culated to create that sense of the 
basic equality of human beings as a 
meeting of white and colored in- 
dividuals of congenial tastes and back- 
grounds. This is precisely what segre- 
gation is most on guard to prevent; 
for every honest friendship that is 
formed between them undermines the 
whole dishonest system and exposes 
the sanctimonious laws by which white 
racialists have tried to sanction it. 

Yet these relationships are taking 
place today as they have from the 
start of American history. Such fra- 
ternal drives in our people are in- 
stinctive and will probably in the long 
run defeat the bigotry and systematic 
forces of mis-education which bom- 
bard Americans on every hand. 


Clash of Good and Evil 


Warring elements of ruthlessness 
and idealism have been present in our 
American culture from its very be- 
ginnings. They were there in the harsh 
New England life of the Puritans, 
sore of whose divines came almost 
to detest man as though they had for- 
gotten he was not only “born in sin” 
but also created in the image of a 
just and compassionate God. They 
were there in the conflicting philoso- 
phies of Jefferson and Hamilton in 
the Revolutionary period. They were 
present in our concept of “Manifest 
Destiny” when, in pushing westward, 
we crushed Indian tribes whose ways 
of life had many enduring values— 
refusing to look upon them as any 
thing but savages. 


This clash of good and evil came to - 


in those southern 
planters who thought they could have 


chivalry, slavery, and the Christian 


gospel all together. It was repeated in 
the postwar history of many northern- 
ers, inwardly believers in racial supe- 


riority, who, once they had abolished 


the form of slavery, were willing to 
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see it compromised in substance. 

This conflict is present in most of 
the crucial events of our own genera- 
tion, with its great reaffirmations of 
democratic principles and, at the same 
time, with some of the most naked 
and shameless attacks upon those 
principles ever made in the open light 
of day. 


There is much to justify us in be- 
lieving that in the field of race rela- 
tions positive elements in our history 
have been gaining ascendancy in the 
past two decades. In part this may be 
attributed to pressures of economic 
and military crises; in part, to our 
recoil from the extremes of intolerance 
and persecution Hitler loosed in 
Europe. But the old American bent 
for freedom and human worth, never 
completely suppressed and now 
brought to bear upon the contem- 
porary situation, has been a contribut- 
ing element at each stage. 


Often during these years the strug- 
gle for rationality has seemed a losing 
one. The walls of segregation are still 
formidable in 1947 — eighty-five years 
after Lincoln proclaimed the Eman- 
cipation. But rents are opening in 
those walls. Though it may be the 
part of optimism to believe that we 
shall see the walls come tumbling 
down within the lifetime of Negroes 
now living, it is certainly not the 
foolish optimism it would have 
seemed a generation ago before the 
great rapprochement in race relations 
that began in the period after the 
first World War. 


The way things stand along our 
racial frontiers on any particular day 
may look grim enough, as one scans 
the stories of excesses in word and 
deed which appear in the daily press. 
But undoubtedly in the minds of 


many an American, and in the muster 


arisen a fresh sense of responsibility 


gation with the involved political con- 


for the reform and clarification of the _ tives in view. Expressions of good will a movement which for over a century 


nation’s racial dilemma. 
The realization has dawned on us 
that this complex institution called 
segregation does not constitute a 
‘sound national race policy. Rather, it 
‘registers national confusion in the 
_ matter. i 
The old complacency in influential 
circles as to its laws and customs and 
practices has been shaken to the roots. 
Compare this struggle against segre- 
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New generation. Col. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr. of the U. S, Army, West Point 
graduate, noted fighter pilot, now Commander, 477th Bombardment Group 
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ground for this by truly impressive 
achievements in self-development, and 
in both scientific grasp and things of 
the spirit. 

It is important that those white 
Americans who genuinely believe in 


See nee cae democracy for all, those who desire 
of important organizations, there has 14 help Negro citizens obtain it, this hope. But the movement in be- 


should have clear and positive objec- 


are not enough, nor will they prevent 
systematic evasions of the Constitu- 


. ae * 
_ tion by the proponents of segregation. 


A new civil rights bill is needed, a 
bill defining in clear and positive lan- 
guage the full rights and privileges of 
citizenship implicit in the Civil War 
amendments. The somewhat vague 
and negative wording of those amend- 
ments has in the past made possible 
_ narrow interpretations that largely un- 
did the purpose intended in their 
~ Let us not forget that Congress 
once passed a series of such civil 
rights bills (thrown out by the Su- 


‘ia » 


~ Congress was a discouragement to 


" objective, as I see it. Next, a measure — 


long run goal becomes the recapte 


preme Court in 1883). What Congress 
did once it can do again—and the 
Supreme Court of our own era is not 
likely to undo: this necessary work. 
Obviously the defeat of the Fair 
Employment Practice bill in the last 


half of full citizenship for Negroes is 


has traveled a pathway paved with 
such discouragements. Although op- 
ponents to the FEPC won out on- 
Capitol Hill in 1946, their tacticsalien- 
ated many people who previously had 
not been aroused in the matter, and 
whose influence will be felt in the 
years ahead: > > ; . 
A revised FEPC bill, then, is a first — 


defining in positive terms the civil 
rights of all American people. : 


of the enduring human values wh 


are the footholds of a democratic 
tem of government. 
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I. DIMENSIONS OF SEGREGATION 


The Laws of the Land 


A review of the eighty-year-old effort to lay the ghost of slavery in Congress, 


in state legislatures, and in the decisions of the courts, state and federal. 


ANY USEFUL APPRAISAL OF THE PRESENT 
legal status of the Negro in this 
country must be made with the fol- 
lowing four facts in mind: 


—The purpose of those who framed 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fif- 
teenth Amendments was to abolish 
Negro slavery, to give the Negro 
citizenship and complete equality of 
civil rights, and to make him a voter. 


—White opinion and political lead- 
ership in the South, and in many 
parts of the North, repudiated these 
purposes and embarked upon a wide- 
spread program of legalized “boot- 
legging” by which the mandates of 
the amendments were either ignored 


or defied. 


—The Supreme Court of the 
United States has interpreted the 
Fourteenth Amendment, especially, 
with a technical narrowness which has 
greatly restricted the scope of Negro 
rights and made possible the water- 
ing down by clever legal devices of 
those rights which remained. 


—During the last twenty years 
there has been heartening improve- 
ment in the legal status of the Negro, 
as the result both of judicial de- 
cision and of legislation. These gains 
fall far short of giving the Negro the 
full status which the Constitution 
guarantees to him, but the movement 
which they represent is gaining 


strength, 
The Right to Vote: 1926 


The Fifteenth Amendment did not 
give the Negro the right to vote. It 
merely forbade, the denial of this right 


_ because of his race or color. When 


“white man’s government” was re- 
stored in the South about 1876, after 


the grotesque and costly blunders of 
Reconstruction, .the southern states, — 


following a period of Ku Klux Klan 
violence and intimidation, embarked 
upon a trial and error program to 
disfranchise the Negro without tech- 
nically violating the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. By 1926, the beginning of the 
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editors of the American Political 
Science Review, author of a number 
of books in his field, and a frequent 


contributor to the law journals. 


period under review here, the results 
of these efforts stood somewhat as 
follows: 

First, the thinly disguised effort to 
disfranchise the Negro through the 
famous “grandfather clauses” had 
been held by the Supreme Court to 
violate the Fifteenth Amendment 
(Guinn vs. United States, 238 US. 
347, 1915) and was abandoned. These 
“orandfather clauses” imposed drastic 
educational and property qualifica- 
tions on the right to vote and then 
exempted lineal descendents of per- 
sons who could have voted prior to 
1866—that is, white people—from 
their operation. 


Second, some southern states were 
successfully -disfranchising Negroes 


by means of educational qualifications 
for voting. These requirements were 
nondiscriminatory on their face—sev- 
eral northern states have them—but 
they were administered in the South 
by white election officials who failed 
to find any Negro voters educationally 
qualified. The Supreme Court held, 
in 1898, that these educational require- 
ments did not violate the Fifteenth 
Amendment (Williams vs. Mississip- 
pil/0vU SS; 213); . 

_ Third, Negroes in some southern 
states were being barred from voting 
by the discriminatory enforcement of 
poll tax requirements. The Supreme 
Court had not passed on the validity 
of the poll tax as a qualification for 
voting. 


Finally, in 1923, Texas passed thew 
first “white primary” law—a statute 


which bluntly stated that “in no event 
shall a Negro be eligible to partici- 
pate in a Democratic party primary 
election held in the state of Texas.” 
This attack on Negro voting rights 
rested on the not implausible assump- 
tion that the Supreme Court’s doc- 
trine in Newberry vs. United States 
(256 U. S. 232, 1921)—that congres- 
sional primaries were not “elections” 
within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion—meant that the right to vote 
in primaries generally lay outside the 
protection of the federal Constitution. 
Since in every southern state success 
in the Democratic primary inevitably 
means final election, this denial to 
Negroes of the right to vote in the 
Democratic primary would effectively 
disfranchise them. 


The White Primary 


The most important development 
affecting Negro suffrage in the last ; 
twenty years has been the rise and 
fall of the “white primary.” The 
Texas statute of 1923, just quoted, was 
held by the Supreme Court in 1927 
in Nixon vs. Herndon (273 U. S. 
536) to violate the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The legislature, thereupon, passed a 
new law which read, “every political 
party in this state through its state 
executive committee shall have the 


power to prescribe the qualifications ~ — 


of its own members and shall in its 
own way determine who shall be 
qualified to vote or otherwise par-~ 
ticipate in such political party.” 

The state executive committee of 
the Democratic party promptly adopt- 
ed a resolution barring Negroes from 
the primary. In a five-to-four decision 
the Supreme Court held this second 
law invalid (Nixon vs. Condon, 286 


U. S. 73, 1932). 


Three weeks after the decision in 
the Condon case (there now being 


State executive committee put this into 
| effect at once. In 1935, in Grovey vs. 
Townsend (295 U. S. 45), the Su- 
preme Court held unanimously that 
the action taken by the state con- 
vention was not state action within 
the meaning of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, but was 
merely the action of a private political 
group exercising its right to determine 
its own membership and policies, 
While the Court’s opinion made it 
clear that the validity of any “white 
primary” regulation would depend 
upon the precise legal relationship of 
any party primary to the state law 
and government, the states of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi continued to enforce 
their “white primary” party rules on 
a statewide basis. In Florida, Negroes 
were barred from the primaries by 
party rules in the counties, while in 
South Carolina a Negro could vote 
in the primary only if he could pro- 
duce the affidavits of ten white men 
attesting his party membership. By 
endorsing the transparent fiction that 
the Democratic party in the South is 
just a private club, instead of the most 
important part of the states’ election 
machinery, the Supreme Court per- 
mitted the effective disfranchisement 
of the Negro. 


Conflicting Opinions 


The reversal of the Grovey case 
and the outlawing of the “white 
primary” resulted from a collateral 
rather than a frontal attack. In 1941, 
the Court decided the case of United 
States vs. Classic (313 U. S. 299). 
This had nothing to do with Negro 
voting. The federal crime charged 
was that of conspiring to injure a 
citizen “in the exercise of any right 

or privilege secured to him by the 
Constitution or laws of the United 
States,” by falsifying the ballot count 
in a congressional primary. But Class- 
ic had committed this crime only 
if the rights of a citizen to vote in a 
congressional primary and to have his 
vote honestly and correctly counted 
are rights which come to him from 
the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. The Court said they 
were, thereby reversing the doctrine 
of the Newberry case, and held that 
the congressional primary is an in- 
tegral part of the congressional elec- 
tion machinery of Louisiana. 

It was at once clear that the doc- 
trine of the Classic case was in flat 
conflict with that of the Grovey de- 
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cision, and in Smith vs. Allwright 
(321 U. S. 639) the Supreme Court, 
in 1944 (with one dissenting vote) 
overruled Grovey vs. Townsend. 

The core of the Allwright case is 
the Court’s realistic acceptance of the 
fact that a party primary is a vital 
part of the election-fiachinery. If the 
state laws provide for placing on the 
election ballot the names of the candi- 
dates riominated in the party primary, 
then the party conducting that pri- 
mary becomes the agent of the state 
for that purpose. If the party dis- 
criminates against Negroes in the 
conduct of the primary, that discrim- 
ination becomes state action within 
the meaning of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. 


Reactions of the States 


The Allwright decision invalidating 
the Texas “white primary” led to a 
reexamination throughout the South 
of the whole question of Negro vot- 
ing. 

As of December 1946, the reactions 
of the southern states to the “white 
primary” decision may be summa- 
rized as follows: 


1. Louisiana and Texas abandoned 
the “white primary,” and thus joined 
the four states (Kentucky, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, and Virginia) which 
had never had one. Mississippi “offi- 
cially” abandoned its “white primary,” 
but in the 1946 primary, threats and 
intimidation by~ the Bilbo-forces kept 
all but some 1,500 or so Negroes from 
voting and many state legislators were 
advocating a special session to revise 
the election statutes. 


2. Three states (Florida, Alabama, 
and Georgia) abandoned their “white 
primaries” only after their efforts to 


--keep them were defeated by court 


action. 
The Supreme Court of Florida ruled 
in July 1945, that the Allwright case 


applied to the Florida primary system 


and that Negroes must be allowed to 
vote. More than 30,000 did vote in the 
1946 primary. 3: = 

Georgia ignored the Allwright de- 
cision and barred Negroes from the 
primary in 1944. But in Chapman vs. 
King, decided in March 1946, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
held that Negroes must be admitted to 
the Georgia primary. The Supreme 
Court upheld the decision by refusal 
of certiorari in April 1946. Nearly 
125,000 Negroes registered for the 1946 
Georgia primary. What happened to 
them will be discussed later. 

In Alabama the initial refusal in 
some parts of the state to allow Negroes 
to vote in the primary produced a 


series of federal court actions. Pressure 
by the U. S. Department of Justice, and 
a realization also that the cause was 
probably lost, led the state Democratic 
committee in January 1946, to vote to 
admit Negroes to the primary. 


3. Arkansas, apparently feeling that 
half a loaf is better than none, passed 
a statute in 1945 to separate state and 
federal Democratic primaries; and in 
April 1946, the attorney general of the 
state announced that Negroes would not 
be allowed to vote in the state Demo- 
cratic primary, although such voting 
would not be barred in the federal 
primary. The validity of this Arkansas 
device has not yet been brought before 
any federal court. 


4. In South Carolina, a special session 
of the legislature called in 1944 re- 
pealed all primary legislation. This was 
on the theory that if the state law does 
not in any way recognize the party 
primary then the doctrine of the All- 
wright case that the primary is an 
agency of state government becomes 
untenable. While many Negroes were 
permitted to register in the Democratic 
primary in 1945, many were barred in 
1946, The constitutional issue thus 
raised has not yet been litigated. 


5. It is already clear that if Negroes 
as a group cannot be barred from the 
Democratic primary, some southern 
states will try to disfranchise them by 
stiffening the requirements for voting 
and by setting up qualifications which 
can be administered in a discriminatory 
manner. Arkansas has already increased 
the number of grounds on which a 
citizen’s right to vote in the federal 
primary can be challenged. 

In November 1946, Alabama voters 
adopted the Boswell amendment to the 
state constitution, setting up an educa- 
tional qualification on voting which will 
require the voter to “wnderstand and 
explain” the provisions of the state 
constitution. 

In Mississippi, which has long had 
an “understand and explain” provision, 
the number of Negroes challenged has 
mounted sharply. 

In Georgia the use of the challenge 
to bar registered Negroes from voting 
in the 1946 primary became a state- 
wide scandal. The “white supremacy 
party leaders printed blank challenges 
in enormous numbers and sent them to 
the county leaders who filled in on the 
challenge blanks the names of the 
Negroes who had registered. In many 
areas every registered Negro was thus 
challenged with a resulting intimida- 
tion which kept large numbers away 
from the polls. There is a lively pros- 
pect, however, that this discriminatory 
use. of the challenge may result in fed- 
eral prosecutions for criminal conspiracy 
to intimidate Negro voters. — * 
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In addition to the collapse of the 
“white primary,” a powerful move- 
ment has recently developed to abol- 
ish the poll tax as a voting qualifica- 
tion in the South, although it has 
met thus far with only limited suc- 
cess. The main facts about the poll 
tax are the following: 

Between 1889 and 1908, ten south- 
ern and border states adopted a poll 
tax requirement as a qualification for 
suffrage. It was originally intended 
and served as a device for Negro 
disfranchisement. But it also keeps 
millions of whites from voting, and 
is largely responsible for the tight 
control many southern politicians are 
able to exert in their districts. 


‘ . 


Organized opposition to the poll 
tax has made some headway. Four 
states have repealed their poll tax re- 
quirements (North Carolina, 1921; 
Louisiana, 1934; Florida, 1937; 
Georgia, 1945). In Georgia, however, 
the attorney general has ruled that 
even after the repeal of the poll tax 
requirement all back poll taxes, in 
some cases as much as $50; must be 
paid up before a citizen is eligible 
to vote. 

The Tennessee legislature, also, re- 
pealed the poll tax requirement in 
1943 but the state Supreme Court 
held the repealing statute invalid 
under the state constitution. Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, 


Photograph by Matthew B. Brady, National Archives 


In 1857, Chief Justice Roger B, Taney and a majority of the Supreme Court held that 
a slave was “property,” that Congress lacked power to exclude the institution of slavery 
from the territories, that no Negro could plead in a United States court as a. citizen. 

The distance we as a nation have progressed along the road from acceptance of 
chattel slavery to genuine democracy may be measured by comparing this decision in 
the Dred Scott case with the same Court’s ruling nearly ninety years later in the “white 
primary” decision in the Allwright case reviewed in this article. 
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Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia still 
retain the poll tax. 

The drive against the poll tax has 
shifted to the federal level and takes 
two forms. In the courts, an im- 
pressive argument has been built up 
against the constitutionality of the 
poll tax as a prerequisite for voting. 
But this constitutional attack has 
netted no results so far and the pros- 
pects for its success are not bright. 


The Fight in Congress 


More significant than this judicial 
attack has been the drive in Congress 
for a federal statute which would 
forbid the requirement of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite for voting in federal 
elections. Such a bill has passed the 
House on three occasions, but south- 
ern senators have by filibustering pre- 
vented a vote on it in the Senate. 
Some members of Congress believe 
that Congress does not have the con- 
stitutional power to pass such a law. 
Some of these favor a constitutional 
amendment, although admitting the 
political impossibility of its adoption. 

It may be said that the question of 
poll tax has become a national issue 
within the past few years, and that 
the greatest gain so far made has been 
the formation of a growing public 
opinion which demands its abolition. 

The notorious wartime filibusters 
which killed the anti-poll tax bill in 
the Senate probably would have been 
unsuccessful had the southern Demo- 
crats not received tacit support from 
many Republican members. Now that 
control of both houses has passed to 
the Republicans—which before the 
New Deal was traditionally the 
party with which Negroes affliated— 
the progress of anti-poll tax legislation 
will be watched with keenest interest. 

The provisions of the Constitution 
which protect Negro rights do not 
apply to purely private racial dis- 
crimination. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment reads that “no state” shall deny 
due process of law or the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. But the Civil 
Rights Cases (109 U. S. 3, 1883) 
established the doctrine that the 
Fourteenth Amendment does not ap- 
ply to private action. ; 

It has never been clearly settled, 
however, just exactly what action is 
“private” within the meaning of this 
rule. A state law forbidding Negroes 
to buy or sell land would clearly be » 
“state” action, and would violate the 
Fourteenth Amendment. If Jones, a 
white man, refuses to sell his farm to 
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Smith, a Negro, this clearly would be 
“private” action, to which the amend- 
pment would not apply. But between 
ithese two extremes lie a number of 
idoubtful situations. 

Discriminatory activities which 
iviewed superficially appear to be 
ipurely “private” may come to concern 
lthe general social welfare so closely 
jas to be brought within the range of 
{governmental control or constitutional 
‘restraint. In the last twenty years 
‘progress has been made toward pro- 
tecting the Negro from forms of 
‘racial discrimination which were 
‘earlier classified as purely “private.” 

An impressive attack is under way 
upon the judicial enforcement of re- 
/strictive covenants by which property 
}owners bind themselves mutually not 
to sell or lease to Negroes. This 
promises to be an uphill fight. In 
1917 the Supreme Court held in 
Buchanan vs. Warley (245 U. S. 60) 
that a municipal zoning ordinance 
which segregated Negroes and whites 
deprived the real-estate owners of 
property without due process of law. 
This meant that residential racial 
segregation could be effected only by 
private action. 


Restrictive Covenants 


Restrictive covenants between land- 
owners appeared to provide the solu- 
tion, and they exist today in thousands 
of American communities. In 1926 in 
Corrigan vs. Buckley (271 U. S. 323), 
the Supreme Court held that such a 
restrictive covenant in the District of 
Columbia barring the sale of land to 
Negroes did not violate the “due 
process” clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment because the making of the 
covenant was private, not govern- 
mental action. 


Upholders of Negro rights, how- 
ever, decline to regard the issue as 
closed, and have developed persuasive 
arguments that the covenants are 
legally vulnerable. The case against 
the covenants runs as follows: 


/ 


—When made to run perpetually 
or for long periods of time the cov- 
‘enants are void as undue restraints 
upon the alienation of title to real 
property. Several state supreme courts 


have so held. 


_ —The covenants are unenforceable 
in many cases because of changes 


which have occurred in the racial or 


other character of the neighborhood 
in which the restricted property lies. 


The covenants should be held 
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Portrait by W. H. Masters, Princeton, Ill., July 4, 1856 


The year after the Dred Scott decision, in the course of his debates with Stephen A. 
Douglas, Abraham Lincoln challenged the doctrine of Taney and his associates. He 
succeeded in forcing his opponent té declare that, in his opinion, the Court’s ruling did 
not necessarily overthrow the principle of popular sovereignty in the territories. 
Before the Republican convention which nominated him for the Senate, Lincoln had 
stated the issue in memorable words: “A house divided against itself cannot stand . . . 


void as contrary to public policy be- 
cause they prevent needed Negro 
housing in congested communities. 


—The covenants constitute a form 
of racial discrimination which should 
be held barred by our international 
agreements. In 1945 the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, Canada, held a 
racial covenant invalid on the ground 
that it violated the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


—Finally, and most important, the 
enforcement of racial covenants by 
either federal or state courts consti- 
tutes a deprivation of property with- 


f 


it will become all one thing or all the other.” 


out due process of law. Such judicial 
action is governmental and not pri- 
vate action. In Corrigan vs. Buckley, 
the validity of governmental enforce- 
ment of racial covenants was not 
passed upon, and the Court should 
find such enforcement unconstitu- 
tional. 

There is much wishful thinking in 
all this. But the problem is attracting 
wide public attention, and it is prob- 
ably accurate to say that the law re- 
garding racial covenants is not so 
securely settled as supposed when 
Corrigan vs. Buckley was decided. 

A more important area of racial 
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discrimination which was once “pri- 
vate,” but has now become largely 
“public,” is the field of labor relations. 

Twenty years ago, few would 
have suggested that an employer or 
a union that wished to exclude a 
Negro worker could not legally do so. 
But in recent years, labor relations 
have become increasingly “affected 
with a public interest,” and therefore 
subject to governmental control. Pro- 
tection against discrimination in em- 
ployment is one of the by-products of 
this broader movement. 


Job Discrimination 


Achievement on the federal level 
has been both legislative and judicial. 
The Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee set up by Executive Order in 
June 1941, forbade job discrimination 
in war industries. The order was mo- 
tivated less by equalitarian theory 
than by the hard fact that a nation 
at war could not afford to refuse to 
make effective use of Negro labor. 
The FEPC passed out of existence in 
1946 when Congress failed to appro- 
priate funds to keep it alive. The 
campaign to set up a permanent 
FEPC, while temporarily in abeyance, 
has by no means died out. Such a 
statute would have to rest now on the 
power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce, rather than upon an emer- 
gency war power. 

Inspired by the FEPC, nearly 
twenty states during the war consid- 
ered legislation striking at racial dis- 
crimination in employment. Three 
states enacted such statutes. The lead 
was taken by New York, which in 
1945 created a State Commission 
Against Discrimination that has pow- 
er, under criminal sanctions, to pre- 
vent employers from discriminating 
in any way against workers because 
of race, creed, or national origin. 

New Jersey in 1945 and. Massachu- 
setts in 1946 passed antidiscrimination 
statutes patterned largely upon the 
New York law. Indiana and Utah 
have set up commissions to “study” 
discrimination and to make reports 
and recomméndations, Chicago en- 
acted a fair employment ordinance in 
1946. While California has passed no 
law on the subject, the state Supreme 
Court in 1945 held void a closed shop 
agreement entered into by the Boiler- 


makers’ Union so long as the union 
segregates Negroes into “auxiliaries” 


without voting power. 
A. substantial number of labor 
unions either bar Negroes from 
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membership or relegate them to an 
inferior status. In three important de- 
cisions the Supreme Court has struck 
at these discriminatory labor union 
policies. In Steele vs. Louisville and 
Nashville R. Co. (323 U.S. 192, 1944), 
and Tunstall vs. Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(323 U.S. 210, 1944), a unanimous 
Court held that under provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act of 1934 the 
Brotherhoods cannot act as bargain- 
ing agents for their members and 


make contracts of employment if they . 


deny to Negroes equality of member- 
ship rights. 

This same doctrine would seem also 
to apply to the much larger group of 
unions covered by the National Labor 
Relations Act. In Railway Main As- 
sociation vs. Corsi (326 U.S. 88, 1945), 
the Court held that the organized pos- 
tal clerks of the United States Rail- 
way Mail Service were validly bound 
by the provisions of the New York 
Civil Rights Law which forbids any 
labor organization in the state to deny 
membership or equal privileges be- 
cause of race, color, or creed. 

The significance of broad attack on 
racial discrimination in the field of 
labor can hardly be overestimated. 


“Separate But Equal” 


In 1896 the Supreme Court held in 
Plessy vs. Ferguson (163 U. S. 537), 
that a state law requiring separate 
but equal accommodations for Ne- 
groes and whites on railroads did not 
violate the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The rule 
has been extended to a long list of 
public accommodations and facilities 
including schools, parks, playgrounds, 
places of amusement, hotels, restau- 
rants, and all public transportation 
facilities. 


The federal povemnrent itself has . 


permitted racial segregation in the 
District of Columbia (see page 33), 
and it is considerably practiced in the 
army and navy (see page 66) and in 
many other branches of the govern- 
ment. 

In essence, the doctrine is that 
segregation of the races in public 
places promotes better race relations, 
prevents racial conflicts, and there- 
fore constitutes a proper exercise of 
the state’s police power. It, may, be 
noted that northern states exercise 
their police powers in the form of 
civil rights acts to forbid the very 


segregation which southern statutes. 


require. — 


The Supreme Court has always 
agreed in principle that the Negro is 
entitled under segregation to equal 
accommodations. The Court~ fre- 
quently relies upon the dictionary for 
the meaning of words, but not in this 
case. The word equal, according to 
Webster, means “exactly the same in 
measure or amount; like in value, 
quality, status, or position; neither in- 
ferior nor superior.” In several earlier 
decisions, however, the Court declared 
that the Fourteenth Amendment does 
not require “mathematical” equality 
of treatment for the segregated races, 
but only. “substantial” equality. 

How little equality it takes to be 
“substantial” was indicated in Cum- 
ming vs. Board of Education (175 
U. S. 528, 1899), in which the Court 
found that a Georgia county had not 
denied substantial equality in failing 
to provide a high school for sixty 
qualified colored children although it 
had a high school for white children. 
The Court seemed entirely satisfied 
by the county’s argument that it — 
could not afford to maintain two high 
schools. 

In 1914 the Ceurt began to apply a 
much more rigid test of equality in 
segregation cases. In McCabe vs. At- 
chison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. (235 U. S. 
151), it held that an Oklahoma law 
did not give equal accommodations 
when it permitted railroads to haul 
sleeping, dining, and chair cars for 
whites, without providing them on 
demand for Negroes. 

In September 1946, the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia held illegal the 
segregation of interstate Negro’ pas- 
sengers by a railroad company. 


Of great importance was the case 
of Gaines vs. Canada (305 U. S. 337, 
1938), in which the Court held that 
the State of Missouri, which segre- 
gates Negroes and whites in its 
schools and colleges, must either ad- 
mit a qualified Negro student to the 
law school of the state university or 
build a separate law school for him 
to attend. It did not meet the con- 
stitutional requirement of equality for 
the state to pay the Negro’s tuition: 
in an  out-of-the-state law school. 
Furthermore, his right to equal edu-- 
cational facilities is a personal and 
not a group right, and Gaines was — 
entitled to assert it even though he ~ 
was the only Negro in Missouri who . 
sought to study law — zealously — 
enough, that is, to fight the issue 

‘(Continued on page 97) . 
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The Price of Prejudice 


If the sum total of the cost of racial segregation were clearly and 


widely known, it would give pause to Americans as a practical people. 


FOR WHITE FOR COLORED 


To the visitor from the North such 


:signs in southern railroad stations 
}come as something of a shock. No 
'one has ever calculated the cost of 
| these signs, much less of the practices 
which they symbolize. 


The determination of the cost of 


segregation is not a simple problem 


in accounting. It is much like calculat- 
ing the costs of disease, of ignorance, 
of crime, or of war. It involves not 
merely those costs of material things 
which can be translated into dollars, 
but also of more intangible, but none 
the less real, values of a human, a 
social.and psychic nature which have 
an indeterminable order of magni- 
tude. 

Some of the costs of segregation are 
direct—such as what it costs the South 
to maintain a dual school system as 
over against what it would cost to 
maintain an integrated system of the 
same quality in which whites and Ne- 
groes shared equally. Other costs are 
more indirect—for instance the loss in 
productive capacity or in per capita 
wealth or income due to the lowered 
educational standards affecting both 


-whites and Negroes under a system 


of segregated schools. Such loss, in so 
far as it expresses itself in public and 


private income and expenditure, “is 


easily enough calculable. But who 
shall put a dollar value upon a hu- 
man life wiped out by preventable 
disease, by a lynching or a race riot? 
Upon fear and suspicion which di- 
vide a community? Upon a frustrated 
ambition, a stunted personality, or an 
embittered soul? 

The struggle against racial segre- 


gation and discrimination has been 


based in the main upon the claim that 
these practices are un-Christian and 
undemocratic. It might with equal 


validity be based upon the fact that 


they are uneconomical. The price of 
race prejudice has apparently not been 


‘too high to discourage even so rela- 


tively impoverished a region as the 


South from continuing to pay it. Yet 
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if its sum total could be made clearly 


sand widely known, it~ would con- 


? 


ceivably add force to the moral, re- 
ligious, and legal sanctions against ra- 
cial discrimination. 

There is, of course, no assurance 
that so rational a procedure as the 
weighing of gains against losses will 
commend itself to people who are 
under the spell of profound emotional 
urges, however thoroughly their prej- 
udices may be rationalized by pseudo- 
scientific arguments that the existing 
practices are necessary and justified. 

Indeed, segregation has even been 
justified on economic grounds. Thus, 
for example, it has been claimed that 
as long as the Negro can be served by 
segregated schools, the total cost of 
education for the entire community 
will be less than would be the case 
under an integrated, educational sys- 
tem meeting the minimum expecta- 
tions of the whites. 

To the extent, however, that mini- 
mum standards of living and of pub- 
lic services are established for the na- 
tion at large, it is no longer possible 
to invoke this type of reasoning even 


} 


in areas where the segregated services 
to the Negroes of the community, be- 
cause of their number, constitute a 
large proportion of the total cost. 

The Negro thus gains in some 
measure as the community as a whole 
advances. This has been notably true 
of federal programs in education, 
health, housing, and welfare during 
the period of the New Deal. On the 
other hand, the experience of philan- 
thropic agencies interested in, among 
other things, the education of the 
Negro, indicates that financial sup- 
port to segregated schools for Negroes 
can serve as an incentive to the whites 
in the community to improve their 
own schools. 


Methods—Direct and Devious 


The perpetuation of minorities rests 
upon the maintenance of segregation. 
As the physical and social barriers 
that keep racial and cultural groups 
apart diminish, the differences be- 
tween dominant group and minority 
are minimized, and ultimately their 
separate identity is lost. In the largest 
sense, therefore, the very existence of 
minorities and the personal and social 
consequences that flow therefrom are 
part of the cost of segregation. 

Wherever racial and cultural mi- 
norities exist in a society, some degree 
of segregation is practiced. Segrega- 
tion is both public and private, for- 
mal and informal, direct and indirect. 
Its consequences affect not merely the 
minority, but also the dominant group 
and the society as a whole. The segre- 
gation of the Negro in the USA illus- 
trates all these forms and effects. 

In the North, segregation is for the 
most part private, informal, and indi- 
rect, whereas in the South it is public, 
formal, and direct. Although the 
North generally avoids frank meas- 
ures designed to prevent or discourage 
free association between whites and 
Negroes, the physical and social dis- 
tances between the races are neverthe- 
less obvious. In contrast, it might be 
said of the South that, despite cere- 
monial and legal segregation, there is 
actually a greater degree of intimacy 
between Negroes and whites than 
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there is in the North. This is indi- 
cated by the clearly demarcated and 
compact Negro residential ghettos or 
Black Belts in the northern cities in 
contrast to the sprawling and more 
or less random location of Negro 
dwellings in the South. 


Dual Establishments 


It would take much more space 
than is at our disposal here to trace 
the effects of segregation as currently 
practiced in the United States against 
even a few of our leading minorities. 
The case of the Negro, as the out- 
standing minority, must suffice, and 
even in his case, only a few aspects 
can here be mentioned. 

Since the Negro furnishes the most 
glaring instance of segregation cover- 
ing the whole range of the forms and 
consequences of the phenomenon, his 
experience illustrates what is true to a 
greater or less extent in the case of all 
minorities. It happens that in the case 
of the Negro the segregation that is 
operative is perhaps more overt and 
deliberate than of other minorities, 
and the record is therefore more easily 
accessible. 

There is scarcely an aspect of 
American life in which segregation 
of the Negro is not in evidence. In 
the South, until recently, segregation 
was rigidly and invariably enforced in 
respect to: transportation facilities, 
drinking fountains, toilets, waiting 
rooms, schools, clinics and hospitals, 
welfare institutions, jails, penal insti- 
tutions, churches, cemeteries, theaters, 
parks, playgrounds, and housing. 

If “separate but equal” facilities and 
services, as the legal phrase puts it, 
had actually. been furnished to Ne- 
groes, the cost of duplicate institutions 


school systems (1935-36 figures) 
ance in those states 


ance o- 
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The Cost of Equalizing Public Education 


Total expenditures for current purposes for white and Negro ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 18 states having segregated 


ee  ? 


Total spent for white schools, with 6,300,320 average daily attend- 


cd 


Total spent for Negro schools, with 1,885,690 average daily attend- 


CO ee 


If the same amount had been spent per pupil for Negro as for white 
children, the total for the Negro schools would have been 


with the amount actually spent for Negro schools, 
this woul have meant an additional expenditure of 


This increase would have equalized expenditures for current purposes for white 
and Negro children. It would not have equalized education, for 
required large additional investments in buildings and equipment for segregated 
Negro schools. It also would have required equal enforcement of the compulsory 


From “Special Problems of Negro Education” b: 
Doxey A. Wilkerson, U. fice T Edoeation, 


Average Salary 
of Teachers 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


U. S. Office of Education 


would have been enormous. Although 
the economies are usually practiced in 
the case of facilities for Negroes, the 
total cost of the dual establishments is 
obviously excessive and the quality of 
the services must necessarily suffer. 
Even if the South had not been un- 
der the pressure to maintain duplicate 
facilities, it would have had to strain 
its limited resources to keep pace with 
the more prosperous North. As it is, 
the economic plight of the South is 
substantially aggravated by its thor- 
oughgoing racial segregation. 


Hand in hand witha racially segre- 


gated system of institutions and physi- 
cal facilities goes also dual administra- 
tion and personnel. The South, which 
is economically a handicapped region, 
thus puts further brakes upon _ its 
progress by insisting upon dividing 


$352,508,761 


314,192,511 


38,316,250 


94,039,360 


55,723,110 
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its limited supply of trained people 
into two staffs—one to serve whites, 
the other to serve Negroes. 

Furthermore, as any intimate stu- 
dent of the segregated Negro com- 
munity well knows, there is an- 
other complicating factor. This arises 
out of the fact that the Negro leader 
or professional person, confronted as 
he is by limited opportunities, is in- 
clined to accept segregation either be- 
cause of the increased power to bar- 
gain with whites for a greater share 
of the available resources, or else be- 
cause the minority leaders have de- 
veloped a vested interest in freezing 
the status quo (see page 74). 


School Costs 


The costs of segregation to the Ne- 
gro, to the South, and to the nation 


have been most thoroughly docu- — 


mented in the field of education. The 
enormous differential in educational 
opportunities between Negro and 
white youth is shown in_ virtually 
every index of educational excellence. 
Grossly inferior as are the provisions 


for Negro children compared with — 


those for white children on the ele- 
mentary level, they are even greater 
on the high school level. When we 
come to the colleges and universities 
the situation is even worse, because 
the segregated higher institutions of 
learning, unlike the elementary and 
most of the secondary schools, are 
largely excluded from the benefit of 
public funds and must depend upon 
philanthropy. At present there are 
only three Negro colleges which are 


recognized by the American Associa- 


tion of Universities and Colleges. 

Considering the need of the Ne- 
groes under a system of segregation 
which, especially in the South, makes 
them largely dependent upon the 
services and leadership of their own 
educated and professionally trained 
personnel, it is obvious that the dis- 
ctiminatory practice of ‘segregated 
education has a crippling effect upon 
Negroes. Segregation hinders them in 
developing the talents required for 
self-maintenance and social ascent. It 
also blocks their full participation in 
the responsibilities of democratic citi- 
zenship. 


Since in our modern social order 
education is rightly considered the 


high road to personal and social prog- 
ress, segregated education — which 


means inferior education — is a major _ 


‘road block which affects Negroes as 


well as whites, North as well as 


South. As Jonathan Daniels has put it: 


~ 


Farm Values in the South (1935) 


Average acreage 
per farm 


Farm owners 


Colored 
White 


Tenants (other than 
croppers) 


Colored 
White 
Croppers 


Colored 
White 
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The children of the South—which is 
the land of children in America—are 
more and more the adults of tomorrow 
in other states, and so they will be the 
criminals or the sick or the creative or 
the consumers or the burdens’ of other 
states, soon, very soon. 


If the most glaring instances of seg- 
tegated education are to be found in 
the South, it should by no means be 
inferred that segregated education is 
not practiced in the North. The 
double shift schools in Chicago, for 
instance, are almost entirely in the 
Negro community. Although educa- 
tion is not formally segregated — in- 
deed, that is prohibited by law in 
many northern states—it is neverthe- 
less a fact, brought about by residen- 
tial segregation, economic and cul- 
tural stratification, and the persistence 
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over-all cost of segregation and dis- 
crimination was developed recently as 
part of the Carnegie Corporation’s 
study of the Negro in America under 
the leadership of Gunnar Myrdal. 
Richard Sterner, in “The Negro’s 
Share,” analyzed the income, the em- 
ployment trends, the occupational op- 
portunities, the family expenditures, 
the food consumption and other items 
in the family budget, the housing con- 
ditions, the public relief assistance, 
and public emergency employment of 
the Negro. His findings show that 
although through federal welfare pro- 
grams commendable progress has 


been made in the equalization of op- 
portunities, the Negro gets far less, in 


We took some resolute steps toward 
integrating the Negro and other mi- 
lorities into the armed forces and into 
our industries. We began to realize 
the corroding effect of segregation 
upon our national unity and upon the 
effectiveness of our public and private 
institutions and organizations. We be- 
came conscious of the disintegrating 
effect of racial tensions upon every 
form of collective effort to strengthen 
ourselves against the enemy from 
without. 


What was done during the war to 
reduce the practice and mitigate the 
destructive influences of segregation 
gave us a conception of what is pos- 
sible in a society which seeks to 
achieve the promises of democracy. 

Having sensed the enormous losses 
we previously tolerated, it remains to 
be seen whether we will relapse into 
the old deplorable condition, now that 
the crisis of war has passed. We can 
as ill afford the cost of segregation, 
today, as we could then. All of us 
must bear that cost. 

Even if we could afford to indulge 
our prejudices from a material stand- 
point, we would find it more difficult 
to do so in the future than we did in 
the past because of the nature of the 
war we have fought, and the new 
position of leadership we have 


Unemployment in Cincinnati 


of race prejudice. The truth is that 
(Unemployed as Percent of All Employables) 


openly acknowledged segregation 


probably has less embittering personal 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 — 1939 
effects, and can be more readily ad- Colored 54.3 53.4 51.0 49.5 36.0 52.7 45.3 
i 28.0 21.2 17.8 17.5 8.0 16.4 12.8 


justed to, than the subtly concealed 
but none the less effective discrimina- 
tion against which there is little op- 
portunity for concerted defense. 

The personal and social losses in- 
cident to segregated education are 
similar to and have their repercussions 
upon health, welfare, economic op- 
portunities, and the whole complex of 
living. As in education, so in health 
there is ample evidence to show that 

racial segregation in institutions and 
services is tied up with discrimination 
_—and results in stupendous losses. 
The death rate from tuberculosis— 
now recognized as a preventable dis- 
-ease—was about four times as high 
for Negroes as for whites in. 1940. 


Similar glaring differences can be~ 


shown to exist with respect to other 
illnesses, to infant mortality, to aver- 
age length of life and to many other 
_ standards of health and well-being. 
wo Eopvincing documentation of the 
. poe ra 
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Monthly Labor Review, October 1939. 


One city’s figures reveal a typical Negro-white employment pattern 


relation to his needs, than the general 
population. 
Similar evidence, though less care- 


fully and systematically assembled, is 


available elsewhere concerning the 
practice and the cost of segregation in 
private employment, in labor, in the 
professions, in business, in the mili- 
tary field, politics, religion, in the 
press, the arts, and in science. 


Needed: a Balance Sheet 


It took the crisis of war to bring the 
American government and the Ameri- 
can people to fuller awareness and 
the frank recognition of the enormous 


waste of manpower, of talent, and of © 


the human, material, and spiritual re- 
sources that derives from our practice 
of racial segregation. 


achieved in the modern world as the 
spokesman of the oppressed, every- 
where. Moreover, the expectations we 
have aroused among our own mi- 
norities will lead them to resist any 
back-sliding with greater militancy 
and with greater force—derived in 
part from our own admission of the 
incompatibility of segregation with 
our national principles and ideals. A 
searching calculation of the stupen- 
dous cost of our own folly might not 
help much, but to us in America, who 
are a practical as well as an idealistic 
people, it would give pause. 

When humanitarian appeals prove 
impotent by themselves, they may 
find reinforcement in the red figures - 
appearing on the nation’s balance 
sheet. 


a 


Spectrum of Segregation 


The growth of a federal policy which has helped isolate all mem- 


bers of minority groups from the rest of their fellow Americans. 


OvER A PERIOD OF YEARS, WE—OR A 
majority of us—have assumed that 
racial minorities should be given an 
opportunity to improve their living, 
working, and social conditions — 
through what we generally speak of 
as “education.” But we have stead- 
fastly insisted that these improve- 
ments must necessarily take place 
within the framework of a biracial 
or segregated social structure. 

Too often we think of this policy as 
being applicable only to Negroes. 
Actually it has been applied to all 
non-Caucasian groups, with minor 
variations — North and South, East 
and West. 

While the policy is obviously self- 
defeating and unworkable (educa- 
tional improvements necessarily un- 
dermine the structure of segregation), 
we continue to adhere to it, in part 
because we fail to recognize its na- 
tional implications. We do not see it 
as a national policy, stemming from 
definite acts and omissions on the part 
of the federal government. 

To pose the policy in proper per- 
spective, this question should be 
asked: what should be the policy of 
a federal government toward. racial 
minorities in a multi-racial, miulti- 
ethnic republic? 

It should be obvious that the very 
nature and composition of such a 
State imposes upon government an 
affirmative obligation to protect the 
civil rights of racial minorities and to 
insure to them the full and equal 
protection of the law. While govern- 
ment cannot coerce understanding or 
cheerful acceptance, it can protect 
groups against violence, against sys- 
tematic discrimination, and against 
segregation. 

Yet an honest evaluation shows 
that, throughout most of American 


history, our government not only has 


failed to discharge this basic obliga- 
tion, but has actually placed the 
stamp of its positive approval upon 
the principle.and practice of segrega- 
tion. . 
Broadly speaking, the question of 
racial minorities, in its modern form, 


did not arise in America until after 
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the Civil War. It was only in the post 
Civil War period (around 1876) that 
the outlines of our present dual policy 
began to emerge. 


Our First Minority 


Initially, this policy was manifested 
in the reservation program relating to 
American Indians. Until the last 
tribes had been “pacified,” which was 
not until the 1870’s, an Indian 
“minority problem” as a whole could 
not and did not arise. Our prior rela- 
tions with Indians too long and too 
often had been those of one belliger- 
ent to another. 

Much light is thrown upon the 
adoption of the reservation policy by 
noting that it was first applied in 
California, where a peculiar situation 
existed. Since there were no real In- 
dian tribal organizations in this 
region, there could be no “Indian 
territory” nor a formal Indian “fron- 
fier.’ 

As one early pioneer expressed it: 
“Here, we have not only Indians on 
our frontiers, but all among us, 
around us, with us. There is hardly a 
farmhouse without them. And where 
is the line to be drawn between those 
who are domesticated and the fron- 
tier savages? Nowhere; it cannot be 
found. Our white population pervades 
the entire state, and Indians are with 
them everywhere.” 


Not knowing how to cope with this _ 


new “Indian problem”—and our prior 


belligerent experience with Indians in 
no manner prepared us for such a 
course—we proceeded about 1876 to 
round up the California Indians and 
place them on hastily improvised 
reservations. The California system 
differed radically in spirit and method 
from the earlier scheme of land alloca- 
tion, which began with the setting 
apart of areas for the Six Nations of 
the Iroquois by treaty with them 
almost a century earlier (1786). 

Gradually extended, the California 
system finally became the cornerstone 
of federal Indian policy. 


The Citizenship of Negroes 


Similarly, a “Negro problem,” in 
the sense that this phrase is now 
understood, can scarcely be said to 
have existed prior to the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. The essence of 
minority status, in the modern sense, 
consists of the theoretical extension 
of citizenship to a group which, in 
actual practice, is denied the full 
privileges of citizenship. . 

But once the Negro had become a 
citizen, we found ourselves as un- 
prepared to cope with “the Negro 
problem” as we had been to deal with 
“the Indian problem.” After much 
uncertainty and confusion, a new and 
daring policy was outlined in the 
broad provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the USA. Its purpose was to remove 
any doubt as to the right of the 
federal government to protect by 
affirmative action the civil rights of 
citizens of the United States against 
discriminatory state action and un- 
lawful conspiracies. 

The three Civil War amendments 
expressly provide that Congress shall 
have power to enforce their provisions 
by appropriate legislation. To carry 
this new policy into effect, Congress 
passed the Civil Rights Act. But in 
1883 the U. S. Supreme Court held 
the act unconstitutional, in defiance 
of the meaning and intention of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. — 

In the too little known case of 
Plessy vs. Ferguson (1896), the court 
then proceeded to place the stamp of 
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its positive approval upon the. prac- 
tice of segregation, In this case the 
court accepted the fiction that segre- 
gation was not in itself discrimina- 
tion. To this day, the Plessy case 
represents the fountainhead of segre- 
gation in American law. In both 
cases, vigorous dissenting opinions 
were filed by Justice Harlan, who 
declared that the effect of the deci- 
sions was “to permit the seeds of race 
hate to be planted under the sanction 
of law.” 


Speaking through its judicial branch | 


the federal government had _ not 
merely failed to protect the rights of 
minorities: it had said, in effect, that 
segregation was lawful and could be 
enforced, if necessary, by legal process. 
Thus, it cannot be too frequently or 
too vigorously emphasized that the 
pattern of segregation which exists 
today finds positive warrant, sanction, 
and approval in federal policy. 

Substantially this same tragic de- 
fault of federal responsibility is 
apparent in relation, also, to Mexican 
Americans who, whatever the ances- 
try of the individual, are regarded and 
treated as a racial minority. Following 
the War of 1846, we acquired, in 
addition to a vast new territory, 
sizable population made up largely of 
Hispanic and Indian elements. 

In this instance, the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo (which ended 


our war with Mexico) provided 


“nominal citizenship for these people. 


But the problem of cultural integra- 


tion was completely ignored. 


We did not even bother to organize 
a territorial government in New 
Mexico until 1851—for five crucial 


_ years the territory was without gov- 
ernment—and we did not admit the _ Professing inability to cope with anti- 
states of New Mexico and Arizona to 
the union until 1912. A public school 
"system was not organized in New 
_ Mexico until 1890. We held these lence against the property and persons 
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states in a kind of segregatory escrow 


_ for a period of sixty-four years. 
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Why was it that we hesitated so 
long in admitting Arizona and New 
Mexico as states? The answer is really 
quite simple: we had serious mis- 


givings about “the native population” 
of both territories. For all those years 


we regarded them as a subject people 
rather than as citizens; and this atti- 
ude colors the situation even ‘today. 


: igs “After the Civil War, Oriental im- 


r igratic nto the West Coast con- 
fronted us with a new racial problem. 
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A Pueblo Indian in Taos, N. M., a member of our oldest minority group 


China and Japan, to western influ- 
ences. Such had been the express pur- 
pose of the Commodore Perry mission 
to Japan in 1854; and of the Chinese 
diplomatic mission to the principal 
European countries and the United 
States in 1868, which was headed by 
Abraham Lincoln’s former minister, to 
China, Anson Burlingame. 


The Chinese 


But at home we completely under- 
mined our Far Eastern foreign policy 
by ignoring the consequences of anti- 
Oriental agitation on the West Coast. 


Chinese agitation in California, the 
federal government paid a series of 
indemnities to China for acts of vio- 


of Chinese nationals in the West. The 
desire to escape from the humiliating 
position in which it found itself (plus 
the acute unemployment situation in 
California following the completion 
of the transcontinental railroads) 


finally led Congress to adopt the 


Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. Not 
only was this act discriminatory in 
character, but it represented a radical 


departure from American policy of 


open immigration. 

Even prior to the act, however, the 
government had sanctioned discrimi- 
nation against Chinese. The implica- 


tions ‘of the Emane Paes progenie 


~ Tt remained for 


possessed when it was originally 


tion (1861) had left Congress with no 
alternative but to pass an amendment 
extending citizenship to “aliens of 
African nativity and persons of Afri- 
can descent.” But the extension 
stopped there. 

“The very men,” said Senator Car- 


enter, during the historic debate on 


the Naturalization Act of 1870, “who 
settled the question of Negro suffrage 
upon principle now hesitate to apply 
the principle . . . and now interpose 
the very objections to the enfranchise- 
ment of the Chinaman that the 
Democrats urged against the en- 
franchisement of the freedmen.” 

the courts to 
categorize all Chinese as persons in- < 
eligible to American citizenship. In, 
1878 the. federal District Court in . 
California, in a case involving a 
Chinese, gave the first judicial inter- = 
pretation of the phrase “free white 
persons” which had been in the 
naturalization statute since 1790. In 
this decision, the court gave the 
phrase a negative, discriminatory, 
racial implication which it had not Ks. 


adopted. eh 
Gradually Satie by. the: courts; s0aaen 
the “aliens - ineligible -to-citizenship” 
category was finally given congres- 
sional approval in the exclusionary 


immigration act of 1924. By denying 
citizenship to the Chinese . and 


cluding further Chinese immigration, 
the federal government had, in effect, 
sanctioned the pattern of discrimina- 
tion which’ had developed on the 
West Coast. 

In a twofold sense, anti-Chinese 
agitation in California was an indirect 
outgrowth of the failure of federal re- 
construction policy in the South. 

In the first place, the Chinese 
stereotype was basically nothing more 
nor less than the Negro stereotype im- 
ported to the West Coast and fixed 
upon Chinese immigrants. There ex- 
ists in old records and in the literature 
of the period a wealth of evidence 
to prove that the anti-Chinese senti- 
ment was not based on actual experi- 
ence with, or accurate observation of, 
Chinese immigrants. In fact, the con- 
duct of the hard-working Chinese 
was generally the very opposite of 
that caricatured in the slanders and 
jokes passed about him. 

In the second place, passage of dis- 
criminatory federal legislation aimed 
at the Chinese was effected by a 
coalition of western and southern 
votes. So far as the southern repre- 
sentatives were concerned, their views 
on “the Chinese problem” were iden- 
tical with their views on “the Negro 
problem.” 


A Primer for Hitler 


While the harmful consequences of 


the Exclusion Act, in terms of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, have been noted 
frequently, some of its minor conse- 
quences remained almost unknown. 
When the Exclusion Act was passed 
in 1882, active, organized anti-Semit- 
ism was becoming a powerful factor 
in German politics. Rabid anti- 
Semites in Germany, such as Herman 
Ahlwardt, quickly utilized the prece- 
dent set in this country, in relation to 
the Chinese, to justify arguments for 
excluding Jews from Germany. Gus- 
tav Karpeles wrote in 1905: 


Anti-Semites lost no time in pointing 
to the exclusion of the Chinese from the 
United States and using it in all serious- 
ness as an example which would gradu- 
ally prepare the way in public opinion 
for . . . the expulsion of the Jew. 


Such is ‘the “inescapable  inter- 
relatedness of things,” to use Robert 
Lynd’s phrase; that America’s own 
moral and political failure in facing 
the problem of race and prejudice can 
thus be shown to have some small 
measure of responsibility for the Nazi 
exploitation of anti-Semitism later. 
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The key to an understanding of our 
policy toward the Hawaiian Islands 
and Puerto Rico is to be found in our 
innate ambivalent attitude toward 
racial minorities. The objection to the 
admission of Hawaii as a state always 
has been based upon the racial com- 
position of the islands. These objectors 
raised social and economic issues; 
but the islands would have been ad- 
mitted to statehood years ago had it 
not been for our misgivings over the 
race factor. 

We acquired Puerto Rico in an 
expansionist cycle of our history, and 
in half a century, we have not really 
admitted its people into the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and democracy. 

Thus, since 1898, our territorial ad- 
ministration has represented an exten- 
sion of the segregation policy prac- 
ticed at home. The same policy is 
being applied currently in the admin- 
istration’ of the former Japanese 
mandated islands in the Pacific. 


The Japanese 


The immigration of Japanese to.the 
West Coast really dates from the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
and was, in large part, a consequence 
of that. At the time that anti-Japanese 
agitation became pronounced on the 


West Coast, following the Russo-- 


Japanese War, the federal government 
lacked specific authority to take effec- 
tive measures for the protection of the 
treaty rights of Japanese nationals or 
the rights of American citizens of 
Japanese descent. 

In attempting to prevent the San 
Francisco school board from segre- 
gating Japanese students, President 
Theodore Roosevelt quickly  dis- 
covered that the Supreme Court’s 
emasculation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment had deprived the federal 
government of any legal basis for in- 
tervention. Furthermore, when he 
sought to remedy this situation by 
requesting appropriate legislation, 
southern congressmen and _ senators 
lined up solidly in support of their 
West Coast disciples in segregation. 

Informal exclusion of further Japa- 
nese immigration, which the Presi- 


dent was then compelled to initiate, ~ 
was inevitably followed by formal ex-. 


clusion, and ultimately by denial of 
citizenship rights to the immigrant 
generation. These actions paved the 
way for such clearly discriminatory 


state legislation as the Alien Land. 


Act of California. 


Once the federal government had 
confessed ‘its inability to strike down 
discriminatory legislation, California 
proceeded to segregate the Japanese 
as it had previously segregated the 
Chinese, and as the South had long 
segregated the Negro. 

By 1908 it had become apparent 
that the policy of segregation was 
exerting a profoundly harmful influ- 
ence on the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. For example, anti-Japanese dis- 
crimination in California created a 
situation made to order for Japanese 
militarists. They exploited our racial 
arrogance to crystallize extreme na- 
tionalism in Japan and to cultivate a 
corresponding sense of racial hos- 
tility in many parts of Asia and the 
South Pacific. 


Widespread Trouble Areas 


To some extent, the regional con- 
centration of minority groups has 
tended to obscure the fact that segre- 
gation has become a national policy. 
We often lose sight of the national 
character of segregation in our habit- 
ual statement of the domestic situa- 
tion in regional terms—‘“the Southern 
Problem,” “West Coast Japanese,” 
and so on. 

Since the scapegoat has varied from 
region to-region, the over-all and 
national implications of segregation 
have been ignored. An examination. of 
the actual techniques of segregation 
in the specific trouble areas reveals a 
fairly consistent pattern, varying in 
the severity of application rather than 
in the type of thinking which under- 
lies it. 

Throughout the Southwest, Mexi- 
can Americans have long been segre- 
gated. Separate facilities for Spanish- 
speaking children is the practice of 
many local school systems in Texas. 
The present school code of California 
permits segregation of Mexican chil- 
dren, and segregation is the rule 
wherever Mexicans reside in sizable 
colonies. However, on March 21, 
1946, a federal District Court enjoined 
such separation as “unconstitutional, 
illegal, and void.” The case, at this 
writing, is before the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

Segregated schools exist throughout 
“the citrus belt” in Southern Cali- 
fornia and may be found in the city 
of Los Angeles, as a. consequence of 
residential concentration: ‘Attempts 
have even been made to impose: re- 
strictive real estate .covenants in 
Southern California communities bar- 


ring occupancy by Mexicans. 

In many areas of the Southwest, 
Mexicans have a lower status than 
Negroes. For example, a survey made 
in San Antonio, Tex., in 1943, demon- 
strated that Mexican Americans in 
that city had larger families, occupied 
smaller houses, and earned less an- 
nually than Negroes. Substantially the 
same pattern of segregation may be 
traced in relation to Japanese, Fili- 
pinos, Chinese, Koreans, and Hindus, 
while American Indians are more 
tigorously segregated in the West 
than are Negroes. The original re- 
strictive covenants in California were 
imposed against Oriental, not Negro, 
occupancy; and a case was recently 
fought in-the courts of Los Angeles 
seeking to oust an American Indian 
from his own house, on the ground 
that he is a non-Caucasian. 

In a few cases, as in the early day 
treatment of Armenians in Fresno, 
one is able to trace a similar pattern, 
including residential segregation by 
restrictive covenants. 

While discrimination against Jews 
usually takes a somewhat different 
form, with emphasis on social dis- 
crimination, educational quotas, and 
job discrimination, limited forms of 
residential segregation have been in- 
voked against Jews also—as witness 
the “gentiles only” signs in apartment 
and hotel advertising. One even finds 
old line white, Protestant, Anglo- 
Saxon Americans, migrants from the 
hill country of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, being stereo- 
typed in industrial communities north 
of the Ohio River as “crickets,” and 
“hilligans.” A more famous label of 
the same nature was that used in 


California in the depression years in 


relation to “Okies” and “Arkies.” 
Decisive Years 


In the early years of the republic 
there undoubtedly had existed a 
genuine equalitarian tone and whole- 
some faith in the future of a free 
America. 

With the passing of the frontier 
following the Civil War, the ruthless 
pressures of a rising industrial society 
began to subject Americans to a regi- 
mentation and a sense of spiritual 
restlessness which stimulated aggres- 
sive behavior and a search for scape- 


goats. The process of industrialization 


was so swift and ruthless that often 
the sustaining qualities of the older 
culture perished like dry leaves in a 
forest fire. 


JANUARY 1947 


In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, as Carl J. Friedrich observed, 
“cultural values were squandered and 
often recklessly destroyed.” 

To rationalize the eclipse of “the 
American dream,” a myth evolved 
that the country had been founded 
and had grown to greatness through 
the exclusive efforts of a superior, 
homogeneous people—predominantly 
white, Protestant, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Since this was “a white man’s coun- 


_try,” it was a mistake ever to have 


fought the disastrous Civil War in 
behalf of Negro slaves. “The flower of 
American manhood” had been need- 
lessly slaughtered—the new dispensa- 
tion said—at Gettysburg, Antietam, 
and Cold Harbor. Since then, accord- 
ing to this myth, taking advantage 
of a prostrate nation, “evil and alien 
forces had usurped the ancient birth- 
rights of Anglo-Saxon Protestants” and 
degraded the “American democracy.” 
All of this was the rationalization of 
disturbing realities implicit in the cor- 
rupt and almost chaotic political econ- 
omy from the 1870's on. ; 

Well after the turn of the century, 
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In San Antonio, Mexicans are the most handicapped group in jobs and housing 


this same myth found expression in 
a series of significant books of which 
those by Lothrop Stoddard and Madi- 
son Grant (both of old line middle- 
class American backgrounds) are, per- 
haps, the most revealing. The counter- 
tradition even developed its own 
sociology, in such works as those of 
Professor E. A. Ross of the University 
of Wisconsin who believed that the 
“Anglo-Saxons” were committing 
“race suicide.” 

In an increasingly insecure world, 
the maintenance of minute class. and 
race distinctions created the illusion 
of power and security. In this mad 
scramble for place and position, the 
old democratic tradition tended to be 
forgotten or discredited, or to survive 
only in unreal and compromised ver- 
sions. 

The growing dualism in the Amer- 


ican system of values became increas- _ 


ingly apparent, until it sometimes 
seemed that genuine faith and feeling 
for democracy reposed chiefly in the 


_marginal and outcast groups who 


had been effectively shut out of the 
(Continued on page 106) 


1947—A Voice of Today 


A great-grandniece of Jefferson Davis, the President of the 


Confederacy, affirms an emancipation of the mind and spirit. 


THE AVERAGE DECENT SOUTHERNER 
believes exactly what he says about 
the racial inferiority of the Negro and 
is equally firmly convinced that he 
both loves and understands him bet- 
ter than anyone else. He is sure that 
his attitude, compounded of equal 
parts of patronage and the amused 
fondness also reserved for small chil- 
dren and dogs, is what the Negro 
wants and needs. He can quote you 
a dozen funny stories to prove the 
point. 

The decent southerner is generally 
kindly, as any gentleman is taught to 
be, to the weak or the inferior; he 
expects, overlooks, and forgives the 
pecadillos which are, in fact, necessary 
to the myth of inferiority; he permits 
an occasional frolic since it is always 
within his power to give the order, 
Sto heel 4c - 

He is just as horrified by the 
lyncher as any other American. The 
average decent southerner wants no 
part in that kind of violence. To try 
to explain to him that there is any 
connection between his own attitude 
and sudden death for the Negro 
seems almost hopeless. 

I know, because I myself have lived 
with this prejudice and have become 
a free American only by losing it. 


The Old Mores 


Born and bred in New Orleans, I 
come of a family of well-to-do south- 
erners for many generations back. 
We count among our immediate fore- 
bears a governor of Mississippi, the 
president of the Confederate States, a 
president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, and others closely connected 
with the leading people of the South. 
I grew up with. the accepted attitude 
toward Negroes as a natural part of 
my life—good, kind treatment always 
given, but the badge of inferiority also 
always in evidence, from the Jim 
Crow streetcars to the inevitable jokes 
proving the impossibility of educating 


the Negro. 


In my-entire childhood, I met only 
one person who did not share the 
white superiority complex—a French 
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ANNA G. GOLDSBOROUGH 


—A member of a New Orleans fam- 
ily long prominent in the South, Miss 
Goldsborough is now living in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., with her husband and 
their three small children. 

After graduating from Newcomb 
College, she came north, and worked 
first for the Luce Publications, then 
with Russian War Relief. 


nurse who, in her late twenties, had 
come to New Orleans from France. 
Her attitude, I later realized, was an 
unconscious antidote for the poison 
of prejudice. 

My first vague doubt as to south- 
erm mores was an attempt to reconcile 
the tenets of the Christian church 
with what I saw about me. I found 
it then, and today, impossible. 

The fierce local patriotism of the 
southerner led me to an intensive 
study of southern history, particularly 
of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
eras. This was before I came to New 
York to live, at the age of twenty. I 
wasn’t going to let any Yankee talk 
me down, and I didn’t, but the more 
I argued and the more I studied, the 
graver my own doubts became. 


A New Freedom 


The mind’s door which southern- 
ers shut tight on their prejudice be- 
gan slowly to open, and as it opened 
the whole world of logic and of hu- 
manity became new and exciting. 

A break with one prejudice helps 
break other traditional attitudes. I 


accidentally. 


joined a union at the publishing com- 
pany where | worked, and that fur- 
ther taught me a concept of life and 
human relations totally incompatible 
with prejudice against any race. 

But still there lingered the emo- 
tional flash reaction bred into the 
southerner’s bones despite his intellec- 
tual freedom. In one way, only, was 
this completely vanquished—by the 
opportunity to know Negroes both at 
work and in social relationships. 

The day I could talk with a group 
of people and remember only the sub- 
ject we discussed instead of the color 
of our skins, I knew that I was finally 
free. 

This freedom of mind and heart is 
a joy known only to those going 
every. step of the way. Halfway is 
not good enough, for partial prejudice 
helps neither Negro nor white, and 
continues to confuse the individual. 
The wonderful realization that | 
could consider any subject in the 
world, without fear of the contradic-, 
tions inevitably imposed by racial 
prejudice, has been the greatest. ex- 
perience of my life. 

The re-education of both white 
from the illogical absurdities imposed 
by Jim Crow is in duty bound to 
range himself against his own people 
on this issue, however difficult and 
often emotionally disturbing that may 
prove to be. 

The re-education— of both white 
and Negro in the South is a vital part 
of the fight for justice and under- 
standing, but it is a slow process at 
best and a democratic American can- 
not afford to delay.. Jim Crow must 
be fought by every legal means, for 
so long as segregation continues as the 
physical proof of a belief that Negroes 
are inferior, so long will small chil- 
dren grow up to accept that falsehood 


as fact. 


Ridding America of Jim Crow must 
be the beginning of the educational 
process. It cannot be carried out fully 
in the midst of a segregation:so uni- 
versal that many southerners, like my- 
self, find the road to freedom only 


IN Tivotr Circte, New Onrzeans, 
_ from the center and apex of its green, 
flowery mound, an immense column 
of pure white marble rises in the fair 
unfrowning majesty of Grecian pro- 
portions high above the city’s house 
tops into the dazzling sunshine and 
fragrant gales of the Delta. On its 
dizzy top stands the bronze figure of 
one of the world’s greatest captains. ... 
Great silent one! Who lived to see 
his standard furled and hung in the 
hall of the conqueror; . to note 
the old creeds changing, and to come, 
himself, it may be—God knows—to 
respect beliefs that he had once 
counted follies; . . . amid the clamor 
of the times to stand and wait . . 
with a mind too large for murmur- 
ing, and a heart too great to break, 
until a Messenger as silent as his 
bronze efgy beckoned Robert E. Lee 
‘to that other land . . . where man’s 
common inheritance of error is hid- 
den in the merit of his honest pur- 
pose, and lost in Divine charity. 

So this monument, lifted far above 
our daily strife of narrow interests 
and often narrower passions . . . be- 

comes a2 monument to more than its 
one great and rightly loved original. 
{t symbolizes our whole South’s bet- 
ter self; that finer part which the 
world not always sees; unaggressive, 


but brave, calm, thoughtful, broad- 


minded, dispassionate, sincere, and, in — 


the din of boisterous error roun 
_ about it, all too mute. It typifies that 
intelligence to which the words of a 
late writer most truly apply when he 
says concerning the long, incoherent 
_ discussion of one of our nation’s most 
perplexing questions, “Amid it all the 
South has been silent.” 
“Where it has been silent it now 
should speak.” Nay, already it speaks;_ 
and the blessing of all good men 
_ should rest on this day if it reveals 
_ the Silent South laying off its unsur- 
ndered sword, leaving brawlers to 
ir brawls, and moving out upon 
_ the plain of patient, friendly debate, 
seeking to destroy only error, and to_ 
only truth and equity and a 
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in their incomparable — 


power to solve the dark problems of 
the: futures ia 

It is pleasant to note how much 
common ground is occupied by the 
two sides in this contest of opinions 
[on the race question]. By both it -is 
recognized that the fate of the na- 
tional Civil Rights bill* has not de- 
cided and cannot dismiss the entire 
question of the freedmen’s relations; 
but that it puts upon trial in each 
Southern State a voluntary recon- 
struction which can never be final 
till it has established the moral 
equities of the whole case... . 

It has been carefully demonstrated 
that, not from Emancipation or En- 
franchisement, or anything else in or 
of the late- war, or of Reconstruction, 
but from our earlier relation to the 
colored man as his master, results our 
_ [present] view of him as naturally 

and irrevocably servile. .. . The point 

is made that these views, as remnants 
of that slavery which . . . has of 
tight perished, ought to perish with 
it; and the fact ‘is regretted that in 
many parts of the South they never- 
theless still retain such force . . . that 


*The Civil Rights Act was invalidated by the 
Supreme Court in 1883. The purpose of the 
measure (a consolidation of several bills) was to 
close the loop holes implicit in the vague phras- 
ing of the Fourteenth Amendment by defining 
the freedmen’s civil rights in detailed and posi- 
tive language such as admission to all public 
facilities, forms of transportation, schools, hotels, 
and so on. Invalidation of this act by the U. S. 
Supreme Court made possible the institution of 
segregation in all its forms and ascendancy of 
the “separate but equal” subterfuge as a means 
of circumventing the Civil War amen: ee 
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- had become so corrupt that they were 


black vote, cast, 


A Voice From the Past—1885 


The modern base line of progressive south- 


ern thinking was laid by a great novelist. 


EXCERPTS from “THE SILENT SOUTH” by GEORGE W. CABLE 


the laws afhrming certain human 
rights discordant to the dominant 
race are ... virtually suffocated under 
a simulated acceptance of their nar- 
rowest letter... . 

As one who saw our great Recon- 
struction agony from its first day to 
its last in one of the South’s most 
distracted states and in its largest city 
—with his sympathies ranged upon 
the pro-southern side of the issue, and 
his convictions drifting irresistibly to 
the other—the present writer affirms 
of his knowledge . . . that after we 
had yielded what seemed to us all 
proper deference to our slaves’ eman- 
cipation and enfranchisement, there 
yet remained our invincible determi- 
nation — seemingly to us the funda- 
mental condition of our self-respect— 
never to yield our ancient prerogative 
of holding under our own discretion 
the colored man’s status, not as a 
freedman, not as a voter, but in his 
daily walk as a civilian. 

This attitude in us, with our per- 
sistent mistaking his civil rights for 
social claims, this was the tap-root of 
the whole trouble. For neither would 
his self-respect yield; and not because 
he was so unintelligent and base, but 
because he was as intelligent and 
aspiring as . . . he was, did he make 
this the cause of political estrange- 
ment. This estrangement—full grown 

_at its beginning — was the carpet- - 
bagger’s and scallawag’s opportunity. 
They spring and flourish wherever, 
under representative government, gen- 
utility makes a mistake, however sin- 
‘cere, against the rights of the poor 
and ignorant... . : fig 

Our common assertion in the South _ 
has long been that the base govern- 
ments of the Reconstruction period - 
were overturned by force because they 


nothing but huge machines for the = 
robbery of the whole public... that 
our virtue and intelligence sought 
not the abridgement of any man’s — 
rights but simply the arrest of bribery 
and robbery; that this could be 
only by revolution because of 
2 


a ae 


rationality at the behest of a few 
scoundrels who kept it solid by play- 
ing upon partisan catchwords, or by 
the promise of spoils. 

And especially among those whose 
faith is strongest in our old Southern 
traditions, it always was and is, today, 
sincerely believed that this was the 
whole issue. .. . It was upon this pro- 
fession that the manliest youth and 
intelligence of New Orleans went 
forth to stake their lives, and some to 
pour out their hearts’ blood in inter- 
necine war on the levee of their dear 
city [a local rebellion in 1878]. Sad 
sight to those who know that this was 
not the whole matter—that the spring 
of trouble lay yet deeper down... . In 
all that terrible era the real, funda- 
mental issue was something else 
which the popular southern mind was 
hardly aware of... . 

Many white people of the South 
sincerely believe that the recognition 
of rights proposed in the old Civil 
Rights bills would precipitate a social 
chaos. They believe Civil Rights 
means Social Equality . . . and it is be- 
cause of the total unconsciousness and 
intense activity of this error in the 
South, and the subtle sense of un- 
safety that naturally accompanies it, 
that the [author’s] article on “The 
Freedman’s Case in Equity” is so 
grossly misinterpreted even by some 
who undoubtedly wish to be fair. . . . 

For the sake of any who might still 
misunderstand, let us enlarge here a 
moment. The family relation has 
rights. Hence marital laws and laws 


of succession. But beyond the family 
circle there are no such things as so- 
CIAL PALES vat 6. 

All the relations of life that go by 
impersonal right are Civil relations. 
All that go by personal choice are So- 
cial relations. The one is all of right, 
it makes no difference who we are; 
the other is all of choice, and it makes 
all the difference who we are. For the 
one [relationship] we make laws; for 
the other every one consults his own 
pleasure; and the law that refuses to 
protect a civil right, construing it a 
social privilege, deserves no more re- 
gard than if it should declare some 
social privilege to be a civil right. 

Social choice, civil rights—but a 
civil privilege, in America, is simply 
heresy against both our great national 
political parties at once. 

Our cause pleads for not one thing 
belonging to the domain of social re- 
lations. Surely nothing a man can buy 
a ticket for anonymously at a ticket- 
seller’s hand-hole confers the faintest 
right to even a bow of recognition 
that anyone may choose to withhold. 

But what says the other side? “The 
South will never adopt the suggestion 
of the social intermingling of the two 
races.” So they beg: the question of 
equity, and suppress a question of 
civil right by simply miscalling it “so- 
cial intermingling”; thus claiming for 
it that sacredness from even the law’s 
control which only social relations 
have, and the next instant asserting 
the determination of one race to “con- 
trol the social relations,” so-called, of 


A NOTE ON CABLE AND HIS TIMES 


two. Did ever champions of a cause 
with blanker simplicity walk into a 
sack and sew up its mouth? ... The 
domination of one fixed class by 
another without its consent, is Asiat- 
ic. And yet it is behind this error, of 
Asian antiquity and tyranny, this ar- 
bitrary suppression of impartial, im- 
personal civil rights, that we discover 
our intelligent adversaries in this de- 
bate fortified, imagining they have 
found a strong position! .. . 

Suppose a case: Mr. A. takes a lady, 
not of his own family, to a concert. 
Neither one is moved by compulsion 
or any assertion of rights on the part 
of the other. They have chosen each 
other’s company. Their relation 1s so- 
cial. It could not exist without mutual 
agreement. ; 

They are strangers in that city, 
however, and as they sit in the 
thronged auditorium and look around 
them, not one other soul in that 
house, so far as they can discern, has 
any social relation with them. 

But see, now, how impregnable the 
social relation is. That pair, outnum- 
bered a thousand to one, need not 
yield-a pennyweight of social inter- 
change with any third person unless 
they so choose. 


Nothing else in human life is so 


amply sufficient to protect itself as are 
social relations. Provided one thing— 


that the law will protect everyone im- 


partially in his civil rights, one of the 
foremost of which is that both men 
and laws shall let us alone to our 
personal social preferences. 


One of the leading opponents of segre- 
gation in the very years of its inception 
was George W. Cable of New: Orleans, 


the foremost southern novelist of that pe-— 


riod. He served in the Confederate Army, 
was wounded in a calvary engagement, 
and finished the war on the staff of the 
famous General Nathan Bedford Forrest. 


Cable’s great essay “The Silent South,” 
published in 1885, was a broad-minded 
and brilliantly reasoned protest against the 
reinstitution of a kind of slavery through 
segregation. He lived, like Lincoln, in a 


. Pre-scientific era. when today’s anthropo- 


logical evidence of the basic equality of 
faces was nonexistent; he adhered like his 
contemporaries to the belief that there was 
a kind of superiority in the white race, but 


the modern’ reader can see clearly that 


‘Cable understood this to be a cultural rath- 


er than an innate biological superiority, 
though his terminol is, of course, in- 
adequate for this concept. 


His realization of the true issues of 
democracy, religion, and humanity involved 
in segregation is all the more remarkable 
for having been achieved in the Recon- 
struction South. He pierced through the 
“social equality” arguments which were be- 
ing raised for the first time purposely to 
obscure the question of the Negro’s civil 
rights. Some of his statements and his writ- 
ings on this point remain today among the 
best on the subject. 


Certain excerpts from the “Silent South” 
are printed here for their pertinence to 
today’s discussion. Cable’s lofty and rhetor- 
ical style, his invocation of the spirit of 
Robert E. Lee, as an Elizabethan might 
have invoked the muse of poetry, sound 
quaint to modern ears; but they unmis- 
takably identify the man with his place 
and period, Above all, they give the lia 
to the assumption of many contemporary 


_ histories, even those written in the North, 
- that the white South was provoked to rise — 
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to the last man against unspeakable “‘cor- 
ruption” and “terrorism” in the Recon- 
struction. period. 


Cable speaks from the past to tell us of 
the great betrayal of human rights which 
history has cloaked with this lie. He speaks 
for that silent South of yesterday and to- 
day, for the South .of intelligence, kind- 
ness, and generosity, whose voice has been 
overwhelmed, as was the voice of Cable in 
_his own time, by the tirades of the race- 
haters who impose themselves upon the 
scene as southern spokesmen. 


~He also points a moral to those south- — 


erners of today who, though men of good 
will, and who andoubiedly deiire the 
Negro’s_ well being, nevertheless have 


taught themselves to believe that a public — 


stand against segregation in all its forms 
would never countenanced upon the 
southern scene. Cable faced this issue with 
courage and intelligence sixty years Seo. 


NEGRO HEADS - : PETER PAUL RUBENS 


Shifting Attitudes in Art 


i. “The sensitive medium of the artist has indirectly ican painting, which was so early to be affected by 

___and_ unintentionally played the role of the social the slave tradition. ~ wou 
_ historian,” wrote Alain Locke in his excellent book Mount’s painting (page 31) presents the Negro 

_ “The Negro in Art” (1940), from which most of the __ in the role he came to occupy in American genre art 

‘ examples here reproduced are taken. The handling for many years. Unintentionally a pictorialization of 


é of the Negro as a theme in European and American _ segregation itself, it begins the long road of portrayal 
_ painting is indeed a revelation of changing attitudes. of the Negro in terms of the white man’s attitude 


in the course of time. - toward him rather than as a real human being. Even 
x ‘European masters, like Rubens in the study above, the portrait of the leader of the Amistad captives, by 
: and Velasquez (page 32) regarded the person of the Abolitionist Jocelyn, is romanticized. He is pre- 
dark skin as a part of the universal life about them. sented as “the noble savage.” xan 
A century later, the fluctuating fortunes of the Present-day American artists are freeing themselves 
ba; Negro and the artists’ reactions to these changes, are from the influence of the slave tradition, Compare 
_ * reflected in two French paintings (page 30), that of the two women of Gordon Samstag and Velasquez 
the page boy of Mme. Du Barry (done in 1762), and (page 32). The trend to realism, absorption in forth- 
"that of Belley, deputy to the Versailles Convention right presentation of the American scene, is giving 
_ (made in 1797). Lae Sia Bad eZ our artists the clearer eyes of the earlier Europeans. 
 “Zamor,” the page, shows the influence of the | Again the Negro, whatever his status, ist becoming 
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tion of slavery, and offers a transition to Amer- a person to the artist, a part of universal life. ees 


Portrait of A. L. Belley, Deputy to the Versailles Convention Fi 
GIRONDET DE ROUCY-TRIASON 


Musee National, Versailles 


; Zamor, Page to Mme. Du Barry ‘ 
C. A. VAN LOO : 
Musee Carnavalet, Paris 


Cinqué, Chief of the Amistad Captives 
NATHANIEL JOCELYN 
New Haven Colony Historical Society 


WILLIAM SIDNEY MOUNT 
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II. 


REGIONAL DEVICES 


: The Nation’s Capital 


Here are the attitudes and practices which make Washington, D. C., 


a travesty on the politics and culture of our American democracy. 


JOSEPH D. LOHMAN and EDWIN R. EMBREE 


IF RACE PREJUDICE AND SEGREGATED 
citizenship are incompatible with 
democracy, then Washington, the city, 
is unworthy of Washington, the 
capital of the United States. It is more 
than a mere domestic curiosity that 
this federal community must be listed 
among the most race-prejudiced and 
undemocratic large cities in the coun- 
try. It is a grave political weakness as 
well, and compromises our cause in 
the court of world opinion. 

If it were the express purpose of 
our people to lay before the world the 
seamy side of our politics and cul- 
ture, we could hardly find a more 
dramatic way to do so than exhibit- 
ing the patterns of segregation and 
discrimination which prevail within 
the capital. 

It is often remarked that Washing- 
ton is unduly responsive to the in- 
fluence of the political pressures of 
rural America. But the reverse of this 
is equally true. The national capital 
has not only shaped the architecture 
of the nation in the form of village 
post offices and state capitol buildings; 
its influence in setting a social pattern 
is of far greater moment. 


Influences at Work 


The atmosphere of Washington, the 
capital, is expressed in the policies 
formulated there which reach out in- 
to the far corners of the nation. It 


is precisely’ for this reason that the — 


pattern of Washington the city, is 


_ confounding in its inconsistency. 


c 


a 


A few such agencies as the former 
Farm Security Administration and 
National Youth Administration, with 
policies of equal and inclusive public 
service regardless of race, were of 
positive importance in reducing un- 
democratic practices in some areas of 
America. But over a period of years, 
Washington has exerted an even 


greater negative influence by its thor- 


oughly “Jim Crow” example. 

_ Geographically, Washington is a 
kind of never-never land, an enclave 
lying between a southern state and 
two border states. In the Sixties the 


confederate capital was only about 
a hundred miles away. But the re- 


i 


—A sociologist, Mr. Lohman, is a 
member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and also director of 
race relations for the Julius Rosen- 


wald Fund. 


He is at present directing a Rosen- 
wald study of race relations in the 
District of Columbia. 


His co-author, president of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, has made a 
special study of Negro education and 
of relations between white and colored 
races. 


Mr. Embree’s books include “Amer- 
ican Negroes: a Handbook” (1942); 


& 5 
“Brown Americans: The Story of a 


Tenth of the Nation” (1943); and 
“Thirteen Against the Odds” (1944). 
He has also written numerous mono- 
graphs and magazine articles on race 
relations and cultural anthropology. 


mark that Washington is a “southern 
city” by geography is an inadequate 
explanation of its undemocratic seg- 
regation practices, and certainly can- 
not be accepted as a justification. 
On the other hand, it is as much an 
error to explain these idiosyncracies by 
classing the capital among typical 
border cities which exhibit simul- 
taneously strictures of caste along 
with racial freedom. Washington has 
a personality of its own. It is the 
product of its own special history, of 
the dramatic convergence of forces in 
a great nation still bedeviled by un- 
reconciled regional, ethnic, and eco- 
nomic pressures. It is these pressures. 


- which reach into the city and struggle 


beneath the Capitol dome. | 

-Washington’s segregation practices 
are in part a direct expression of that 
struggle. From the days of Woodrow 
Wilson’s “New Freedom” through 
Franklin Roosevelt’s “New Deal,” 
reactionary southern Democrats 
(along with that region’s quota of 
genuine progressives) have loomed 
large in the affairs of the nation. The 
same legislators from the South are 
returned with monotonous regularity 
by thcir constituents. They have ac- 
cumulated  seniorities which place 
them in strategic positions on com-. 
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mittees, giving them influence all out 
of proportion to their own numbers 
or the constituencies from which they 
come. They have actually dictated in- 
ternal affairs of the District of Col- 
umbia. 


The City’s Government 


Mississippi's Bilbo served for years 
as chairman of the Senate District 
Committee—which means as “Mayor 
of Washington”—until his party lost 
control of the Senate. Southerners, 
for a generation, have appeared re- 
peatedly in key roles on the subcom- 
mittees on appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, which hold 
the purse strings of all the bureaus 
and departments at the capital. 

Nearly all government bureaus 
point in two directions in rational- 
izing their limited employment of 
Negroes, or the difficulties encoun- 
tered in advancing them. One finger 
invariably is pointed at the assumed 
prejudices of white employes who are 
native Washingtonians; the other is 
pointed to “the Hill’—to Congress— 
where sit. the influential southern 
watchdogs of “White Supremacy.” 
And these explanations are not wholly 
rationalizations. 


The United States Employment — 


Service, for example, found it possible 
to abandon its policy of segregating 
the employment files of the Washing- 
_ton office itself only after Representa- 
tive Malcolm C. Tarver of Georgia, 
who had’ served as chairman of the 
subcommittee on appropriations for 
the Department of Labor, was de- 
feated in the primaries. 

However, the pressure of powerful 
southern congressmen does not ex- 
plain away the pattern in its entirety. 
Variations in the employment. prac- 
tices of the government agencies are 
notable, and character and courage on 
the part of top officials can accom- 


plish much when they are exerted. 


‘Contrast the personnel practice of the 
Department of Interior under Harold 
L. Ickes, or OPA under Leon Hen- 
derson and Chester Bowles, with the 
racialism of the tradition-bound De- 
partment of State, or with the pa- 


sad 


ternalistic Department of Agriculture 
—and you will find that a large area 
of administrative discretion actually 
exists. 

Segregation and related discrimina- 
tory practices in government take es- 
sentially three forms: first, denial to 
Negroes and other minority groups 
of equal opportunity for employment 
and advancement; second, segregation 
of service facilities for employes such 
as restaurants and rest rooms in gov- 
ernment agencies; and third, unequal 
and segregated service to the public. 


Federal Employment 


Fully one third of Washington’s 
employment opportunities are in gov- 
ernment service, and federal employ- 
ment policies are fundamental in 
shaping the pattern of the whole 
community. Notable gains in obtain- 
ing government employment were 
made by Negroes during the war. 

The Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice revealed in its survey 
of 1944 that 19.2 percent of the em- 
ployes in departmental services (for 
the most part located in Washington) 
were Negroes. This figure is especially 
significant since it represents a four- 
fold increase in employment of Ne- 
groes by the federal government dur- 
ing the war years (10,000 in 1938 to 
over 40,000 in 1944). Though the 


population of the capital » increased 
greatly during this period, there was 
not a disproportionate increase in 
Negroes. In 1940, the city population 
of Washington was 663,091, of whom 
187,266 (28 percent) were classed as 
Negroes. The ratio remained about 
the same during the war, according 
to recent. estimates. 

The employment increases can be 
too optimistically construed. Although 
Negroes are found in jobs at various 
levels, for the most part they are con- 
fined to the lower paid and least 
skilled classifications. Their chief oc- 
cupational gain has been their appear- 


ance for the first time, and in increas- . 


ing proportions, as clerical workers. 
Even here, however, free and equal 
access to employment is not firmly 
established, for the new clerical op- 
portunities were too largely limited 
to wartime agencies such as the Office 
of Price Administration. The Negro, 
lacking seniority, faces the loss of 
many of his new gains as postwar® 
cutbacks in government employment 
proceed. A considerable number of 
the wartime governmental employes 
are in temporary or “nonclassified” 
appointments and do not enjoy the 
tenure which Civil Service affords. 
In recent years restaurants in gov- 
ernment agencies have become in- 
creasingly available to all empleyes. 


Secretary Ickes laid down a clear 
policy of equal access to cafeterias of 
the Department of the Interior. This 
custom has spread, and Negroes now 
eat in nearly all government cafeterias. 

This particular “new freedom” has 
not yet influenced Washington’s pub- 
lic restaurants. And in the Capitol it- 
self, we find the most striking in- 
stance of segregation in the rule 
which denies Negroes the use of the 
Senate and House dining rooms. 

A recent incident illustrates the 
absurdity of this rule in practice. A 
distinguished Negro educator was in- 
vited to eat in the restaurant of the 
House. One of the southern repre- 
sentatives, seeing him there, ap- 
proached and asked, “Sir, are you a 
colored man?” On receiving an af- 
firmative reply, he pressed, “Are you 
an American colored man?” When 
the Negro again said “Yes,” the 
southern congressman announced, 
“Then you can’t eat here.” Foreign 
emissaries and native Americans who 
reflect upon the matter must be some- 
what bewildered by the fact that in 
the nation’s capital color itself is not 
the real disability, but the fact of be- 
ing an American of color. d 

Negro Americans found Washing- 
ton more accessible during the Roose- 
velt years. However, there are in- 


War Derae workers punching “code slips’—one for each soldier—as a first step toward family allowance checks 
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formal devices which can effectively 
nullify top policy directives. Among 
agency personnel men there is a sort 
of subterranean clearance of informa- 
tion which works forceably to cir- 
cumvent Civil Service offerings. “The 
rule of three”—the Civil Service prac- 
tice of sending three equally rated 
applicants from whom an official may 
select an employe—does not offer the 
obstacles to discriminatory practice 
that many people assume, even if all 
of the names submitted in a given in- 
stance happen to be those of Negroes. 
An obscure but prejudiced reception- 
ist or clerk can often slant the whole 
racial character of an agency’s serv- 
ices. The informal powers of non- 
policy-making employes take on 
the force of policy-making when bu- 
reau heads are weak, or when those 
heads seemingly refrain from any- 
thing more than lip service to anti- 
discrimination. 

_ For a time, the USES insisted that 
its services were fair and equal, even 
though segregated files existed. It 
stated that requests for workers were 
immediately referred on an equal 
basis to both the Negro and white 


offices. Upon investigation, it became ° 


clear that the information took longer, 
sometimes days longer, to reach the 
Negro offices. By that time the posi- 
tion usually had been filled. 


In a number of agencies where top 
personnel has insisted upon the im- 
plementation of a policy of non-dis- 

crimination at all levels, there have 
been striking departures from the 
early USES attitude. In the Federal 
Housing Administration, and certain 
sections of the Bureau of the Census 
—along with OPA and Interior— 
vigorous and forthright action by con- 
scientious administratots resulted not 


alone in more democratic employment 


practices, but in common employe 
facilities and equal extension of serv- 
ice to the community and the nation. 


_ The Voteless District 


One of the peculiar circumstances 
which makes segregation possible in 
the District is the political disfran- 
chisement of all its citizens—itself 
an anomaly in a democracy’s capital. 
Since Washingtonians do not vote, 
they do not govern themselves. And 
since they do not govern themselves 
it falls to the lot of outsiders, too 


frequently of the stripe of Senator | 


Bilbo, to do so. 


_ Such progressive forces as exist 


~ 


among the residential population of 
the District are powerless to make 


_ JANUARY 1947 
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_ Harris & Ewing 


Substandard Negro housing within a stone’s throw of the Capitol 


their opinions on the matter felt in a 
political sense. -According to two un- 
official polls, conducted in 1938 and 
1946, a majority of citizens desire to 
win the franchise. 

The 1946 poll was conducted by a 
number of local organizations on 
what was Election Day in the rest 
of the nation. Two questions were 
asked on the ballots: “Do you want 
local self-government? Do you want 
representation in Congress?” One 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand bal- 
lots were cast. Of these the affirmative 
vote on local self-government was in 
the ratio of 7 to 3 and on national 
representation, 6 to 1. In view of 
this growing desire on the part of 
Washingtonians to have a voice in 


politics, the franchise may eventually 


be established and progressive ele- 
ments and Negro voters themselves 
may then have a chance to oppose 
the racial practices in the capital. 
Meanwhile, the District is governed 
by congressional committees, and re- 
sponsibility rests with the Congress 
and the three district commissioners, 
appointed by the President. Local 
Washingtonians can exert their in- 
fluence only through neighborhood 
associations in which they are or- 
ganized. In the administration of the 
District, itself, segregation is the rule. 
Throughout the municipal services 
of the District, the job ceiling for 
Negroes is uniformly low. Negroes 
are confined to unskilled and menial 
jobs. Only in the public schools, 
rigidly segregated, and in units of the 


‘ment 


police and fire departments, do Ne- 
groes hold jobs of a_ professional 
character. There is one Negro muni- 
cipal court judge, but practically no 
Negroes are found in professional or 
technical capacities outside these lim- 
ited areas. 

Senator Bilbo, as chairman of the 
District Committee, repeatedly op- 
posed suffrage for the District and ré 
marked upon the parallel, as he saw 
it, between Mississippi and Washing- 
ton. To give the District the vote, he 
asserted, would be to enfranchise the 
Negroes and deliver the capital into 
their hands. In this respect, he made 
of the District, and the pattern he 
helped maintain there, a campaign 
issue among his own constituents. 

Bilbo was himself on sound ground 
in making the pattern of the capital 
an issue in the states; but since he was 
singularly alone in this, the whole 
matter is decided not by the voters of 
the nation, but by Mississippi and the 
representatives of the southern states 
adjacent to the District. 


The District Schools 


The public schools of Washington 
are a much contested subject. Segre- 
gated as they are, they offer employ- 
opportunities for qualified 
Negro educators who might not 
otherwise secure professional assign- 
ments. Paradoxically, this creates a 
stake in certain forms of segregation 
among some members of the. pro- 


a 


fessional class and brings support of 


‘this undemocratic practice from quite 


~~ 


unexpected quarters. (See “Human, 
All Too Human,” by E. Franklin 
Frazier, page 74.) The dual system is 
nevertheless discriminatory. It is the 
old story of the southern school sys- 
tem. Budgetary allocations operate 
continuously to the disadvantage of 
the overcrowded Negro schools. In 
1940, Negro pupils made up 32 per- 
cent of the public school enrollment, 
but the Negro schools received only 
18 percent of the 1941 funds. 

The pattern of the public schools 
has broad ramifications. It affords an 
example. which reinforces segregation 
in other areas. In institutions of high- 
er learning, the practice varies. Al- 
though American University is now 
admitting Negroes to its evening 
school, it still excludes them from the 
liberal arts campus. Catholic Uni- 
versity has begun to admit Negroes. 
George Washington University ac- 
cepts no Negro students, a fact which 
recently prompted the actress, Ingrid 
Bergman, to announce publicly her 
regret that she had accepted an en- 
gagement in that university’s audi- 
torium, “Before I came to America,” 
she said, “I didn’t know there was 
any place where colored people could 
not come in.” 


Howard University, located in the 


District of Columbia, is predominantly 


Negro, though white students are en- 
rolled also, particularly in the no- 
table medical and dental colleges. 
While it is indirectly the product of 
America’s segregation history, How- 
ard has been quietly turning into the 
general population first rate Negro 
scholars whose achievements have 
been helping to undermine the segre- 
gation philosophy. 

Though one could live a lifetime 
in white Washington without becom- 
ing directly aware of this university, 
he would feel the end results of the 
work. of its graduates and faculty 
in effecting changes of national 
significance through the federal courts 
and through the policies of govern- 
ment agencies in Washington. 


The “Black Cabinet” 


During the New Deal period and 
the war years, the legend of a “Black 
Cabinet” sprang up in the country, 
and sometimes was pressed into serv- 
ice by political orators for whatever 
“scare” value it.might have. Actually 
the so-called “Black Cabinet” never 
had the power attributed to its mem- 
bers. It was never an organized group. 

Its beginnings went back to the 
early Thirties when a few Negroes 
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were brought into the government 
agencies, usually as “advisers on 
Negro affairs.” These pioneers -became 
the much discussed “cabinet.” Their 
duties were often vaguely defined, 
their authority limited, their supe- 
riors timid, and many congressmen 
hostile. Fortunately, these Negro ad- 
visers, for the most part, were able 
young men and women. One of the 
ablest—a sort of elder statesman for 
all the rest—was Mary McLeod 
Bethune. Mrs. Bethune and her as- 
sociates in the “Black Cabinet” be- 
came a very real influence in their 
effective work to enlarge opportuni- 
ties for Negroes in public service. 


While the progress has been slow, 
varying in rate from department to 
department, the pattern of govern- 
ment employment—largely reacting to 
titanic. stresses of the times—has 
changed a great deal since the early 
days of the Black Cabinet. 

These efforts have scarcely modified 
policy in the District itself, particu- 
larly the rules and regulations which 
control the details of ‘community life. 


Thus, the District Board of Recre- 
ation rigidly segregates the Negro 
and white populations in a few major 
play areas. Since Washington’s Negro 
population is widely distributed and 
has only recently begun to concentrate 
in a “black belt,” this has placed un- 
usual burdens upon the white or 
Negro group which happens to be 
unfortunately located with reference 
to the recreational restrictions. E. B. 
Henderson, an experienced Negro 
recreational worker in the Washing- 
ton public schools, speaking at the 
White House Conference on “War- 
time Recreation,” reported the follow- 
ing as a typical incident: 


On a vacant lot in southwest Wash- 
ington, people of all races and ages 
living in the neighborhood _ played 
marbles, horseshoes, and baseball. There 
were no supervisors, no fights, no fences. 
One year later, the ground became part 
of the playground system. Negro boys 
sat on the curbstone and mused anent 
the sudden quirks of democracy, while 
their white friends. continued to par- 
ticipate in the organized activities. 
Fights and property damage were fre- 
quent. The following year, when the 
playground was again unsupervised, 
everybody played. There was no fric- 
tion, 


Hospitals and public health pro- 
visions are rigidly segregated. Five of 
the nine general voluntary hospitals 
do not admit Negro patients although 
they do provide segregated clinics. : 


Negro puysicians are not permitted 
to practice in any of Washington’s 
hospitals with the exception of Freed- 
men’s, which is supported by federal 
funds. Most of its patients are Ne- 
groes. Among the hospitals which ex- 
clude Negro physicians is Gallinger 
General Hospital, with 70 percent of 
the patients colored. The District 
Medical Society which controls the 
staff of Gallinger opposes the ad- 
mission of Negro physicians. 

The restrictive and inadequate 
health services for Negroes further 
aggravate already shocking conditions 
of morbidity and mortality. The eco- 
nomic plight, of the Negro through- 
out the nation limits his ability to 
secure health as a purchaseable com- 
modity. Among Washington’s Negro 
citizens, the health problem is further 
complicated by the requirement that 
Negro physicians withdraw from at- 
tending their patients if they are ad- 
mitted to any hospital other than 
Freedmen’s. 


No Room at the Inn > 


The depth of Washington’s racial 
discrimination is revealed in the ac- 
tion’ of a church-supported hospital 
which refused to open its doors to a 
woman in childbirth. 


On a wintry morning of 1945, a 
colored woman in labor, unable to 
find a cab, set out in the company of 
her sister for the maternity ward of 
the Gallinger General Hospital. 
Reaching the vicinity of the church- 
supported hospital, the women dis- 
covered that the birth was so immi- 
nent that the expectant mother could 
not reach Gallinger in time. The 
sister rushed up the steps of the de- 
nominational hospital and sought ad- 
mission for the suffering woman as 
an emergency patient. This was curtly 
refused and the baby was delivered 
on the sidewalk in front of the hos- 
pital. Its staff supplied a sheet to cover 
the mother and child until the muni- 
cipal ambulance arrived to take them 
to Gallinger. 
There is no major Washington 
hotel which will accept American 
Negroes as guests if the request for 
accommodations can in any way be 
avoided. When the Pittsburgh Courier 


~last spring canvassed the major hotels 


as to their policies, eight responded 
that they would not accept Negroes. 
One manager stated that his estab- 


lishment “might take Negro guests 


on advance reservations, but if they 


appeared in person (without reserva- 


tion) they would be refused.” 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
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The Washington community is 
) alert, however, like the southern con- 
| gressman in the House restaurant, 
| against insulting dark-skinned foreign 
diplomats. The result is that venture- 
| some colored Americans can, and 
| sometimes do, go where they might 
otherwise be excluded. One American 
Negro demonstrated the point by oc- 
: cupying a room in one of Washing- 
ton’s fashionable hotels by the subter- 
fuge of wrapping a turban about his 
_ head and registering under a foreign- 
_ sounding name. On the other hand, 
_ another first class hotel refused ac- 
_ commodations to a Negro who had 
_ regularly occupied quarters there 
when it became public knowledge 
that he was an American Negro. 


An interesting sidelight on the re- 
cent hotel strike in Washington was 
the variation in’the picket lines at the 
several hotels. At one Connecticut 
Avenue hostelry, segregated picket 
lines prevailed, with white workers 
picketing the front entrance and 
Negroes picketing the rear. At Wash- 
ington’s newest hotel, a thoroughly 
mixed picket line of both Negroes 
and whites patrolled the front. 


Un-American Anomalies 


The Negro must literally “stand 
up to eat” in public restaurants. With 
a few exceptions—the cafeterias in the 
government agencies, the restaurant 
at the Union Station, and the YWCA 
cafeteria—a Negro will not be served 
in Washington’s downtown restau- 
rants. Several private concessionnaires 
operating on property of the federal 
government, including the airport 
restaurant and the new National Zoo- 
logical Park restaurant, do not serve 
Negro. patrons. 


Collier for Farm Security Administration 


Negro workers checking material for wartime emergency construction 


sutution Hall for a concert by 
Marian Anderson, under its policy of 
“white artists only,” was a national 
incident. The same organization made 
the premises available to the Tuske- 
gee Institute Choir, but significantly 
without charge, during the campaign 
on behalf of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. The local college fund 
committee was joined by a number 
of civic organizations in picketing the 
concert in protest-against the “lily- 
white” rental clause and the _patron- 
izing attitude of the DAR in per- 
mitting Negroes access to the prem- 
ises only on the basis of “charity.” 
The theaters of the District are 


rigidly segregated. Washington’s ma- 


In Washington’s “dime _ stores,” _jor legitimate theater, the National, 
Negroes are permitted to eat at the allows no American Negroes in its 


counters where there are no seats. 
_ They are refused service when seated. 


Since the end of the war, one of the 


larger department stores. which for a 
time had accepted Negro patronage at 
its soda fountain has reversed its pol- 
iey and will no longer serve Negroes. 
‘There is no end to the anomalies 

~ that can be cited. Negroes and whites 
intermingle freely on the buses and 
street cars, but both the company and 
the union are opposed to_ hiring 
Negro platform men. In one of the 


Negroes are free to attend various 


——— 


when the “Ice Show” comes to town. 
The refusal of the Daughters of 


_ the American Revolution to rent Con-. 


- _ 
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major commercial. recreation centers, 


sporting events, but they are excluded © 


audience. The film, “It Happened in 
Springfield,” which reports a Massa- 


_chusetts experiment in successful non- 


segregated race relations, was shown 
before segregated audiences. 
Housing illustrates most effectively: 
the capital’s racialism. Gains have 
been made in eliminating alley slums, 
yet the process of beautifying the city, 
especially development of the Mall, has 
worked hardship on Negroes. Many 


of their hovels were condemned but 
no adequate new quarters provided. © 


In the older Washington, Negroes 
and whites were widely dispersed, 
with Negroes living in nearly all sec- 
tions of the city. However, the cap- 
ital’s planned deyelopment, with its 
irresponsible disregard for displaced 


= 


must make it. 


Negroes, has fostered a corresponding 
growth in restrictive covenants. As a 
result, Negroes are crowded together 
in a few segregated areas. This is the 
pattern so frequently encountered in 
northern industrial cities. The Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority in 
1944 summarized the situation thus: 

“The core of the slum area which 
is slightly more than three square 
miles—less than 5 percent of the land 
area of the entire District—houses ap- 
proximately 15 percent of the Dis- 
trict’s population and nearly 30 per- 
cent of the entire Negro population 
of Washington.” 

‘The Canon of Washington Cathe- 
dral (Episcopal) recently remarked 
that the capital city with all its sym- 


bolism of great men and_ historic 


events possesses no “symbol here for 
the sovereignty of God.” He has an- 
nounced plans to raise funds through- 
out the nation for the completion of 
the southern wing of the Cathedral. 

The journalist George Sessions 
Perry wrote of Washington recently 
as “the great seal of the U.S. ... set 
down ..in granite on the banks of the 
Potomac.” 

The sovereignty of God and the 
seal of our democracy can be pro- 
claimed by the stones of cathedrals | 
and of public buildings but America ¢ 
will continue to be symbolized by the | 
life of the people who live in the nt 
shadow of these structures. And ; 
Washington is not yet the symbol we — 4 
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FIERY WORDS— 


LIGHTED 


TORCHES 


The preaching of hate and _ intoler- 
ance helps kindle the fires of prejudice, 
helps stir the irresponsible to deeds 
of mob violence. 


Southern Ways 


‘i. fF * . ° 
Jim Crow™ has the force if not the dignity of law in the southern states 
where a “separate but equal” myth fences the Negro in and shuts him out. 


‘THE CHIEF DEVICE OF RACIAL SEGREGA- 
tion in the South is law. In all south- 
ern states the law defines one’s racial 
identification and then proceeds to 
define status and rights, all in relation 
to race. A formidable example of “the 
southern way” is to be found in the 
statutes of Georgia, the state having 
the largest Negro population in the 
United States. 

Under Georgia law the term “white 
person” includes “only persons of the 
White’ or Caucasian race, who have 


no ascertainable trace of either Negro, 


African, West Indian, Mongolian, 
Japanese, or Chinese blood in their 
veins. No person, any one of whose 
ancestors has been duly registered 
with the State Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics as a colored person or person 
of color, shall be deemed to be a 
white person.” (Georgia Code, 1932 
Annotated; Chapter 34, Section 312.) 
Georgia also declares “All Negroes, 
Mulattoes, Mestizos, and their 
descendants, having any ascertainable 
trace of either Negro or Africah, 
West Indian, or Asiatic Indian blood 
in their veins, and all descendants of 
any person having either Negro or 
African, West Indian, or Asiatic In- 
dian blood in his or her veins, shall be 
known in this State as persons of 
color.” (Georgia Code, 1932, Anno- 
tated; Chapter 79, Section 103.) 


Under the Law 


There the southern color-caste sys- 
tem begins. Every aspect of life is 
regulated by the laws on race and 
color. From birth through education 
and marriage to death and’ burial 
there are rules and regulations saying 
that you are born “white” or 
“colored”; that you may be educated, 
if colored, in’ a school system sepa- 
rated on the basis of race and “as 
nearly uniform as possible” with that 
available for whites; that you may 
marry a person of your choice only if 
that person is colored, this being the 
only celebration of marriage a colored 
minister of the gospel may perform; 
and that when you die (in Atlanta, at 
least). you may not be buried in a 
cemetery where whites are interred. 


IRA DE A; REID 


—By a leading southern sociologist, 
who is a visiting professor this year 
in both Haverford College and New 
York University. 

Mr. Reid, author of studies of 
Negro sharecroppers, migrants, and 
union members, was born in Virginia 
and lived in a number of southern 
states during his growing up days. He 
attended Atlanta University and later 
the Universities of Pittsburgh and 
Columbia, and has taught in a num- 
ber of colleges from Texas to New 
York. He is professor of sociology at 
Atlanta University. 


But that isn’t all. Between birth and 
death colored persons find that the 
law decrees that they shall be sepa- 
rated from white persons on all forms 
of transportation, in hotels or inns, 
eating places, at places of recreation 
or amusement, on the tax books, as 
voters, in their homes, and in many 
occupations. 

To be specific, it is a punishable 
offense in Georgia for a barber shop 
to serve both white and colored per- 
sons, or for Negro barbers to sefve 
white women or girls; to bury a 
colored person in a cemetery in which 
white people are buried; to serve both 
white and colored persons in the same 
restaurants within the same room, or 
anywhere under the same license. 
Restaurants are required to display 


~ signs reading Licensed to serve white 


people only, or Licensed to serve 
colored people only. The law also de- 
iclares that wine and beer: may not be 


‘Iserved to white and colored persons 


“within the same room at any time.” 
‘Taxis must be marked For White 
‘Passengers Only, or For Colored 
Passengers Only. There must~ be 


‘white drivers for carrying white 


.passengers and colored drivers for 
carrying colored passengers. 

: Furthermore, in Atlanta, it is an 
loffense against the public order, peace, 
and morals for any amateur white 
‘baseball team to play baseball on any 
vacant lot or baseball diamond. within 
two blocks of a playground surround- 
ing a Negro public school and set 
apart by the city for athletic purposes 
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during the summer. It is unlawful for 
white and colored persons to use or 
frequent the same public park. The 
only exception to this rule is that 
Negroes may visit “so much of Grant 
Park as is occupied by the zoo.” 

Finally, state laws regulating the 
seating of colored persons on all pub- 
lic carriers are enforceable in Atlanta 
by the local police, as well as by the 
operators of the vehicles, who have 
police power. 


Local Mores 


There the law ends and custom and 
usage begin to function. Thus, a 
Negro in Atlanta may be born in the 
municipal hospital at which no 
Negro doctor is allowed to serve. The 
mother may remain there for twenty- 
four hours after delivery, while a - 
white mother may remain seventy- 
two hours for post-delivery care. 

Though Atlanta has a colored 
school population ef approximately 
30,000, until 1945 there was only one 
public kindergarten for Negro chil- 
dren in the whole city—so over- 
crowded that only a small proportion 
of the applicants could be admitted. 
If he goes to the public schools, the 
Negro child may find the school day 
divided into two or three “staggered” 
sessions because of overcrowding. 
There is only one high school for 
colored girls and boys, and that runs 


‘on double and triple shifts in some 


prades.aezc? 4s . 
T£ a colored student wishes voca- 
tional training, the public schools pro- 


‘vide for him only a fraction of the 


cpportunity offered a white student. 
If the student wishes to do “out- 
side reading,” he finds the segregated 
public library for Negroes as poorly 
equipped, in comparison with .the 
main library for whites, as is his 
school library in comparison with that 
for white pupils. a} 
If he wishes to pursue his higher 
education at one, E the state colleges 
for colored persons, the inferiority 
and discrimination persist. He may 
decide to attend one of the many 
private colleges in Georgia. There is 
no law to prevent his doing so, but if - 


any private educational institution 
should accept both’ white and colored 
students, its endowment would be- 
come subject to tax—a formidable de- 
vice. 


Jim Crow Enroute 


When this colored Georgian travels, 
he gets on the front end of the street 
car, sits at the rear, and gets off at the 
rear. White persons get on at the 
front, choose seats from the front 
toward the rear, and get off at the 
front. The Negro finds that the sys- 
tem seldom works when cars are 
crowded—white. passengers take all 
the seats, front and rear. 

If the colored person plans to leave 
the city by bus, he may eventually be 
able to buy a ticket at the terminal. 
Colored travelers are served at the 
convenience of the white clerks. Then 
he may or may not get a seat, for 
usually colored persons are permitted 
to enter the bus only after white 
passengers have been seated. If the 
bus is a “de luxe” express, he may 
be told “All Negroes take the second 
_ bus.” The second bus will make all 
stops, and probably be old and dirty. 

If a colored person leaves the city 
by train, he will purchase his ticket 
at the city ticket office because the 
clerks are less discriminatory there 
than at the railroad station. It is easy 
to get a ticket for the “Jim Crow” 
coach on any train save on such crack 
trains as “The Southerner” to Wash- 


Separate but Unequal Schools 


(1943-44 Figures from the U.S. Office of Education) 
Average public school expenditure per child per year for the country 


asm Whole gies his cis Ske eae ee oot atee sie aay age eee OE Oso 
Average public school expenditure per child per year in the 31 states s 

having non-segregated school systems ........++++e2+eeeeeee++ 131.36 
Average public school expenditure for each white child in 11 of the 

states which have segregated systems*® ..........++++seeeseeess 84.79 
For each Negro child in the same 11 states ....... : eee ee 36.97 _. 
Average public school expenditure per child per year in these 11 states 

with segregated systems: 

State White Negro 
Alabama ........... Soeur $70.20 $25.65 
Arkansas ... ae ox 61.03 25.81 | 
Blopida* stare ss Yuisensy oe ooh eee 95.96 47.44 

i Georgiana iak.. 06 Ge L RES - 73.79 23.63 
Mouistanaanrmite ters i) os ate anes * 121.32 40.25 . ee 
Matylandn cfr otiacis «<i se ey eciaees 115.52 90.82 — 

ee WASTIMET OTR 5 eee lst Goes aes! «4:8, ROOD sac 11.96 

_ North C: olina a ebeuesecelevehwpete rss le.0"e 71.60 | a 50.07 
Oklahoma eee eects eee 8813, 95.21** 

_. »« SoutheCarolina ....60.....20 008! . 82,43 26.85 
ike Texas... eee e eee eeee ence eee eee 9269) > RPGSA2E 


* Com pata figures not yet available for Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri Henitesvee: Vir- $~ 
ginia, West Virginia, and District of Columbia. 
‘hed ee wholly id oe while many ob white schools are coh 
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ington and New York, and “The 

Flagler” to Chicago. Only twenty-one 
seats are available to Negroes on these 
“all reserved” trains. 

If he wishes Pullman accommoda- 
tions, he telephones the city ticket 
office and makes the reservation, hop- 
ing that he will not be asked whether 
he is “white or colored.” If he says 

“colored,” the chances are that he will 
not get a lower on the best train; he 
may get “lower 13”—a berth in a 
drawing room or a compartment—on 
a later train. 


~~find the devices of segregation either — 


Marion Palfi for American Missionary Association 


school—modern and attractive—for white children in an Alabama town 


If the traveler goes to the station for 
his ticket, he enters the side entrance 
where the “colored waiting room” 
is located. He purchases his coach 
ticket, not when his turn in a line 
comes, but when the ‘attendant de- 
cides to serve him. If he wishes a 
Pullman ticket he goes out of the 
colored waiting room into the “gen- 
eral” or “white” waiting room where 
the Pullman windows are located. If ~ 
hé is obviously colored, he has, per-, 
haps a 50-50 chance of getting space 
“1” or “12” or “13”—depending upon 
who wants what is available. 

Service on the trains is determined 
tu a great extent by the individual 
conductors, stewards, porters, and 
waiters. Pullman conductors and 
porters usually are accommodating 
and reassuring. Train conductors may + 
be bothersome since they have police - 
power. Dining car stewards may 
“pull the book” on serving colored 

persons and seat them behind a green 
curtain separating the two rear tables 
from the remainder of the car. On a 
coach train the colored passenger may 
be called for breakfast at “first call” 
me :330 A.M.—so that Negroes will be — : 
“out of the way” by the time white | 

travelers want breakfast. 


If he travels by air, the Negro will 


. 


Sacer saves 


absent or in the ma 
trouble if he goes to the airpor 
cwn car or that of a friend. 
barred from the company limo 
but he may ride the omn bus. The 
Ma GO taxi rate ee on the ‘ 
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colored passenger unless he rides this 
omnibus. 

If he wishes to eat at the airport he 
probably will be served in the kitchen 
—no other provision being available 
for him. There are makeshift toilet 
facilities for colored persons. As he 
boards his plane on one of the south- 
ern lines, the hostess will suggest— 
with a quick smile—that she has 
saved the front single seat for him. 
He can see only-one reason for it. At 
meals he is the last to be served. 

When he alights at another south- 
ern field, he may find the same taxi 
problem. If he wishes to use a car- 
for-hire, he finds it is not available to 
colored persons. And if you wonder 
why this Negro American has en- 
dured all of these nuisances, remem- 
ber that in Georgia conductors, motor- 
men, and bus drivers have police 
power—and use it. 


Citizen of Atlanta 


Upon his return to the city he may 
wish to see a first-run motion picture. 
The only seat available to him as a 
person of color is in the gallery, 
which may be reached by climbing a 
long flight of steps on the outside of 
the theater. Perhaps the film is at a 
theater which has the “colored en- 
trance” through a side alley, or ‘even 
at one that does not admit colored 
persons at all. 


; One of the same Alabama town’s better schools for its Negro children—new 
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If he has an appointment with a 
real estate agent in a downtown office 
building, he is likely to find that there 
is only one elevator a Negro may ride 
—and that one labeled “Colored” or 
“Freight, or “Service. The agent, 
verifying the client’s address in the 
city directory, may nd a “(c)” after 
his name. 

When this colored man goes to a 
bank, he probably will have to trans- 
act his business at a window marked 
For Our Colored Patrons. As a cus- 
temer at a downtown store, he may 
find that there is no washroom he 
can use, that the restaurant is barred 
to him, that the clerks—even in a 
store of a nationwide chain—call him 
or his wife by their first names. He 
knows that there is an arbitrary credit 
limit on all “colored accounts.” 

The house he purchases will be 
located in a Negro neighborhood, or 
in one that is changing from white to 
Negro. If the latter, he arms himself 
for protection against hoodlums. Near 
his home may be a sign—“The divid- 
ing line between white and colored 
which was mutually agreed to by 
both.” 

In short, he is a citizen of Atlanta, 
who recently voted in the first 
Georgia primary in fifty years which 
was open to Negroes. Yet his vote 
was labeled “colored” and if he or 
any other colored person decided tc 


run for public office he would become 
the victim of all of the region’s de- 
vices of discrimination—some subtle, 
some violent in their cruelty. 

These are the things a colored per- 
son must know—the things he may 
or may not do in one southern city. 

But to learn the segregation devices 
of one city in a single state does not 
mean that one is equipped to operate 
on either side of the great wall of 
race anywhere else in the South. The 
segregation pattern varies from city to 
city, county to county, state to state. 
To know and keep one’s place as a 
colored or a white person involves 
knowing its every quirk. All these 
details and variations are quite be- 
yond the ken of the average man. 


Up and Down the Liberty Pole 


Of four things you can be certain 
everywhere in the Deep South: 


—white and colored persons may not 
travel together in the same compart- 
ments, cars, or sections of the same 
cars, on trains or buses; 


—white and colored persons may not 
intermarry; 
—white and colored persons may not 


attend the same publicly supported edu- 
cational institutions; 


—white and colored persons may not 
utilize the same facilities in any public 
agency or building. 


ent 


Marion Palfi for American Missionary Association 


but ill-planned, with makeshift equipment 
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On a southern railroad. The hand-holds show that this baggage car is not 
an emergency provision, but the regular equipment for colored passengers 


Beyond these four major taboos 
certainty becomes uncertainty, for 
custom and usage determine the exist- 
ing practice. A Negro is not per- 
mitted to enter a moving picture 
theater patronized by whites in Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; he may attend some of 
them in Atlanta, if he sits in the 
“Jim Crow” section; in some cities of 
the border and upper South, he may 
-attend any theater but he must 
occupy seats in special sections. 

A white taxi driver may not trans- 


. port a colored person in most south- 


ern cities, but he will carry him in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

There is no racial discrimination 
against Negro patrons in the waiting 
room of the airlines terminal in New 
Orleans, but a special seat is reserved 
“for our colored patrons” in Nashville 
and in Birmingham. 

The salaries paid Negro teachers 
are likely to be on a lower scale than 
those paid white teachers in Birming- 
ham, Ala., Jackson, Miss., Nashville, 
Tenn. Charleston, S. C.; but the 
same salaries are paid both groups in 
San Antonio and Houston, Texas, 
and New Orleans, La. 

News of the Negro community 
may be printed.on a special page in 
one city, in a special edition in an- 
other, printed ina special column in 
a third, or omitted from other news- 
papers—unless it deals with crime. 

A colored person may be expected 


ot) ae Maer ae neha 


to enter the front end of a street car 


in one city, and the rear end in an- _ 


other. 

He may be expected to take off his 
hat in an elevator in one building, 
and regarded as silly if he removes 
it in another. 

He may not deposit his savings in a 
bank in one city, yet be the largest 
depositor in another. 

He may be admitted to a private 
hospital in one community, but find 
it impossible to get either ambulance 
service or hospitalization—even for 
surgery—in another. 

He may own and occupy real 
property in any section of some 
southern cities—if he dares; in others 
he may own and not occupy; in still 
others he may neither own - nor 
occupy in certain “restricted” areas. 

He may be kept off trains in 
Columbia or Charleston, S. C., be- 
cause there is no space in the colored 
coach; leaving Atlanta, he may be 
herded into a baggage car and com- 
pelled to stand or to sit on trunks. 
~ He may sit where he wishes in the 
concourse of Atlanta’s Terminal Sta- 
tion and enter the train approach with 
other passengers, but in Birmingham 
he is shunted in and out of the sta- 
tion through a special walk on which 
he can have no contact with a white 
person save over an iron fence. | 

He may ride into Louisville, Ky., 


from the deeper South in a “Jim | 


Crow” car and leave that city from 
a “colored” waiting room in a coach 
carrying white and colored passengers. 

The kinds of segregation devices 
used in southern cities vary widely. 
They are limited in inconvenience 
and humiliation only by the ingenuity 
of the designers and their enforce- 
ability, as determined by political and 
economic pressures, and population 
mobility. 

Change—and Resistance to Change 

Political pressures—that is, the 
acquisition of voting strength and 
political power—have done much to- 
ward equalizing opportunities for 
colored persons in areas where the 
law requires “separate but equal” 
facilities. So far, these pressures have 
operated most successfully in the 
fields of education and public con- 
veniences. In. many instances, political 
action in the South has served to 
maintain the separation while remov- 
ing some of the inequalities. 

Thus, to equalize colored teachers’ 
salaries is to reinforce the dual school 
system. No technical or professional 
higher education is provided for 
colored teachers in some states, but 
separate colleges may be established 
for them or special out-of-state 
scholarships provided. 

In Tennessee or Texas, for ex-_ 
ample, Negro students are not ad- 
mitted to the state universities but’ 
both states make seven-figure appro- 
priations to “equalize” the education 
offered by segregated state colleges. 


Each new step taken tends to in- 
crease the devices of segregation in 
the region. The new patterns acquire 
special significance when one con- 
siders them in the light of the com- 
ment of Charles H. Thompson, edi- 
tor of The Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, who estimates that at the present 
rate of equalization it will take two 
hundred years to bring education for 
Negroes in the South up to the white 
level. Meantime, will those two cen- 
turies add many new twists and turns 
to the South’s educational pattern and - 


bolster the “separate but equal” sys- 


tem while thwarting efforts toward 
full democratic participation? 


~~ It almost goes without saying that 
_in the South, the question of biracial 


housing is never even raised. Many 
northern cities have apartment houses 
occupied by both Negro and white © 
families. There are none in the South. © 
White and Negro individuals and 
(Continued on page 107) 
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Northern Ways 


What is happening in communities north of the Mason-Dixon Line which 
have developed both the attitudes and instruments of the color-caste system. 


SEPARATION OF THE RACES HAS NO 
legal basis above the Mason-Dixon 
Line, as it has in the South. Rather, 
it rests upon habit, extra-legal man- 
euvers, acts of hostility, and ex- 
pressions of aversion. Each technique 
of segregation, once it becomes estab- 
lished, reinforces the color-caste system 
and serves to strengthen the artificial 
barriers dividing ethnic groups. 
Despite relaxations in job discrim- 
ination in war industry, the occupa- 
tional color line remains inflexible in 
the retail trades, in some public 
utilities, and in many service indus- 


tries. Management says that white 


workers, white women in particular, 
refuse to use the same washrooms as 
Negro workers. Therefore; to take 
on Negroes would mean costly sep- 
arate arrangements for them. 

In a few instances northern em- 
ployes, encouraged by management 
in this sort of squeamishness, have 
supported this assertion. But wartime 
experience in industry suggests. that 
often the point is exaggerated. Cer- 
tainly, where management above the 
Mason-Dixon Line has taken a firm 
stand, the problem has not been 
serious. 

To inject this problem into the 
economic issue of equal job oppor- 
tunities serves to emphasize segrega- 
tion and gives management’s blessing 
to the institution. 


On the Job 


That the public in general is more 
than casually concerned with the color 
of the hand that serves it over the 
counter remains to be established. 
Most people in the North probably 
have given the matter little thought. 
It seems safe to assume that the 
majority would accept a new racial 
pattern in this type of employment, 
just as they accepted Negro streetcar 
conductors and bus drivers when they 


first appeared in northern cities. 


‘Public resentment is often cited as 


the reason for job discrimination in 


stores and service industries. The real 
reason for the discrimination is that 
such employment departs from the 
color-caste system accepted by many 
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ROBERT C.. WEAVER 


—By an economist, Washington born, 
Harvard trained, who was for ten 
years in the public service. The author 
worked in various federal agencies— 
Department of the Interior, PWA, 
United States Housing Authority— 
prior to the war, when he became an 
assistant to the late Sidney Hillman in 
the War Production Board. 

For the past two years, Mr. Weaver 
has been director of community ser- 
vice for the American Council on 
Race Relations, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

He wrote “Negro Labor,” pub- 
lished early in 1946. 


businessmen and insecure white col- 
lar workers. And once the issue is 
raised, the unthinking acceptance of 
a “place” for darker Americans fills 
the discussion with emotion. 
Advocates of separate facilities of all 
types often argue that minorities pre- 
fer to be together, or that control of 


- their own institutions gives special op- 


portunities to minorities. 

The first assertion, to the limited 
extent that it is true, is a most damn- 
ing indictment of segregation. It il- 
lustrates the fact that people who live 
in ghettos become ghetto-minded; 
chauvinism grows among them, be- 
coming a serious impediment to 
national unity and often expressing 
itself in anti-white attitudes. 

The second assertion has historical 
roots. It reflects the attitude of some 
missionaries sent to work with “back- 
ward peoples” in all parts of the 
world. In most instances, the white 
man was doing something “for those 
people” (not with them), and often 
held himself apart from them. - 


Barriers in School — 


Public schools, because they are tax 
supported and subject to state laws 
barring segregation in some parts of 
the North, have less racial segregation 
than Christian churches which are 


dedicated to the brotherhood of man. 


but exempt from legislative restric- 
tions. Most separate schools outside 
the South are the result of residential 
segregation. Even in those northern 


cities where there is not complete resi- 
dential segregation, separate schools 
often exist. 

This pattern is being challenged. 
Trenton, N. J., has abolished segre- 
gated schools, and Gary, Ind., is 
doing likewise, and will initiate the 
change by the beginning of the 1947 


-school year. Philadelphia is also at- 


tempting to modify the segregated 
patterns that: have developed in its 
public schools. 

Dayton, Ohio, reflects the growth of 
segregated schools in an area where 
there is no legal basis for them. First, 
a colored high school, named after 
Dayton’s native son, Paul’ Laurence 
Dunbar, was set up. The separate 
school was proposed in order to af- 
ford employment for trained Negroes 
who were denied white collar and 
professional jobs in the community. 
That is, the cure for the color-caste 
system was to draw it tighter and ex- 
tend its application. 

Soon after Dunbar High School 
was established, two elementary 
schools for Negroes appeared, and 
last winter a third elementary school 
was added to the list. The perpetua- 
tion and spread of segregation in the 
schools and elsewhere in Dayton has 
been encouraged by the selection of 
a Negro, an avowed proponent of 
segregation, as the principal of Dun- 
bar. Gradually, he- has come to 


function as the “recognized” Negro 


leader in the city. The circle is closed. 

The spread of segregation in the 
schools is tied in with the expansion 
of employment opportunities for 
colored youth; the principal center 
of training for colored youth is 
guided by a champion of racial segre- 
gation, and that champion has been 
given status and prestige by Dayton’s 
white leadership. 

How heavily the pattern of segre- 
gation, of “not belonging,” bears on 


young minds and spirits is shown by 


current figures on juvenile: delin- 
quency. Of course both physical and 
psychological factors are at work. But 
along with bad housing, inferior 
schools, limited job opportunities, 
meager facilities for recreation, must 


be reckoned the unhappiness and 
frustration of segregated living, of be- 
ing set apart and made to feel “differ- 
ent.” Figures as to the numbers of 
young delinquents in court, and as 
to the incidence of delinquency in 
segregated Negro neighborhoods, un- 
failingly serve to drive home this 
point—from city to city and state to 


state, in the North as well as in the ' 


South: 

The bright side of this somber pic- 
ture is the proof that “something can 
be done about it.” For example, the 
development of a housing project 
which includes Negro families always 
produces an improvement in juvenile 


delinquency figures in the community, 


and particularly Negro deélinquency. 

Even more striking, perhaps, are 
the encouraging results that follow 
when a neighborhood house—for ex- 
ample Fellowship Center, St. Louis— 
carries out a successful interracial pro- 
gram of clubs, classes, canteens, and 
so on, in which Negro and white 
youth meet and mingle on an equal 
footing. Here there is no change in 
the make-up of the population, such 
as sometimes follows with slum clear- 
ance and new building, but only a 
change in community attitudes and 
opportunities. 


Jim Crow Meals 


Anyone familiar with the literature 
on American race relations knows of 
the various methods employed by 
managers of theaters, restaurants, and 
hotels to deny service to colored 
people and discourage their patronage. 

Cincinnati has seen most of the 
old methods and many of the newer 
ones used in efforts to defeat a recent 
campaign to open restaurants to col- 
ored citizens. The story of that cam- 
paign throws light on this whole 
question of racial barriers in eating 
places. It begins with the arrange- 
ments made with the restaurant 
owners’ association to serve Negroes 
during the 1946 National Convention 
of the NAACP in the city. Instantly, 
many restaurants closed “for repairs.” 
In one of the hotels, waiters and 
Waitresses refused to serve colored 
patrons. This seemed to be a good 
device until.the cooks and waiters 
union of the AFL reprimanded its 
members and threatened them with 
‘union charges. 

‘The next efforts to break. down 
segregation in the city’s restaurants 
were centered upon cafeterias. Five 
of the first six’ selected capitulated. 
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But the sixth held out, and its owner 
then took the lead in finally defeating 
the movement to wipe out racial 
scgregation in these eating places. He 
persuaded the restaurant owners’ as- 
sociation to make things uncom- 
fortable for the one cafeteria owner 
who had hired competent Negro per- 
sonnel and had voluntarily stated her 
willingness to serve colored people. 

Then this leader of the opposition 
devised a series of complicated steps 
to discourage Negro patronage. When 
a colored person entered the line to 
be served, the manager asked in a 
loud voice, “Are you looking for em- 
ployment? If so, come around to the 
back door.” 

When the customer assured him 
that he was seeking food, not work, 
the manager stated, in an even louder 
voice, that the cafeteria would not be 
responsible for bodily harm done 
Negro patrons and predicted a race 
riot. 

When a Negro approached the 
serving table, a bell was rung, and 
the manager came to the steam tables 
to “alert” the employes. The colored 
patron received portions smaller than 
the usual service. 

When Negroes were served, the 
manager passed out cards quoting the 
Ohio Civil Rights law and stated he 
was serving Negroes only because the 
law required him to do so. If a white 
customer sat at a table where there 
was a Negro, the manager insisted 
that the white patron move. 

Needless to say, half the ingenuity 
and time all this involved, if other- 
wise directed, would have made a 
success of the drive to open cafeterias 
to Negro patronage. 

But the most telling force in de- 
feating the efforts to open downtown 
eating places to Cincinnati Negroes, 
was the apathy of the Negro com- 
munity. This was a direct result of 
living in a segregated society and 
another expression of the minority 
group’s accommodation to- racial 
separation: This conditioning colors 
all phases of living and often appears 
in the disinclination of many colored 
people to associate with whites or to 
frequent places where a large num- 
ber of white persons are present. It 
will continue to harass labor unions 
and liberal organizations when they 
attempt to secure widespread partici- 
pation of members of segregated 
minority groups. 

This is not only important in recre- 


ation and entertainment because the 


growing boys.” 


Negro who goes out for a meal or to 
the theater wants food or relaxation 
under pleasant conditions; he does 
not want to solve the race problem. 
As a matter of fact, he wants to for- 
get the race problem; consequently, 
he avoids situations which may lead 
to embarrassment. But this disin- 
clination of Negroes to patronize cer- 
tain restaurants, theaters, night clubs, 
and so on, makes the occasional pres- 
ence of a dark face seem peculiar. 
Many of the white patrons, who think 
in terms of white places and Negro 
places, see in the unusual presence of 
a Negro a threat to “the color line.” 


Swimming Pools—a Test 


It is difficult for a Negro to find a 
meal or a hotel room in the down- 
town area of most northern cities; it 
is an achievement if he can swim in 
a public pool in most of the same 
cities. Until recently, this was so well 
understood in many northern cities 
that few colored people even tried to 
gain admittance. But recently the 
matter has been pressed in a score or 
more communities, and local officials 
have perfected devices to exclude 
Negroes. 

In 1945 and 1946, city officials closed 
swimming pools in Cincinnati, War- 
ren, and Lima, Ohio, rather than ad- 
mit Negroes to them. In 1943, the 
pool in the Froebel High School in, 
Gary, Ind., (where there was a “hate 
strike” of the pupils in 1945) was 
closed for four months; after that it 
was open on certain days for Negroes 
and on other days for whites. This is 
a fairly typical formula, in northern 
cities, for segregation in swimming. 

But public authorities have used 
other means to enforce segregation in 
this recreation. When municipal. au- 
thorities are advised’ that they can 
not exclude Negroes legally, they 
lease swimming pools to private oper- 
ators, and the latter exclude colored 
persons. Often guards and police re- 
sort to intimidation to keep Negroes 
out, the most common practice being 
to deny them protection from hostile 
whites or to discount gang fights 
between Negro and white youths, 
lightly, as the “normal activities of 


When a Warren, Ohio, swimming | 
pool opened, Negro citizens attempted 
to use it. After much negotiation, the 
pool was operated two days. a week 


for the exclusive use of colored swim- — 


mers, but in 1945, Negroes began to 
disregard the racial schedule. The 
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‘mayor then closed the pool. Later, 
the city solicitor advised the city ad- 
ministration that the pool, as a tax 
supported facility, could not operate 
on a segregated schedule. In accord- 


ance with this ruling, it was opened’ 


in June, 1946, and Negroes admitted. 
When there was trouble, the city 
negotiated a lease with a private op- 
erator, and now the pool is again 
closed to Negroes. This time the ex- 
clusion is absolute. 

When the local Negro children at- 
tempted to use the swimming pool in 
the Cook County Forest Preserve, 
just outside Chicago, they were 
warned that, while colored swimmers 
would be admitted, there might be 
fights. In that event, the management 
ef the preserve refused to guarantee 
protection and declared that Negroes 
would have to use the pool at their 
own risk. This failure to use the pre- 
serve’s own police force to maintain 
law and order was usually enough to 
keep colored people away from the 
pool. When an occasional Negro 
braved the situation, he was rejected 
on the basis of a cursory physical ex- 
amination or because of the type of 
bathing suit he wore. These devices 
have been effective in discouraging 
Negro participation, since in addition 
to their invitation to violence, they 
convinced the colored community that 
to try to use the pool would mean un- 
pleasantness and humiliation. 

- In Lima, Ohio, where the Negro 
population has little political or eco- 
nomic power, methods of enforcing 
segregation and exclusion were less 
subtle. When Negroes arrived at the 
municipal pool, they were told that 
there was to be no swimming that 
day and that all were expected to 


leave. In a city where colored people 


had few rights and little considera- 


tion, the hint and the veiled threat 


were enough. Negroes knew that if 
they insisted, they would be showa 
in no gentle fashion that they were 
unwelcome. 


American Ghettos 


Devices used to establish and per. 
petuate segregation in the North can 
be divided into two broad categories: 
legal and extra-legal acts which ex- 
clude or restrict participation; psy- 
chological factors that discourage 
Negroes’ entering places where they 
know they are not wanted. Closely 
associated with the second are the 
conditioning of whites to expect 
Negroes to keep out and the adjust- 
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The actor, Canada Lee, leading a protest in Wall Street against the race 
bias in building and renting apartments shown by the Mortgage Confer- 
ence of New York (37 banks, insurance companies, and other corporations) 


ment of colored people to the pattern 
—two features of northern life largely 
a result of residential segregation. 
This same concentration of colored 
people in well defined, restricted areas 
leads to separate public facilities with- 
in the ghetto. As a result, the educa- 


~ tion and the recreation of most north- 


ern Negroes go on in a closed, isolated 
community. € 
Color minorities in northern urban 
centers are relegated to inadequate, 
neglected districts by extra-legal de- 
vices (called race-restrictive cove- 
nants), social pressures, municipal 
action (through planning boards and 
housing authorities), “gentlemen’s 
agreements” among real estate oper- 
ators, and violence to person and 
property. Of these, the most important 
is the restrictive covenant, defined 
thus by Gunnar Myrdal in “The 
American Dilemma”: “The restrictive 
covenant is an agreement by property 
owners in a neighborhood not to sell 
or rent their property to colored 
people for a definite period.” 


Restrictive covenants have become 
all but universal in many cities. For 
example, it has been estimated that as 
high as 80 percent of the residential 
area of Chicago is covered already by 
these restrictions. Fully as serious as 
their extent is the fact that covenants 


are becoming habitual and automatic 


in property transfers in many com- 
munities, so that once established in 
a land title, they cling to the title and 
are passed on automatically whether 
or not the new owners especially de- 
sire them. 

This Jim Crow formula is becom- 
ing so universal that even government 
policies have served as devices to 
strengthen residential segregation. 
The Federal Housing Administration 
has actually adopted the policy of the 
private financing institutions by ad- 
vocating restrictive covenants—on the 
assumption that such agreements are 
necessary to safeguard the value of 
mortgages insured by FHA. 

The Underwriters Manual of FHA 
warns valuators to consider the im- 
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portance of the prevention of the in- 
filtration of “ .. ..lower class occu- 
pancy and inharmonious racial 
groups,” and advises “effective restric- 
tive covenants . . . recorded against 
the entire tract, since these provide 
the surest protection against undesir- 
able encroachments and inharmonious 
use. To be most effective,” the man- 
ual continues, “deed restrictions 
should be imposed upon all land in 
the immediate environs of the subject 
location,” and finally refers to the 
“prohibition of occupancy of proper- 
ties except by the race for which they 
are intended.” 

For the record, it must be said that 
this manual has been in the process 
of revision for several years, and FHA 
Commissioner Raymond M. Foley, 
soon after he took office a year ago, 
publicly stated that for some time the 
manual has had no official status. He 


indicated further that in the new 


Although race restrictive covenants 
are most often used to effect segrega- 
tion of Negroes in urban areas, they 
are essentially a device to limit land 
ownership or use by any unwanted or 
unpopular ethnic or religious group. 
The first reported case involving such 
agreements concerns an attempt to for- 
bid use of a laundry by a Chinese in 
San Diego, Calif., in 1892, and Cali- 
fornians have shown a great deal of 
ingenuity in their use of such devices 
since that time. 


Covenants in that state proscribe land 
use by enians, by Chinese, by 
Japanese, by Hindus, by Mexicans, and 
by “persons who are descendants of 
former residents of the Turkish Em- 
pire.’ The latter agreement was ob- 
viously an attempt to prevent Armen- 
ian use and occupancy, without naming 
the group directly. 


That same kind of delicacy is dis- 
played in latter day covenants in Vir- 
| ginia, where an agreement obviously 
directed against Jews proscribed land 
use by “persons who customarily ob- 
serve the seventh day of the week as 
the Sabbath.” Ironically enough, the 
first person to get entangled in it was 

a Seventh Day Adventist. 

Earlier covenants used specific racial 
definitions such as “Negro,” “Chinese,” 
or “Japanese” but of. late years those 
terms have been abandoned in favor of 
‘the sweeping generalization “non-Cau- 
casian.” That change has bred its own 
problems, with the courts being calied 
upon to define the term. 


’ 
In a recent California case, a wit- 


manual (to appear early this year) all 
references to race and covenants in 
this connection will be eliminated. 
Many of the: segregated Negro 
neighborhoods in northern cities are 
slum areas because ethnic islands are 
overcrowded and under-serviced, and 
because their inhabitants are, as a 
rule, people of limited and uncertain 
earnings. Crime and disease breed in 
such surroundings, regardless of the 
color of the occupants. But ghetto 
conditions become convenient justifi- 
cations for the perpetuation of resi- 
dential segregation and its spread into 
other aspects of community life. 


Segregation North and West 


The rise of segregation in the North 
and West during and after World 
War I followed the entrance of col- 
ored labor into new areas of employ- 
ment. In that period, the black work- 
er was resented by established wage 
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ness for the defendants was a distin- 
guished anthropologist who testified 
that the terms “Caucasian” and “‘non- 
Caucasian” are almost meaningless and 
that, contrary to popular belief, neither 
skin color nor hair texture are infallible 
guides to racial identity. That particu- 
lar judge resolved the conflict by hold- 
ing that the terms are used in their 
ordinary, rather than in their technical, 
sense and are sufficient to bar land use 
by persons customarily called Negroes 


The next complication arose when an 
attempt was made to oust an American 
Indian couple who had occupied a home> 
covered by a race restrictive agreement 
forbidding use by ‘“non-Caucasians.” 
The trial court .held summarily that 
American Indians are non-Caucasians 
and ordered the couple to vacate. On 
the other hand, courts, following cen- 
sus classifications, are apt to rule that 
Mexicans, no matter how large their 
degree of Indian~blood, are ‘“Cau- 
casians” and are not proscribed by 
-covenants barring non-Caucasians. 


In fact, the attempts to prevent 
use of land by Mexicans have not been 
very successful in California where 
most such attempts have been made. 
The courts have rested their decisions 
on the good neighbor policy in those 
cases and have resisted most attempts 
to oust Mexicans even where agree- 
ments specifically forbid their residence. 


Occupancy, by mixed couples, of 
covenanted land has also vexed the 
courts, A Michigan judge forbade a 
Negro husband to visit his white wife, 
but of course could not disturb her 
occupancy under a covenant forbidding 


earners as a new addition to the 
“labor pool.” Management and the 
craft unions were quick to champion 
segregation. 

The rise of industrial unions, and 
the new recognition of organized 
labor together with the manpower 
shortage have forced a wider accep- 
ance of colored labor. At the same 
time, the insistence of management 
and unions on the spread of segrega- 
tion has lessened. Today, the chief 
advocates of racial separation are 
small businessmen, neighborhood 
merchants, and most important, real 
estate operators. 

The West Coast, often called the 
new frontier in race relations, offers 
some of the most striking examples 
of the new trend. In the San Ber- 
nardino area, for example, business- 
men in a township defeated the amal- 
gamation of an Anglo American 
school with a Latin American and 
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Negro use. The judge stated, how- 
ever, that in his estimation about the 
only circumstance that could relieve the 
husband of contempt of court if he 
were found on the premises would be 
his presence there to rescue his spouse 
in case of fire. 


Even the term “non-Caucasian” has 
undergone some refinement, and up-to- 
the-minute covenants often forbid use 
of the land by “any person whose blood 
is not entirely that of the white race.” 
There again, anthropological difficul- 
ties have intruded. It’s indeed a wise 
litigant who knows all his ancestors; 
and stubborn defendants have pressed 
the courts to make the ostensibly white 
plaintiffs prove that their own blood is 
“entirely that of the white race.” 


_ An increasing number of covenants 
in midwestern cities have directly pro- 
scribed Jews, and still others have been 
drawn up with what look like attempts 
to bar Jehovah’s Witnesses and other 
dissident religious sects. Proscriptions 
againt non-Caucasian use of land are 
on the increase everywhere. 


There are numerous sizable suburban . 


cities in which it is boasted that no 
“non-Caucasian” may live except as the 
employe of a white occupant, and 
Chambers of Commerce in those cities 
will gladly furnish maps showing com- 


plete covenanting of all land. If the 


courts continue to uphold these exclu: 
sionary agreements there is no sound 


reason why landholders may not bar 
group against whom there is dis- — 


any 


like or prejudice. Then each ci 


become a chain of isolated little islands . 


of ethnic or religious groups. 
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' would be an 


Negro school. The basis for this op- 
position, frankly expressed, was the 
fear that if colored and white stu- 
dents attended the same schools, there 
immediate influx of 
Negroes and Mexican-Americans into 
the neighborhood of the consolidated 
school and these groups would “take 


/ over the property and ruin business.” 


| 


In a nearby town, real estate oper- 
ators and the former president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce led a 


| movement—fortunately unsuccessful— 


to have a Negro teacher who had 
been appointed to a school with only 
one colored pupil transferred to a 
school that served minorities almost 
exclusively. Again, the reason was 
fear lest the presence of the colored 
teacher would bring more Negroes 
and Mexicans into the community. 

Some years ago, similar attempts to 
transfer all colored teachers to schools 
with large Negro enrollments were 
made in several midwestern cities in- 
cluding Cleveland and Chicago. In 
Chicago, the move followed the rise 
of neighborhood protective associa- 
tions and the spread of restrictive 
covenants. 

Gary, Ind., in the summer of 1945, 
offered an extreme expression of the 
same attitude. When war industry 
spread over the section of the lake 
front where Negroes had _ bathed, 
efforts were made to open another 
section — separate, of course — to 
colored swimmers. It failed because 
influential white residents objected to 
having Negroes pass their homes or 
share public transportation with them 
on the way to the beach. 


Housing for War Workers 
World War II. brought a tide of 


war workers—white and colored—to — 


northern industrial centers. Few 
cities provided additional living space 
for Negroes, and this intensified all 
the hardships of residential segrega- 
tion. The establishment of “Negro 
districts” automatically fixes a pattern 


of white and black housing. Given 
this attitude, strong community forces 


opposed any shelter for colored people 
outside the prescribed areas, and in a 
period of large-scale migration, there 


was no room for the newcomers in 
the already overcrowded sections 
where whites insisted Negroes must 


ae ae 
_In Chicago, for instance, a public 


housing project open to Negroes in 


an outlying area surrounded by facto- 


ries and vacant land was fought as a 
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threat to property values in residen- 
tial areas miles away from the pro- 
posed project. In other northern 
cities, attempts were made to pass 
municipal legislation which would 
block the expansion of Negro oc- 
cupancy. 

In Toledo, Ohio, sriorities were al- 
located for the construction of 150 
new homes for Negroes. But, priori- 
ties or no priorities, the scheme hung 
fire. Not a single home was built for 
colored war workers. Every site pro- 
posed proved undesirable for residen- 
tial use, or the choice met with vio- 
lent neighborhood opposition. The 
controversy almost exploded in vio- 
lence, in August 1944, when hearings 
on a suggested site were held in the 
City Hall. A large number of white 
residents had signed a petition to the 
City Council to pass an ordinance 
prohibiting the use of a desirable site 
for the housing project. Colored citi- 
zens appeared to oppose the ordi- 
nance. Although the white petition 
was defeated, no houses were built. 

A similar situation developed in 
Milwaukee. At the beginning of the 
war, eighteen Negroes bought lots 
near the outskirts of the city, a long 
way from the Sixth Ward where prac- 
tically all the city’s 16,000 colored citi- 
zens are involuntarily concentrated. 
Since the lots had been purchased 
from the city, white people living 
nearby appealed to the City Council 
to “do something.” One of the coun- 
cilmen thereupon introduced an ordi- 
nance rescinding the sale and reserv- 
ing the land for the development of 
parks and playgrounds. The ordi- 
nance passed. This precipitated a 
stormy meeting at which the council 
restored title to the lots to the eighteen 
Negro purchasers, but no other. sales 


were made in the area. 


In May 1944, a local contractor an- 
nounced his plan to build 108 dwell- 
ings for Negroes in another district 
outside the Sixth Ward. There was 
a wave of indigation from whites in 
many sections of the city, and a peti- 
tion of protest was filed with local 
officials. Immediately, the municipal 
planning body discovered that the 


land in question was needed for the 
construction of a viaduct, and the 


housing project was abandoned. 


Detroit and Pittsburgh 
Detroit today has as acute a hous- 
ing problem as any city in the nation, 
and the most urgent aspect of it is the 


need for more space for colored 


residents. All authorities admit that 
the sections where Negroes now live 
are dangerously overcrowded. All 
recognize the need for more housing 
for Negroes. The mayor, whose 
handling of the 1943 race riot was 
so widely criticized, recently stated 
again his fixed belief that the racial 
composition of neighborhoods should 
be preserved. 

The local housing authority, after 
comprehensive study of the matter, 
recommended that 1,000 public hous- 
ing units available to Negroes be con- 
structed in the southwest area of the 
city. This aroused protests which cul- 
minated in a public hearing in the 
city hall on March 9, 1945. The op- 
position was carefully organized, and 
thousands of letters supporting its po- 
sition poured into the councilmen’s 
office. 

Typical of the level of the discus- 
sion was a letter written by the leader 
of the opposition: 


Please don’t cry discrimination—it is 
a very badly misused term. We firmly 
believe in the God-given equality of 
man. He did not give us the right to 
choose our brothers, but, with reserva- 


tions, He did give us the right to choose 


the people we sleep with. 


After a stormy hearing, the com- 
mon council by a five to four vote re- 
jected the housing commission’s rec- 
ommendation. Two councilmen 
urged that no housing be built for 
Negroes within the city of Detroit. 

Pittsburgh and Los, Angeles have 
followed relatively progressive inter- 
racial housing policies. Public housing 
projects in Los Angeles observe a gen- 
eral rule that every development shall 
be open to all groups in the urban 


population. The interracial character ~ 


exists to some degree in every housing 
project in the city. The racial minori- 
ties present are sometimes Negroes, 
sometimes Americans of Japanese or 
Mexican descent. 

The Pittsburgh practice of establish- 
ing a separate building or group of 
buildings for Negro families in each 
public project is a less democratic 
policy than that followed by Los An- 
geles, but is mote advanced than the 
practices of most other northern 
cities. 

The Chicago story is an interesting 
one because of the various levels of 
interracial development which exist in 
the housing field, and because of 
sharply defined issues that have been 

(Continued on page 123) 
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In the Cotton Delta 


A native Mississippian surveys the semi-feudal system of plantations 


where Negro life “half slave and half free’ is still part of the picture. 


Tue Rorary CLUB OF A MID-SOUTH 
county seat of about 3,000 was in 
weekly session and the speaker was 
the county superintendent of educa- 
tion. His subject: Negro schools. 

The superintendent had just dis- 
tributed school books to 2,900 Negro 
children of the county. The books, he 
said, were valued at more than the 
county’s 36 Negro schools—buildings, 
equipment, and all physical property 
included. Some of’ the schools didn’t 
have windows or doors, one had no 
roof, several had no heating stoves. 
All were overcrowded. School terms 
were very short, teachers underpaid. 

The county superintendent was 
serious as he related the facts to the 
ccunty’s most respected and influen- 
tial business and civic leaders. The 
Negro schools were a disgrace, and 
he plainly told them so. His listeners 

were silent and attentive. 

One community, said the school 
official, which was composed almost 
entirely of Negro residents, had set 
out to bring better educational oppor- 
tunities to its children. Negro leaders, 
disgusted over repeated failures to get 
relief from the county school board, 
decided to tax themselves so that their 
children might have a better school. 
They learned that an extra school tax 
for the district would require the 
approval of the state legislature in the 
form of an enabling act. A lawyer 
at the state capital was employed 
to draft an appropriate measure. 

But here the story took an abrupt 
turn: The Negro leaders were waylaid 
one night and flogged by a party of 
white men, who threatened them 
with further violence if they persisted 
in pushing their tax bill. 

You could have heard a pin drop 
as the superintendent sat down. 

“You have had the report,” said the 
chairman. “This club is dedicated to 
community ‘service, and here is a 
problem that needs attention. What 
shall we do about it?” 

More silence. The chairman, becom- 
ing impatient, looked around. Seem- 
ingly to break the silence, one mem- 
ber arose and moved that the matter 
be referred to a committee. 
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J. LEWIS HENDERSON 


—By an author who became ac- 
quainted with the South’s rural prob- 
lems by being born into them, son of 
a tenant farmer in the cotton country. 

He worked his way through the 
agricultural school at Mississippi 
State College and later took a Mas- 
ters degree at Wisconsin. He has had 
varied experience in the South, as 
country editor, businessman, and field 
worker for federal agricultural agen- 
cles. 

Mr. Henderson recently completed 
an extensive study of farmers’ prob- 
lems in Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi. This inquiry into 
plantation practices was carried out 
on a Rosenwald Fellowship. He now 
lives in southern Mississippi. 


This committee has not even both- 
ered to report. No action has been 
taken. The only newspaper reporter 
present was cautioned not to publish 
any part of the superintendent’s re- 
marks. No member of the group 
wanted to be called a “nigger lover.” 

The above was an actual and a 
recent episode. It happened in a 
county typical of the Mississippi 
Delta and the Alabama Black Belt, 
in which Negroes outnumber whites. 
It illustrates how the taut lines of 
racial segregation, which are main- 
tained throughout the South, serve to 
keep Negroes suppressed; and how 
white people are discouraged from 
trying to change the order of things. 


High Wall of Discrimination 


We southerners like to boast of our 
patriotism and our traditions. We 
elect congressmen and senators with 
lusty voices who proclaim their 
special allegiance to the flag and to 
the Constitution. And yet, whether 
consciously or not, we are too often 
parties to a deep-rooted conspiracy to 
deprive the Negro of any semblance 
of equal opportunity. Through every 
possible measure of law or custom 
that can be devised, we in the South 
tend to make certain that the Negro 
shall not attain full American. citi- 
zenship. ; 


Negroes who live in rural areas 


and who are engaged in farming for 
a livelihood are more completely sub- 
jugated than are their city cousins. 
Negro farmhands have not yet tasted 
the benefits of labor unions. The lack 
of education and effective leadership 
has placed them far back at the tail 
end of America’s parade toward pros- 
perity and security for all.. 

It is true, a few Negroes do vote 
and a few own land. A few with 
special gifts —George Washington 
Carver and Joe Louis, for example— 
have won fame and status. But the 
mass of Negroes, particularly those 
in rural areas, face a high wall of 
discrimination and segregation which 
is designed by master-race advocates 
to-be well nigh unscalable. 

Let’s have a close-up look at a few 


bricks of that wall, with special refer- . 


ence to rural farm areas of the Deep 
South. 


Land Ownership 


An estimated 85 to 95 percent of 
the best farm land of the South is 
owned by fewer than 10 percent of 
the white farmers. Almost no local 
credit agencies would lend money to 
a Negro to buy a farm, regardless of 


the security, if the transaction dis- — 


pleased any influential whites. The 
Negro would be eligible to buy a 
desirable tract only if it were located 
in an established Negro community. 
In many southern counties, the sheriff 
refuses to sell tax-forfeited state lands 


* to a Negro if these are contiguous. to 


land owned by whites. 


The only government agency that 


has ever seriously tried to avoid dis- 
crimination against Negroes in pro- 
moting land ownership—the Farm 
Security Administration—has been 
under constant attack by the wealthy 
landowning whites who already hold 
a virtual monopoly on choice cotton, 


~cane, and rice acreages. (This agency 


was recently merged with the Farm 
Credit Administration to form the 
Farmers Home Administration in the 


Department of Agriculture.) | 
The case of a Negro sharecropper 


in the rich Mississippi Delta area, 


who, with FSA help, was elevated to 


~ 
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: ; 
«wnership status in tour years, clearly 


jindicates why large cotton planters 
PPpese that federal agency. 

| This sharecropper, Will Blank and 
inis wife Clara, (these are not their 
veal names) -had reared eleven chil- 
riren. For twenty years the couple 
pad toiled long hours—and the chil- 
riren, too—but at the end of each 
reason the cotton crop barely paid the 
furnish” account at the plantation 
commissary. In one season the family 
»roduced and harvested 48 bales of 
ong staple cotton, then worth about 
$2,000, but as usual the plantation boss 
agured Blank’s account so that there 
was little left after the yearly settle- 
rment. Blank had to ask for credit 
ibefore the next crop season began. 

FSA came along, and the Blanks 
“were recommended for a $5,500 loan, 
wwhich was approved, to buy a 60- 
acre tract of fertile soil, After four 
ryears the couple had repaid the loan 
iin full, had $900 cash in the bank, 
held some war bonds, were out of 
debt. Besides a new six-room house, 
jwhich put to utter shame the sur- 
‘rounding plantation tenant shacks, 
the Blanks had title to several horses, 
‘five. cows, a dozen fat hogs, 200 
chickens, a fine young orchard, ample 
‘farm equipment and tools. The chil- 
dren now attended school for the full 
‘term and had good clothes to wear. 
The entire family had attained stand- 
ing and prestige among Negroes of 
the community. 

Try to imagine the effect of this 
demonstration on the hundreds of 
less fortunate Negroes of the com- 
munity who still were plantation 
tenants. Will Blank’s success naturally 
caused the others to be envious. Is it 
any wonder that FSA brought worry 
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Years 


’ Stills from 


4 “As Our Boyhood Is” 
They mind the baby and do the washing— . 


Shahn for Farm Security Adnitaiatpation 


Pickers on an Arkansas plantation “weighing in” their cotton 


to the large landowners, whose very 
prosperity had depended for years on 
the exploitation of disfranchised 
farm workers—close to serf status? 
The concentration of land owner- 
ship in the rich alluvial areas of the 
cotton belt has reached alarming pro- 
portions, a matterethat should be of 
concern to whites as well as to 
Negroes. The old saying that the rich 
grow richer and the poor poorer is 
nowhere better illustrated than among 
the South’s cotton farmers, particu- 
larly in the plantation areas..For more 
than four decades the majority of 
farm operators have drifted steadily 


- 


He works as a hoe-hand in the boss’s corn patch 


downward into the low income 
brackets, or have been forced off the 
land. At the same time the large oper- 
ators have made more money and 
have bought more land. 

If you don’t believe cotton planters 
have grown rich during the war, just 
try to buy one of their farms. At this 
writing, cotton is selling for more 
than 30 cents a pound, and it is esti- 

-mated that with modern machinery 
and good land, cotton can be pro- 
duced profitably at 8 cents. A_pro- 
fessional man in one small Delta 
tewn told me that many planters ob- 
scured evidence of their wealth. 


The large landowners in the plan- 
tation country are few in number but 
they are well organized, and they 
have a bigger voice in the state and 
national legislative bodies than the far 
more numerous small owners and 
tenants. 


Taxes for Big and Little 


Throughout the South since the 
great depression there has been a pro- 
nounced shifting of the tax burden 
onto the common people—onto wage 
earners and farm tenants. Nearly 
every southern state has a retail sales 
tax law, enacted as an emergency 
measure but now considered a per- 
manent source of public revenue. 
Inheritance and income taxes, as well 
as corporation, privilege, and manu- 
facturer’s taxes, have receptly been 
generally reduced in southern states 
as a favor to the property-owning 
class. 

Ask any average white citizen what 
he thinks of the sales tax. Nine out 
of ten will say it’s a good tax. They 
think so, first because it places a bur- 
den on Negroes, many of whom 
would otherwise escape any direct 
taxation. Further, the sales tax has 
popularity as the largest source of 
revenue in not a few states. 

Many states have adopted a home- 
stead exemption law under the guise 
of encouraging home ownership. Since 
Negroes do not vote, county officials 
do not as a rule concern themselves 
to see that the few Negro home 


owners get tax exemption under such’ 


a law. The usual procedure requires 
that the home owner go to the 
county courthouse and apply for 
exemption. 

Inquiries in four southern states re- 
vealed that no check-up is made to see 
that all eligible home owners actually 
get the exemption. Nor has any at- 
tempt been made to see‘ whether the 
homestead exemption law is accom- 
plishing the purpose claimed for it, 
namely to increase home ownership. 
As a matter of fact, instead of help- 
ing the landless to become owners it 
makes it harder for them, as the law 
causes a reduction of the resident 
landowner’s taxes and shifts the bur- 
den to consumers, mostly non-owners, 
through the retail sales tax. | 

In the matter of assessments for 
tax purposes, Negro owners, like 
most small white owners, are assessed 
at rates higher in proportion to the 
_ actual worth of their property than 
are the large proprietors. One study 
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made in Arkansas in 1937, which 
almost cost its sponsors their necks 
when it came to the attention of the 
big property owners, indicates the 
common practice. Researchers under 
the direction of the state university 
took samples over a wide area and 
found that the average small property 
owner paid taxes based on assess- 
ments approximately four times as 
high, in proportion to actual value, as 
the assessments on large property 
owners. The Arkansas study touched 
off a big explosion in political circles 
and, so far as I know, no similar 
study has been attempted elsewhere. 


Selling and Buying 


As a general rule, Negro farmers 
who are permitted to have any voice 
in handling their own transactions 
sell their products at the lowest 
market prices and make purchases at 
the highest. 

It is customary in most areas for the 
landlord to receive half the cotton 
raised as his share of the crop, and 
to buy out the cotton of his Negro 
tenants. I made an intensive check 
with informed persons in a number 
of plantation counties in several 
states, which revealed that landlords 
normally make a profit of from $10 
to $30 a bale when they resell the 
tenants’ cotton. 

Why, I asked, don’t the tenants 
sell their own share of the cotton 
direct to the cotton buyers? There’s a 
reason, as many Negroes have learned 
the hard way. In the first place, it is 
usually considered a part of the 
landlord-tenant agreement that the 
landowner handle all sales of farm 
products. But in some instances the 
landlord will say to the tenant, “You 
may sell your cotton in town, if you 
wish.” : 

The catch is that the cotton buyers 
are continually playing for the favor 
of the landlords and will either refuse 
to buy the tenant’s cotton, or offer 
such a ridiculously low price that the 
tenant will conclude that the land- 
lord, after all, can sell to better ad- 
vantage than he. 

The Negro farmhand, as a rule, is 
also at a disadvantage in bargaining 
for the things he buys. He pays the_ 
highest list price if he pays cash and 
still higher if his account is carried 
on the books. The war, with a small 
labor force in the plantation country, 
placed the Negro tenants temporarily 
in a better trading position. Instead of 
having to accept, “furnish” at the 
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plantation store, many tenants asked 
for—and got—cash and then shopped 
anywhere they pleased. 

Cooperatives have been slow to take 
root in the South; what few exist are 
often manipulated so benefits and 
savings do not extend to the mass of 
small farmers and tenants. The Farm 
Security Administration tried to_or- 
ganize small farmer co-ops, and did a 
pretty fair job until reactionary 
southerners in Congress sabotaged 
the program and most of the co-op 
advocates were fired. No other public 
agency has tried seriously to promote 
farm co-ops that would serve low in- 
come farmers. 

Cooperative cotton gins, oil mills, 
rice and grain elevators, and market- 
ing services have been: set up in the 
most important production areas, im 
many instances with the help of low 
interest government loans from the 
Farm Credit Administration. Negro 
tenants, however, seldom receive the 
benefits of such co-ops, as any patron- 
age dividends usually stop when they 
reach the landlord. Despite this un- 
fair distribution, the FCA has con- 
tinued to approve loans in at least 
three states. 

Undoubtedly the racial pattern is 
one of the basic reasons why farmers’ 
cooperatives have not developed as 
they should in the South. The very 
principle of cooperatives, which means 
sharing of benefits and democratic 
control, would be an immediate 
threat to the bi-racial pattern. With 
one or two exceptions, what few 
cooperatives do exist are operated by. 
and for whites only. ~ 


County Agents—for Whites Only 


It is not at all strange that the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, supported 
partly from federal appropriations, 
partly from state and local funds, 
neglects the Negro farmers. In the 
plantation counties, where the Negro 
population is heaviest, not one Negro 
farmer in a hundred ever has been 
visited by the paid workers of. the 
service. The fact that county exten- 


sion agents must be approved by the 
_ local: political body is enough to in- 


sure that they, too, will maintain 
strict racial segregation in their pro- 
grams. County agent reports gener- 
ally claim service rendered to all 
farmers of the county, white and 
black, but it is no secret that the 
agents hue to the “white supremacy” 
line except in reports that go to 
Washington. 
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Public Works Administration 


A Negro sharecropper’s cabin in the Delta, with cotton piled on the porch 


A few years ago somebody got the 
idea that southern counties with large 
Negro ratios should have a Negro 
county agricultural agent, who, of 
course, would serve under the direc- 
tion of the white agent. Federal 
money was appropriated for that pur- 
pose and now Negro agents are em- 
ployed in many counties. 

The Negro agent’s principal job in 
many counties today is to do chores 
for the white agents—vaccinate hogs, 
cows, and horses; spray and prune 
orchards; cull poultry; service farm 
machinery, and so on. These chores 
are performed, not for Negro farm- 
ers, but for the well-to-do white 
farmers, who least need assistance but 
whose opinions carry weight with 
county politicians. 

According to official county records, 


the Negro county agents—most of. 


‘them college graduates, as are the 


white agents—get, in general, about - 


one third as much salary as the white. 
The white agents, with their several 
assistant agents, in most instances en- 
“joy comfortable offices with telephone, 
‘stenographers, clerks, and ample 
equipment. County politicians have 
Ipng told their rural audiences that 
“nothing’s too good for the farmers” 
(who vote). In contrast, the Negro 
extension agent, if he has any office 


at all, must get along with shabby — 


quarters somewhere on a back street 
in the Negro section. 

Other agricultural agencies which 
work with farmers are run according 
to policies satisfactory to the large 
landowners, the bankers, and farm 
supply merchants. If one agency 
should get “out of line”—that is, vio- 
late the white-black double standard 
racial pattern—the agency’s top ofh- 
cials would hear about it, and soon. 
If the procedure is not corrected 
speedily, the district’s congressman 
will hear from the people (who con- 
trol votes) back home. This is par- 
ticularly true of any agency that de- 
pends on federal funds. . 


- In the Plantation Counties 


During the New Deal era it was 
generally believed that many cotton 
planters diverted subsidy and relief 
funds, meant for Negro sharecroppers 
and other tenants, into their own 
pockets. This reported misuse of fed- 
eral relief funds in the plantation 
counties of the South smacked of 
wholesale fraud. Honest landlords de- 


plored the situation, but the small en-— 


forcement crews sent from Washing- 
ton were unable to correct it. 

Go into the office of the county 
agricultural advisers in almost any 
southern agricultural county, where 


‘corporation or plantation farming 


a 


picking rates had been left free to Lane 


predominates, and ask what are the 
main problems of the farmers. Nine 
times out of ten the salaried worker 
will answer—from the biased view- 
point of the big landowners, and not 
from the viewpoint of the great ma- 
jority of the farm families of the area 
—‘“labor shortage,” “high labor costs,” 
and so on. 

During the harvest season of 1945, 
planters paid their cotton pickers less 
than the previous year, though’ they 
were enjoying a higher market price 
for cotton, This was due to a wage 
ceiling of $2.10 per hundred-weight 
for cotton pickers in the plantation 
areas of Arkansas and Mississippi— 
enforced by the federal government 
under the authority of an emergency 
war measure. The program repre- 
sented the only instance of a roll- 
back in wages anywhere in the USA 
during a period of inflation. 

It was estimated by a spokesman for 
the planters that in eighteen Missis- 
sippi counties alone the planters saved | ' 
between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000, 
that otherwise would have gone to Be 
Negro cotton pickers in wages if 


advance in relation to labor supply _ 
and demand. When a spokesman for 
a group of cotton pickers pointed out 
that in fairness to the pickers there — 
“(Continued on page 108) 


he 


Georgia planter, from whose car a lynch mob took four Negroes Coroner, with rope used to tie the victims 


BITTER HARVEST — In the South 


| All photographs courtesy of Pittsburgh Courier 
i Dead and mourners. After five months, not a inenibee of the unmasked mob has been identified by police or FBI 


In Detroit's 


the 


1943 


riot no Negro was safe on the str 


orth 


eets 


Negre homes were bullet riddled and wrecked 


III. MAN-MADE INSTITUTIONS 


In the Unions 


The inconsistent record of American labor. Where and how 
its doors are now opening to workers of all races and creeds. 


THE RACIAL POLICIES OF AMERICAN 
labor unions always have varied wide- 
ly—from outright exclusion of some 
minority groups by some unions, to 
their complete acceptance, with all 
the rights and privileges of member- 
ship, by others. 

The war years, which brought 
about major changes for the Negro 
worker in so many directions, also 
served to shift and modify his posi- 
tion as a unionist. With the man- 
power shortage and the desperate 
drive for all-out production, even 
ironclad trade union tradition and 
practice were forced to bend, and at 
some points to give way. On the other 
hand, the influx of Negro workers 
into new areas—communities, indus- 
tries, occupations—sometimes resulted 
in tension and discrimination where 
none had existed before. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
racial policies of the unions follow 
national, regional, or local patterns. 
They also reflect the economic con- 
ditions under which a_ particular 
union operates: the type of industry, 
the organizational structure, the char- 
acter of leadership,.the racial compo- 
sition of the labor \force under its 
jurisdiction, and the character and 
policies of competing unions in the 
field. . 

With this variation in union racial 
policies, it is not surprising to find 
that segregation on the basis of race 
always has existed in all its forms in 
the union movement. This is true 
despite the fact that most trade unions 
oppose both discrimination and segre- 
gation and have done much on a 
practical level to achieve equality in 
conditions of employment for workers 
of many minority groups. Most of the 
unions affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations are pro- 
democratic in their racial policies. So 
are many American Federation of 
Labor affiliates — the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, for 
example. But even these labor groups 
cannot prevent segregation in union 

‘social activities in cértain areas, 
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HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 


—By the prefessor of industrial rela- 
tions at the New York School of So- 
cial Work, Columbia University. 
* Mr. Northrup, who formerly taught 
at Cornell and New York Universi- 
ties, served as consultant to the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, and 
as senior hearing officer on the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, Region 2. 
He is the author of “Organized 
Labor and the Negro” (1944) and of 
numerous articles in professional and 
popular journals. 
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notably the South, where the union 
must conferm or be destroyed. 

At the other extreme is segregation 
imposed on minority groups _ by 
unions which refuse to admit them. 
The segregation takes two forms: in- 
dependent Negro unions; or “Jim 
Crow” auxiliaries. Both are well 
illustrated by developments in the 
railway industry. 


Segregated’ Railroaders 


The first two railway unions (the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, organized in 1863, and the 
Order of Railway Conductors, 1868) 
were fraternal and benevolent societies 
which ‘limited their memberships to 
white workers, as is customary in 
fraternal bodies. As other railway 
unions were founded, they adopted 
the by-laws of the older organizations, 
including the discriminatory rules, 
even though these labor bodies had 
then become more. important as 
collective bargaining than as fraternal 
agencies. 

Recently, with employment in the 
industry declining, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 


men and the Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen have succeeded in getting 
nearly every railroad in the South 


~either to limit the number of Negroes 


hired as brakemen and firemen, or 
more often, to eliminate Negroes 


altogether. Negroes are thus being 


deprived of some of the highest pay- 
ing jobs to which they could aspire 


since the southern railroads were 
built. 

To prevent this loss of employment, 
Negro firemen and brakemen have 
made numerous attempts to organize 
unions of their own. This strategy 
has been tried again and again in the 
past forty-five years. Few of the inde- 
pendent unions have had-even moder- 
ate success. Some, such as a small 
union on the Louisiana and Arkansas 
Railway, have won limited job 
security. by accepting a racial wage 
differential. 

These Negro railway unions have 
no political or economic influence. 
They cannot affect railway labor legis- 
lation and, as a minority, they cannot 
even win bargaining rights for their 
group, except in unusual situations. 
The position is roughly analogous to 
that of a company union; for what 
few concessions are obtained prob- 
ably are attributable to the employers’ 
generosity or sense of justice. As th¢ 
record shows, these unions are in- 
capable of protecting Negro firemen 
and brakemen from the discrimina- 
tory policies of the railroad brother- 


hoods. 


The only success of independent 


Negro unionism has been in areas 


- where Negroes enjoy a job monopoly 


™ 


—jobs held by. members of their race — 


—for example, the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, AFL. But even 
this organization is constantly on the 
defensive because of the attempts of 


other railway unions to carve out 


some of the work under its jurisdic- 
tion for their members. 

In the nonoperating departments of 
the railroads—shops, maintenance of 
way, clerical, and so on—the unions 
found that complete exclusion was 
bad economic policy. It meant that 
they had to raise the wages of Negro 


-workers in order to raise those of 


their own groups and at the same 
time discourage the ‘replacement of 


white workers by Negroes, Orientals, 


and Mexicans. Therefore, they de-— 


cided upon “Jim Crow” auxiliaries. 
They organized Negro workers of 
nonoperating departments into auxili- 
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ary unions under rules which deny 
the colored worker any voice in union 
affairs, and usually limit the type of 
work on which he can be employed, 
as well. Outright exclusion would 
seem a more straightforward union 
policy, and from the Negro worker’s 
standpoint, it is difficult to see any 
benefit in this sort of second class 
membership. 


Segregated Locals 


A number of unions do not ex- 
clude Negroes and other colored 


workers, or confine them to inferior — 


status, and yet do tolerate segregation 
in their locals. Thus, the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners and the 


Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhang- 


ers, and Decorators, both AFL, have 
no rules or stipulations providing for 
the exclusion or segregation of colored 
artisans. Nevertheless, both unions 
organize Negro workers into separate 


locals. It is true that thesé separate 


bodies have equal status with the 
“white locals.” Further, in certain in- 
stances, Negroes have been frank to 
favor separate organizations. Never- 
heless, it is undeniable that in the 
building trades, as well as in most 
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The difficulties encountered by 
Negro building tradesmen in a segre- 
gated local are well illustrated by the 
experiences of colored bricklayers in 
Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta bricklayers first 
organized as a biracial local in 1899. 
More than twenty years later, the 
Negroes, who controlled the local, 
permitted the whites to establish a 
separate local. The white union suc- 
ceeded in obtaining most of the jobs, 
the Negroes retaliated by under- 
cutting the union wage scale, and by 


1927 both locals were defunct. The 


‘hext year, a new mixed local was 


chartered, this time with the whites 
in the majority and in control. The 


_ Negroes became dissatisfied about job 


other industries, the Negro workers 
ho are thus segregated are at a dis- 


allocations, withdrew, and in 1934 ob- 


tained a separate local charter. This 
proved a step in the wrong direction 
—the Negroes found they were less 
successful than ever in obtaining 
work in competition with the white 
mechanics. About twenty Negro 
bricklayers then formed an’ independ- 
ent association to secure work at 
wages below the union scale. — 

As this sorry record indicates, 
Negroes in mixed locals may be dis- 
criminated against, but they usually 
are in a better position than under a 
segregated system. They can make 
their protests heard. They are more 


-* an 


steel, 


cs 


Harry Rubenstein for Justice-ILGWU 
The new members of an ILGWU local in Kansas City, Mo., meet together to study the history and aims of their union 


likely to know when jobs are ‘avail- 
able. Finally, it is much more difficult 
to confine members of a mixed local 
to work in the segregated section of a 
community. 

One further type of segregation in 
unions is that based upon the racial 
employment pattern of an industry. 
The Tobacco Workers International 
Union, AFL, is the best example. It 
organizes stemmers and factory hands 
in separate locals. Since the former 
are usually colored and the latter 
white, segregation is maintained. 
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In War Industry 


The war years saw breaks in the 
segregation pattern in employment 
and in union policies and practices in 
important industrial areas—conspicu- 
ously, aircraft, shipbuilding, iron and 
autos, aluminum and mag- 
nesium products, plastics, tires and 
tubes. The National Maritime Union 
(CIO) was outstandingly successful 


in modifying the traditional. segrega- 


tion practices in the hiring hall and 
aboard ship. (See page 57.) Even in 
the South, there were occasional 
examples of change in the general 
union situation. 


Since 1895, the ‘Asaerioan Federa- 


tion of. ae had maintained the 
fiction that it had no control over the 


internal policies of its constituent 
unions. Nevertheless, it was largely 
through the active influence of Wil- 
liam Green, AFL president, ‘that dur- 
ing the war Negro machinists finally 
were given work permits and clear- 
ance in West Coast aircraft plants, 
despite the exclusionist rules of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists. Similarly, the Metal Trades 
Council helped modify the policies 
of the boilermakers in Portland, Ore., 
and was an important factor in end- 
ing the segregation practices of the 
locals in Oregon -and California ship- 
yards. 


Enter FEPC 


The whole pattern of racial segre- 
gation in the labor movement. was 
challenged by the Executive Order 
creating the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee, expressing the federal 
government’s antidiscrimination _ pol- 
icy in war industry. The agency was 
without power to enforce its own 
orders. It did have authority to in- 
vestigate, to publish findings, to per- 
suade—and finally to appeal to the 
courts; and it operated in a period 
when the effective use of all available 
man (and woman) power was essen- 
tial to. the war effort. Undemocratic 
union practices were aired in FEPC 
hearings in various communities. 

Two important early cases (October 
1941) charged the machinists’ local 
lodges No. 68 and 741 with refusing 
to admit Negroes to membership or 
clear them for employment at the 
Bethlehem shipyard in San Francisco 
and the Boeing Aircraft plant in 
Seattle. It was these cases which, with 
pressure from President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Green, finally broke the. racial 
barriers of the Machinists Inter- 
national. . 

Two years later, local lodge No. 54, 
apparently with the approval of the 
International, accepted Negro work- 
ers at the Warner and Swasey plant 
in Cleveland into full membership. 
At that time, the organizing chair- 
man of the shop committee of the 
plant told the colored employes: 

“I remind. you that no matter 
where you go, if you have your union 
card with you then you will be recog- 
nized as a member of the machinist 
lodge No. 54... . There will be no 
separate meetings of white and 
Negro. You will sit in our regular 
meetings,, with full voice and voting 

“FEghtayl.: acs tas 

_The segregation pattern has never 

been as stringent in CIO affiliates in 


general, as in the older craft unions 
of the AFL. This is due partly to the 
broad, mass-organization — structure 
and program of the CIO, partly to 
the specific constitutional provisions 
of many of the unions banning race 
discrimination, partly to the machin- 
ery established by a growing number 
of the internationals for carrying out 
their stated policies. In recent years, 
able Negroes have been appointed to 
the executive board of the CIO, and 
have held important offices in some 
of the strongest of the constituent 
bodies, notably the United Steel 
Workers and the United Automobile 
Workers. 

To help translate policy into action, 
the CIO established a National Com- 
mittee to Abolish Racial Discrimina- 
tion, with a full time director, and a 
number of local committees. The 
UAW-CIO Policy Manual includes a 


section on fair employment practices, 


‘introduced by this clear-cut statement: 


Realizing the necessity of ending for 
all me discrimination in our locals and 
mn our plants, the UAW-CIO has estab- 
lished its Fair Employment Practice 
Committee and has authorized that 
committee to determine and report to 
the International Executive Board ap- 
propriate action to be taken in all cases 
of. alleged discrimination by any local 
union officers or members. 


The policy of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(AFL) and of all its northern unions 
is complete non-segregation. It now 
has some biracial unions in the South. 


The Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill — 


Workers (CIO) has separate locals in 
the South, but maintains common 
training institutes for union officers 
and organizers. 

But the various forms of racial 
segregation in the American labor 
movement demonstrate that segrega- 
tion in this area of life, as in all 
others, is an active aspect of discrim- 
ination. “Separate but equal” is as 
meaningless in unions as it is every- 
where else. Those who are segregated 
against are discriminated against. 
Such discrimination adversely affects 
the livelihood of minority groups. Its 
significance is the greater under pres- 
ent legislation which encourages labor 
organization without any penalizing. 


_.of unions which refuse to accept their 


legal responsibilities toward minority 
groups. — 

Is there any hope for improvement 
from within the union movement? It 


is true there has been some self-im- 


provement. In addition to examples 


already cited, three AFL affiliates—_ 
the Masters, Mates, and Pilots, the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers, and 
the Commercial Telegraphers—which 
formerly had discriminatory by-laws 
have recently removed them. All 
three are really. admitting colored 
workers. 

Industrial local unions of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL, have begun to admit 
Negroes, in contrast to the older craft 
locals of that organization. By and 
large, however, those organizations 
which habitually discriminate against 
minority groups have shown little de- 
sire to change policy or practices. 


Government’s Role 


The federal government could ef- 
fectively attack discrimination in em- 
ployment (by unions or employers) 
either by amendment to the National 
Labor Relations [Wagner] Act to pro- 
vide that discrimination is an un- 
fair labor practice; or by the creation 
of special fair employment practice 
commissions. 

The first method has many ad-- 
vantages. The problem of discrimina- 
tion in employment is essentially a 
question of labor relations. The 
National Labor Relations Board is ex- 
perienced in handling such problems, 
and the Wagner act is more easily 
enforced than are vague antidiscrimi-- 
nation laws. In such industries as 
railway and air transportation, in 
which the NLRB has no jurisdiction 
at present, it could be given author- 
ity to deal evith discriminatory prac- 
tices by further amendment to the 
Wagner act. Discrimination could 
thus be curbed without adding to the 
administrative complexity of the gov- 
ernment. 

Thus far, however, most programs 
aimed at curbing discrimination in 
industry provide for administration by 
special agencies, probably a result of- 
the wartime example of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee. Despite 
its lack of power, the FEPC was able 
to open up a number of jobs to 
Negroes and to other minority groups. 
The chief difficulty experienced by the 
FEPC in securing compliance with its 
orders came not from prejudiced em- 
ployers, but from unions. For ex- 
ample, the FEPC never succeeded in 
halting the program of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen to deprive competent 
Negro firemen and brakemen of their 
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In the forecastle, while off watch 


How We Did It 


The dramatic story of a labor union’s success in exploding the myth of racial 


hatred and wiping out segregation of seamen, aboard ship and in the hiring hall. 


THE younc NationaL MariTIiME 
Union which was formally established 


- on May 3, 1937, has played a dramatic 


role in the battle against segregation. 

That first. year, the new union 
launched a campaign for a ship for 
Hugh Mulzac. This slight, _be- 
spectacled man had passed his ex- 
amination as master of ocean-going 
steamers fifteen years earlier. He was 
thus qualified to command any mer- 
chant ship of any tonnage on any 
ocean. But that didn’t matter to the 
shipowners. _ 

It didn’t matter, either, that this 


‘man, who had been going to sea for 


over thirty-five years, was a graduate 
of the United States Shipping Board 
School and was awarded its certificate 
in 1918. Nor did it matter that he 
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held a diploma in navigation and 
radio from the International Corre- 
spondence and Nautical School and a 
certificate from the Sperry Gyro Com- 
pass School. Nothing mattered to the 


—By the president of the National 
Maritime Union, who is also-a vice- 
president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

Mr. Curran went to sea in 1922, a 
boy of sixteen, and has been a sea- 
man ever since. His dynamic leader- 
ship is generally credited for much of 
the improvement in wages and work- 
ing conditions aboard ship in the past 
decade. During the war, he was a 
member of the advisory committee 
for the War Manpower Commission 
in the New York area. 


‘ 


shipowners except one thing—Hugh 
Mulzac was a Negro. 

For five years the NMU carried on 
the fight for a captain’s berth for 
Mulzac. Resolutions and telegrams 


were sent from every port and from 


ships at sea. The union was not mere- 
ly pushing an individual—it was 
pushing open the door to admit 
Negroes to a profession long closed 
to them, except in subordinate posts. 

Finally, the struggle was won. On 
September 23, 1942, the War Shipping 
Administration offered Mulzac com- 
mand of the new Liberty freighter 
SS “Booker T. Washington.” When 
Captain Mulzac, who for more than 
twenty years had had to ship as a 
steward or cook, made his first voyage 
as skipper of the “Booker T. Wash- 
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ington,” a mixed NMU crew repre- 
senting eighteen nationalities was 
aboard. After two trips the naval of- 


ficers in charge of the convoy praised 
Captain Mulzac for “brilliant han- 
dling of his ship.” 

Since the victory in the Mulzac 
case, four more Negroes have been 


placed in command of ships manned 
by NMU crews. 


The New Outlook 


Before the birth of NMU, Negro 
seamen were subjected to harsh dis- 
crimination. Not only were they 
denied equal job opportunities, but 
they were segregated aboard ship in 
a single department, assigned the 
most menial tasks, and _ generally 
treated like outcasts. In those days, 
the old International Seamen’s Union, 
out ot which the NMU was born, had 
a Jim Crow hiring system. Even to- 
day, some maritime unions not affli- 
ated with the CIO practice racial 
discrimination in employment on 
American merchant ships. 

When the rank and file seamen set 
up NMU they took into account in- 
stances where shipowners, and em- 
ployers in other fields, had pitted 
Negro against white, Jew .against 
Christian, in order to keep workers 
divided and thus hold down the 
wages of all. 

Having learned that discrimination 
against one group of seamen meant 
less money in the pockets of all sea- 
men, the NMU wrote into Article | 
of its constitution the determination 
“to unite in one organization, regard- 
less of creed, color, sex, nationality, 
or political affiliation, all workers 
eligible for membership, directly or 
indirectly engaged in the maritime 
industry.” | 

How does the NMU apply this? 

Let us say that a seaman objects to 
sailing with a Negro brother. Here is 
the approach used by a union patrol- 
man who services that vessel: The 


first step is to call a meeting of the 


entire crew, except those needed for 
safe navigation of the ship. 

_ At this meeting the problem is pre- 
sented: a union member refuses to 
accept a Negro brother. The patrol- 
man asks all members who object to 
the Negro to.stand up. Each is asked 
to state his reasons. 

The arguments — invariably falla- 
cious and easy: to expose — are 
answered point by: point. If the men 
refuse to accept logic, they are asked 
whether they believe in the NMU 
constitution. They invariably say yes. 
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They are asked whether they believe 
in all the constitution, not just in 
parts of it, They again say yes. Then 
they are asked whether they believe 
in the clause that states that there 
will be no discrimination. If they say 
no, obviously they do not believe in 
allethe constitution. If they say yes, 
then what is all the arguing about? 

If that isn’t successful, the brothers 
are told they are not obligated to sail 
with a Negro; they can get off the 
ship. And they can leave their union 
books behind because their books will 
be of no further use to them. : 

Handling the problem in this fash- 
ion makes possible a complete discus- 
sion of the race question which edu- 
cates new men in the industry. 

As a result of our uncompromising 
battle against. discrimination, mem- 
bers of our union in southern ports, as 
well as in the North, now sail on a 
rotary hiring basis, which means com- 
plete protection and full equality to 
all. In July 1944, we finally succeeded 
in writing.into our contract with the 
operators this clause: “There shall be 
no discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin.” 

While there were comparatively 
few Negro seamen prior to the NMU, 
there has been a constant influx since. 
By 1945 there were about 14,000 
Negro seamen and officers on Ameri- 
can merchant ships. 

During the war, seamen of every 
race, creed, and color manned the 
ships and delivered the goods to every 
battlefront. More than 6,000 merchant 
seamen died in the service, many of 
them Negroes. 

In an editorial the New York Her- 
ald Tribune commented: “Neither 
storms, nor mines, nor torpedoes, 
have shown discrimination. Ships 
which sail every ocean may fitly be 
officered and manned by all such free 
men: as have shown themselves able 
to steer a course, save a life, and win 
a war.” ~ 

Craig S.- Vincent, formerly Atlantic 
Coast director of recruitment and 
manning in the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, declared that many 
ships, “would have had to postpone 
their sailing date but for the avail- 
ability of competent Negroes to com- 


plete the officer roster during crucial - 


shipping periods.” | 
The union is constantly on the alert 
to prevent violations of the constitu- 
tional clause and the contractual pro- 
vision among its membership. 
On May 3, 1946, a Negro was 


assigned from the union hall in Chi- 


cago to the SS “Meteor,” an NMU 
contract vessel. Crew members aboard 
that vessel refused to sail with the 
Negro brother. The union’s Chicage 
agent discussed the matter at a mect- 
ing of the entire crew, .but the 
recalcitrants were adamant. On May 
11, when these men continued to in- 
sist that they would “under no cir- 
cumstances” sail with the Negro 
brother, they were removed from the 
vessel by the union and a new NMU 


“crew—the Negro member among 


them—placed aboard. 

Later, a membership meeting in the 
port of Chicago adopted a report by 
a rank and file trial committee, and 
the crew members who had refused 
to sail with the Negro brother were 
expelled from the union. 

The mixed NMU crew aboard the 
SS “America” is the latest example of 
the success of the union’s no-discrimi- 
nation policy. At the end of the 
maiden voyage of this liner, passen- 
gers wrote the company, praising the 
efficiency of the ship personnel. 


Wider Horizons 


What the NMU has done, and is 
doing daily, to eliminate prejudice 
and promote interracial harmony is 
also the policy of the CIO under the 
leadership of Philip Murray. 

And what the CIO is doing na- 
tionally on this problem ts being 
applied on an international level by 
the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, representing approximately 
70,000,000 workers in 56 countries. 

The World Federation of Trade 
Unions grew out of an international 
labor conference held in London, in 
February 1945. The Yalta Agreement 
had just been signed. The Allied 
drive against Fortress Europa was 
moving into high gear. Addressing 
the conference delegates, I said: 

We cannot accomplish a healthy re- 
construction of the international trade 
union movement unless wé provide a 
sound basis by cutting out the cancers 
of discrimination, racism, and group 
hatreds. We shall be rid of Hitler, 
Goering, Goebbels, Himmler, and the 
other fascist gangsters. But if their 
poisonous myths remain in the minds 
of men, facism will still have its roots 
among us and in a matter of time will 


fise again in some new outward form. 


On the basis of our experience in 
the NMU, which has resulted in in- 
terracial harmony aboard our ships, 
I am convinced that the task ashore 
can be accomplished if men of good 
will continue to fight unceasingly 
the deadly virus of discrimination. 
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CHRISTIAN TEACHING ABOUT RACE TRAN- 
« scends immeasurably the practices of 
( the Christian churches in America. 
" This is especially true of the Protes- 
( tant churches, on which most of the 
i responsibility for racial segregation in 
| religious groups, and for its abolition, 
i must fall. 
In this discussion the Negro will be 
: singled out for special attention, as 
he is the chief victim of segregation 
in the Protestant churches. But pat- 
terns of treatment in his case would, 
in most particulars, apply equally well 
to minorities in general—Japanese 
Americans, Mexicans, and _ other 
groups. 
_ Of the more than 13,000,000 Ne- 
groes in the United States, about half 
(roughly 6,800,000) belong to some 
Christian church, according to careful 
estimates. Of these more than 95 per- 
cent belong to a Protestant church. 
Segregation in religious organizations 
can be overcome widely, therefore, 
_ only if the Protestant churches a 
their practices. 
~The Roman Catholic Church i in the 
United States has approximately © 


about two thirds are in segregated 
churches. By comparison, there are 
some 6,500,000 Negro Protestants in 


whom are in sepregated churches. 
The Protestant churches are chief 


n three fourths of the Negro popu- 
on in 1940 still ee has peaks 


y ve same e token, 


n white ee in aah 


300,000 Negro members, of whom 
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they learn that racial segregation has 
been largely eliminated in the one 
nation where religion has been most 
frowned upon—the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, if the churches 
attempt to abolish racial segregation 
within their fellowship, it is probable 
that many whites, having missed or 
rejected the import of Christian teach- 
ing about race, will repudiate their 
church membership. It is even more 
likely, however, that they will seek to 
preserve their dominance in the 
churches and to oppose all attempts 
at racial integration. 

Religious leaders are pondering 
these various alternatives soberly, both 
in the North and the South. Whether 
in the light of Christian ethical affir- 
mations or on the level of the struggle 
for members, the problem of racial 
segregation in the churches is being 
examined as never before. 


In Local Congregations 
Protestantism is not confined to any 
one ethnic or racial group in the 
United States; its churches reach prac- 


tically all elements of the population. 


But nearly every Protestant congrega- 


Hon is composed exclusively of per-_ 


sons from one particular racial group. 
According to a survey by Frank 


he United States, practically all of © ‘Loescher, for the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 


less than one percent of the “white” 


of the Negro Christian simply psconetcentions have Negro members, 
ause the South, in. which more] ]§° —————————______ 


—By an associate 2 professor of social 


ethics at Yale Divinity School. 


A North Carolinian, graduate of 


Duke, with a doctorate fr 


of a southern: es, 


eet of o seine 


ale, 
Mr. Pope has served in the pastorate : 


Caste in the Church 


Two authors, one Protestant, the other Roman Catholic, assess gains and losses in the 


conflict between doctrine and practice in Christian institutions, North and South. 


I. The Protestant Experience 


and less than one half of one percent 
of the Negro Protestants in the nation 
are included in “white” congregations. 
In most instances where it occurs, the 
mixture of racial groups in a congre- 
gation hardly -deserves the name, as 
it comprises only two or three Negro 
members in an overwhelmingly 
“white” church—a proportion remi- 
niscent of the famous French rabbit 
stew which had one horse to one 
rabbit. 

Thus, among the 13,000 ‘churches 
he covered, Loescher found 294 white 
churches with Negro members, and 
this Negro membership totaled only 
1,321. Five of the churches accounted 
for 452 of the Negro members, leav- 
ing 869 Negro members distributed 
among 289 churches—an average of 
three Negroes per congregation. 

Further, Negro members tend to be 
included in white churches only in | 
villages and small towns where they — 
-are so few in. number that they do not 
form a distinct social group or find 
it possible to organize a_ separate 


: Negro church. Comparatively few 


“mixed” churches are to be found in 
urban centers with large Negro popu- 
lations, though there are examples of 
such churches, of course, in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, car Fran-- 
cisco, and other cities. 


Most of the white congresations 
with Negro members are in New | 
York State and New England. But 

there is very little difference. between — 


southern and > non-southern white — 


ere on the ee in 2 aoe ae 


“Negro section” are exposed directly 
to race problems and pressures. 


Segregation—with a Difference 


When one looks at the Negro 
churches instead of the white, the 
prevalence of segregation is likewise 
apparent. There is one crucial dif- 
ference: the Negro church is a segre- 
gated but not a segregating institu- 
tion. About a decade ago, 800 Negro 
churches were asked whether they ob- 
jected to having white worshippers 
in their congregations. Not one re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

But the Negro church is con- 
strained, by obvious social pressures 
and perhaps by desire for indepen- 
dence of white control, to solicit mem- 
bers only from its own racial group, 
and white Christians seldom present 
themselves for worship or member- 
ship in a Negro congregation. When 
they do attend a Negro service, they 
often are given “the best seats” as a 
mark of deference, especially in the 
South—and this practice serves to re- 
inforce the pattern of segregation. 

There are a very few white mem- 
bers of Negro churches in the North. 
However, they never constitute more 
than a token representation of their 
group, and their conduct is so atypi- 
cal that they are likely to be regarded 
as queer deviants, by Negro and 
white alike. 

The upshot of the matter is that 
there is almost no intermingling of 
whites and Negroes in local Protestant 
congregations anywhere in the United 
States. At this fundamental level of 
church life, no region or denomina- 
tion has been conspicuously more suc- 
cessful than any other in overcoming 
racial barriers. The Protestant Episco- 


‘ pal and Congregational Christian de- 


nominations appear to have slightly 
more “mixed” churches shan’ do the 
other major denominations, but the 
phenomenon is very rare even in 
them. Some of the smaller Protestant 
sects—notably the Primitive Baptists, 


the Quakers, and Jehovah’s Witnesses 


(if this group can be considered 
“Protestant”)—are substantially more 


interracial in practice than the larger. 
denominations, but other small sects 


are extremely nativist and anti-Negro. 
The size of a denomination, the 
liturgical or informal character of its 


- manner of worship, the centralized or. 


congregational form of ecclesiastical 
authority, the type of theology pre- 
vailing—none of these factors seems 


to have had any special relevance to 
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segregation in local congregations. 

Of the 6,500,000 Negro Protestants 
in the United States, about 500,000 be- 
long to “white” denominations, that 
is, denominations made up almost ex- 
clusively of white adherents. As 
noted, nearly all of them are segre- 
gated into separate white and Negro 
congregations. There are significant 
regional and denominational differ- 
ences, however, in the patterns of re- 
lationship between the Negro 
churches and their parent denomina- 
tional bodies. 


White Denominations 


In ‘the South, most white Protestant 
denominations have organized their 
Negro churches into separate synods 
or presbyteries. This procedure is in 
sharp ‘contrast to that of ante-bellum 
days, when white denominations in 
the South insisted that for purposes 
of control Negro churches should 
come under white synods or confer- 
ences. 

The most noteworthy exceptions to 
this rule are the Northern Baptist 
Convention and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Efforts to organize 
Negro Episcopal churches in the 
South into separate dioceses have been 
made, but. they have not been ap- 
proved by the General Convention of 
the denomination. It is reported, how- 
ever, that some of the Negro churches 
in the South have felt that they were 
discriminated against in the diocesan 
conventions. 

There is little difference between 
northern and southern denominations 
in this matter of segregated organiza- 
tion. For example, the Presbyteriafi 
Church, U.S. (Southern), has put 
nearly all its Negro churches into a 
separate synod; the Presbyterian 
Church, USA (Northern), follows a 
similar practice for its Negro churches 
in the South—though the fact that a 
large part of its southern membership 
is composed of Negroes may help to 
explain this practice. But the Congre- 
gational Christian- denomination has 
many white as well as Negro mem- 
bers in the southern states, and it also 
segregates them into separate state or- 
ganizations. It is rather ironic that 


some of the northern denominations ~ 


which were in the forefront of the 
abolitionist crusade a century ago have 


_ now adapted themselves very neatly 


to local practices in the South. 
Outside the South, most | white 
Protestant denominations incorporate 


their Negro churches into the regular 


denominational conferences or synods, 
with two striking exceptions. The 
Methodist Church, which has more 
Negro members than all other white 
denominations combined, divides the 
country into six jurisdictional units; 
five of them, including all the white 
churches, are based on geography— 
but the sixth, the so-called Central 
Jurisdiction, is composed almost en- 
tirely of Negro churches and based di- 
rectly on the principle of racial segre- 
gation. . 

This means that Negro churches in 
the Methodist Church meet with 
white churches only at the General 
Conference of the denomination, 
which comes every four years. In 
effect, the Methodist Church has vir- 
tually made a separate denomination 
of its Negro churches, though they 
are expected to function through the 
general boards and agencies of the 
parent denomination. A somewhat 
similar scheme has been developed by 
the Disciples of Christ, which has 
about 60,000 Negro members. 

All white Protestant denominations ~ 
with Negro members, including those 
in the South, incorporate their Negro 
churches into their national bodies. 
and supreme denominational meet- 
ings. The patterns of integration at 
this level vary a great deal. Negre 
leaders are rather well represented on ~ 
national agencies and permanent com- 
mittees in some denominations; in 
others, there are hardly any Negro 
officials or committee members. 

The entertainment of Negro dele- 
gates at denominational meetings has 
posed many problems for church of- 
ficials. When the policy calls for en- 
tertainment without discrimination, as 
it does in several major denomina- 
tions, it is often difficult to secure 
adequate hotel accommodations on 
that basis. Where there is no such 
policy, Negro delegates are frequently 
inconvenienced and insulted. Some 
southern denominations segregate 
Negro representatives within their 
own meetings, seating them in sepa- 
rate pews, feeding them at a separate 
table, and the like. Ch 

The degree of segregation in hos- 
pitals, colleges, theological seminaries, 


public eating places, social agencies, 


and other such enterprises under de- 
nominational control appears to be 
even greater than in the life of the 
churches, themselves. Protestant hos- 
pitals seldom surpass secular hospitals 
in admitting Negro patients without 

. (Continued on page 101) 


Il, The Roman Catholic Experience 


SSOME YEARS aco, I was INVITED to 
take part in a symposium on religion, 
at one of our well known Negro 
| mstitutions of higher learning. With 
nme on the program was an eminent 
) white professor of sociology in 

i northern university. In the course of 
| his appeals to the students to abjure 
« religiorifor religion annoyed him no 
« end—he mentioned that he had gath- 
i ered together a bulging file of cases 
i concerning the practice of discrimina- 
| ton ’in the Catholic Church. 

_ I forget now just what line of 
reasoning he undertook to develop 
from his collection. This, however, is 
a minor matter, since his cases demon- 
strated a situation with which every- 
body interested in theology should 
be already familiar: namely, that in 
the Catholic Church, as well as out 
of it, there can be a considerable lag 
between doctrine and practice, coup- 
led with a good deal of ignorance of 
the doctrine itself. 


The Gharch’s Attitude 


Nevertheless, while a mere recital 
of grievances and human lapses may 
have little point; a brief survey of 
practices and attitudes in the matter 
of segregation is not without interest, 
precisely because of the conflict that 
appears to exist between the practice 
of segregation and the innate char- 
acter of the Catholic Church itself. 

For the very essence of Catholicism 
lies in its universality. The Church is 
not universal merely in a passive 
sense, as containing and serving all 
types of mankind, as the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad or the Travelers In- 


surance Company might be called- 


universal. Its universality is something 

vastly deeper. From the beginning of 

its history, its leaders have conceived 

of the Catholic Church as the church 

of the human race and as an insep- 
arable part of the human race; and in 
this concept lies the true catholicity 
of Catholicism. 

Yet the Church is not an abstrac- 

tion, nor does it exist for an abstrac- 
tion. It exists for living individual 
persons, each of whom is sealed with 
an infinite value, and this value is 
determined by eternal, divine, and 
imperishable standards, not by mere 
human conventions. Hence, when the 
; 
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—By a distinguished-Catholic clergy- 
man and educator, fong on the staff 
of America, the national Catholic 
weekly, and since 1944 its editor-in- 
chief. 

Father LaFarge, who for fifteen 
years carried on missionary and edu- 
cational work in southern Maryland, 
is a director of the National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference. 

His books include “Interracial Jus- 
tice” (1937) and “The Race Question 
and the Negro” (1942). 


Church undertakes to apply its ab- 
stract universal standards to  indi- 
vidual human beings, it meets with 
an apparent conflict of rights. This 
conflict becomes clear, however, when 
it is realized that the right of men 
to be non-segregated is fundamental, 
since segregation as social or religious 
policy contradicts the natural unity 
and equality of mankind. 

Yet on many levels of its day-to-day 

experience the Church finds itself un- 
able here and now to do away with 
“segregatory patterns in fashion sim- 
ilar to that of various types of edu- 
cation, public welfare, and _philan- 
thropy, and it is faced with the prob- 
lem of ministering to the individual 
even under a segregated status. 


Today’s General Picture 


My purpose here is simply ‘to 
present something of the picture as it 
actually exists in the Catholic Church 

_ in the United States today. This is not 


done to praise or to blame either ° 


Catholicism or Catholics, but rather 
in the thought that for all- persons 
interested in the welfare of the Negro, 
of whatever line of approach, there 
is much to be learned from the 
specific Catholic experience. 
Two facts of general import should 
be borne in mind: Berane 
First, Catholics have no separate 
or segregated “Church” or denomina- 
tion in America or anywhere else— 
no “Catholic Church North” and 
“Catholic Church South.” Whatever 
differences in practice are found, as 
later described, are merely lags in the 
full realization of what it. means to 
belong to one and the same Catholic 
‘ ‘Church. =: . 
Second, Catholic usage follows th 


division of the Church into dioceses, 
since the Church is organized along 
episcopal lines. The Catholic bishop 
conceives it as his duty to achieve, as 
far as is possible, uniformity within 
the limits of his own jurisdiction. In 
areas of the North, certain dioceses 
have taken a more vigorous stand 
against segregation than have others 
in the same general region. Hence 
there are differences of practice ex- 
isting in given regions which are at- 
tributable to diocesan, rather than to 
merely regional conditions. 


Four Segregation Patterns 


Within these general outlines we 
can distinguish in the Catholic 
Church in the United States four 
types of segregation. 


1, The traditional: This is a pattern 
which is a relic of earlier slavery and 
post-slavery conditions. It can best be 
observed in some of the very old 
parishes of the Catholic districts of 
Maryland and Louisiana. It is often 
coupled with a mild form of paternal- 
ism and is considerably varied in its 
discriminatory effects according to 
local attitudes and psychology. 

Where segregation prevails merely 
as a survival of earlier patterns, one 
finds two races worshipping in com- 
mon in the same church. They re- 
ceive the same sacraments at the same 
altar and baptismal font; but a com- 
plete biracialism prevails in public 
worship and in all details of the min- 
istry and of church organization. In- 
dividual organizations are biracial, 
such as the sodality and the Holy 
Name Society, and church committees 
are biracial. In the matter of admin- 
istration there is a complete equality. 
Separate church seating is provided 
by “reserving” certain sections of the 


church for the Negroes. 


2. Compensatory segregation. In this 
class are listed the separated institu- 
tions which are maintained because 
they are thought to be the only means 
under existing circumstances by which 
the Church can provide facilities, for 
minority groups. In this case the segre- 
gated feature is not a mere survival 
but is regarded as a necessary alterna- 
.ive to complete neglect. 


e 


Under this category could be 
classed, in one way or another, prac- 
tically all the Catholic Church’s 


mission work for the Negro in the 
South and in some of the northern 
states. We have in this framework the 
Negro parish established as a parallel 
to the white parish, the parallel Negro 
school, hospital, and so on. 

The establishment of such _insti- 
tutions carries no implication, per se, 
of any approval of segregation as a 
policy, though it can easily have this 
practical result, unfortunately. What- 
ever the views of individuals con- 
nected with them may be, from one 
Church’s point of view they are 
simply. a recognition of, and com- 
promise with, existing circumstances 
—an attempt to do the best that can 
be done under those circumstances. 

As a matter of fact, however, a dis- 
tinct evolution has been taking place 
in the minds of most of the mission- 
aries and educators connected with 
these separate institutions. There is a 
steadily increasing recognition that 
such institutions can only be a pass- 
ing phase, a partial fulfilment of the 
Church’s duty toward a minority 
group. This point has been frequently 
developed in various clergy confer- 
ences on the Negro question. 


3. Theoretical or planned segrega- 
tion. This practice, where used, is a 
deliberate instrument of ecclesiastical 
policy, paralleling its use in civil 
matters by secular authorities. This 
can take two forms: first, a ration- 
alization of the separated institution 
on the theory that that is a good thing 
and, to.use the popular expression, the 
“best way to handle the problem” of 
the Negro. The other is correlative, 
namely, the exclusion of the Negro 
from white institutions with the same 
flimsy justification. In other words, the 
exclusion here is initiated by the 
Church and not by external condi- 
tions. 

For such exclusion and for such 
rationalization there can, of course, be 


-nothing but unqualified condemna- 


tion, on general ethical principles as 
well as for the complete incongruity 
with the concept of the Church itself. 

In many cases segregation has been 
taken up as a policy’in perfectly good 
faith by well meaning but ignorant 
persons who thought thereby they had 
discovered a solution for an annoying 


difficulty. I know of instances where. 


‘special pastoral work for the Negro 
has been, started in northern cities. 
A first step towards this establish- 


though these do not parallel the four 
segregation patterns: 


ment of new work was investigation 
of the methods in the South, the naive 
theory being that in the South the 
problem had already been faced and 
that there existed a great font of use- 
ful experience. To this were joined 
sentimental rationalizations concern- 
ing the alleged “happiness of people 
having their own church,” their pride 
in “having their own institutions,” 
and so on—all familiar themes in the 
traditional defense of segregation. 

In the past, this idea was by no 
means always imposed by the whites. 
It frequently received confirmation 
from the Negroes themselves. When 
Negro Catholics have experienced a 
benign biracial pattern in the South 
before migrating to the North, ac- 
ceptance of this status has often be- 
come habitual. They are sometimes 
disturbed, therefore, by what seems 
to be the loss of their group identity 
in an entirely integrated or inter- 
racial religious community. 

Thus, the demand for a separate 
church or a ‘separate institution, even 
in northern communities where there 
is no pressure for them, may re- 
ceive considerable impetus from the 
desires of the Negroes themselves. 
This has led to a confusion of ideas 
and motives in some areas of the 
Church; a confusion, however, which 
is now gradually disappearing. 

There is less and less inclination 
outside of the South today to look 
to the South as the pattern for inte- 
grating the Negro into the life of the 
Catholic Church in the North. 


1. The minimum policy. There is 
no separation at the altar rail, and 
the Negro is integrated into all es- 
sential activities of the Church and 
many of the nonessential, but the bi- 
racial pattern is still kept save in 
actual worship and ministry, par- 
ticularly where there is direct per- 
sonal contact between communicants 
involved. Many varieties and degrees 
are found in this matter, according to 
local conditions and spirit, depending 
on the personality of the pastor. 

There are many instances in Mary- 
land and Louisiana where biracial 
arrangements have been introduced 
by individual pastors, sometimes by 
curates on their own initiative, which 
were unknown in these parishes in 
slave days. This was a result of the 
deterioration of the element of pater- 
nalism in the old pattern, and a mark 
of the widening division brought on 
by economic changes and the in- 
creased antagonism of the white 
group following the Civil War. 


2, A definite but incomplete break 
with biracialism:* namely, the aboli- 
tion of any official biracial pattern 
along with the opening of all official 

. church institutions to the Negro, 
while at the same time a racial parish ~ 
is still maintained in the diocese, with 
full fledged parish jurisdiction over 
marriages, sick calls, burials, and the 
like. These are, in other words, the 
survival of a compensatory plan. 

4, Voluntary segregation. Separate An example of this was found in 
institutions of this nature will be New York until the arrival of the 
found within any minority group, present Archbishop, Cardinal Spell- 
racial or national. An example of this man, where a distinct Negro parish, 
would be certain of the all-Negro St. Benedict’s parish on West 53 
sisterhoods, the existence of which Street, still remained. The Negro 
does not or need not imply exclusion parish was later transferred to St. . 
from the sisterhoods which are pre- Charles Church in Harlem, but it has 
dominantly white. They may have since been abolished as a strictly sep- 
started in a segregated or separatist arate racial parish by Cardinal Spell- 
atmosphere, as they undoubtedly did, man whose policies are consistently 
but that need not carry over any such interracial. 
demeaning implication for the future. - : 

3. Complete official integration. In 
such a diocese there is no special 

Within the Church the scope and parish or special school for the Negro, 
effect of these segregation practices but only such racial or minority group 
have been limited, and in some areas— institutions as are entirely voluntary. 


Toward Integration 


~obliterated, by counter tendencies and These latter are a matter of conve- 


policies which have been striving for 
integration of the Negro Catholic into 
the full life of the Church in the 


nience, and in no sense compulsory. 
Complete integration in the official 
sense now is found in most of the 


physical as well as spiritual sense. The’ Catholic dioceses of the North, par-— 


manifestations of this integrating force 


ticularly in New York State and in 
also can be divided into four types, 


_ (Continued on page 104) 
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Separate cent store, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Separate faucets for drinking water, Athens, Ala. 
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Restaurant window, Lancaster, Ohio. 


In the Armed Forces 


Army and navy experience in World War I afforded convincing lessons 


as to the waste and inefficiency of segregation. Have we learned them? 


CHARLES DOLLARD and DONALD YOUNG 


BotH THE ARMY AND NAVY DURING 
World War II suffered grossly from 
racialism, and sacrificed military efh- 
ciency in the use of Negro personnel 
through prejudice, stupidity, and in- 
difference. Yet before the end of the 
war, both services were meeting racial 
problems at least as rationally as any 
urban community in the country. 
Their culpable failure was in not tak- 
ing full advantage of their wartime 
opportunities to move faster toward 
racial denaocracy. 

Segregation in the’ armed forces 
may not be understood unless it is 
appreciated that the services are no 
less a part/of the national community 
than the church, industry, the school, 
and other agencies. The rank and 
file of military and naval personnel 
share the attitudes, prejudices, and 
other qualities of their civilian’ rela- 
tives, friends, and neighbors. Com- 
missioned personnel, however, in- 
cludes a somewhat higher proportion 
of individuals with strong racial 
prejudice than does the civilian popu- 
lation, both because of an over-repre- 
sentation of officers-of southern extrac- 
tion and because of the class con- 
sciousness fostered by military tradi- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, it was evident during 
World War II that the War and 
Navy Departments and most of the 
top commanders did their utmost to 
assure subordination of prejudice to 
the requirements of military objec- 
tives in accordance with their judg- 
ment of the facts. The basic fact is 
that the. departments have neither 
invented the undemocratic notion that 
Negro and white citizens must be 
kept apart, nor have they stubbornly 
clung to it against the national will. 


Community Influences 


The army and navy are not only 
part of the national community and 
therefore constrained to operate in 
reasonable harmony with national 
custom, tradition, and sense. of pro- 
priety; it is also true that all their 
training and other operations on 


home territory must be conducted in. 


cooperation with some specific town 


66 . 
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or city. Soldiers and sailors are a 
part of the civilian community in or 
near which their camp is located. 

During the war, any sharp differ- 
ences invariably produced unrest and 
sometimes serious trouble. This was 
true whether the camp was more or 
less liberal than the civilian commu- 
nity with regard to segregation. 

It also has to be taken into account 
that a large proportion of white sol- 
diers and. sailors, like their civilian 
counterparts, were by earlier experi- 
ence accustomed to relatively com- 


plete racial segregation. Under mili-_ 


tary regulations, commanding officers 


are responsible for the “repose of their. 


command” and are necessarily given 
wide latitude in the formulation and 
enforcement of local regulations de- 
signed to insure the required peace 
and order. One may be as flatly -and 
unalterably opposed to racial segrega- 
tion as are the authors of this article 
and still wonder just how he would 
have accomplished his assignment if 
he had been given command of one 
of the mushrooming camps during 
World War II. 

~This comment on recent practices 
of segregation in the armed forces 
is decidedly not an attempt to white- 
wash the authorities. They did not do 
all they could and should have done 


solely in the interests of military 


efficiency to.move from segregation 


| 


toward a more democratic structure. 
The point is that an effective pro- 
gram for the elimination of segrega- 
tion in the armed forces must be 
based on a realistic understanding of 
the circumstances which have created 
and now support such discrimination. 
The public, in general, tends to 
think of the army and the navy as 
autonomous agencies practically inde- 
pendent of the compulsions of tradi- 
tion, legislation, politics, and_ public 
sentiment. Racial liberals, in particu- 
lar, seem to have difficulty in realizing 
that the War and Navy Departments 
are not entirely free to enforce com- 
plete racial democracy as called for by 
the Constitution and the Selective 
Service Act. They know that the 
federal government ‘has been, on 
many occasions, an effective spear- 
head in the battle against segregation. 
This has helped create an understand- 
able expectation that the military 
establishments could, by mere fiat, 
operate without regard for color. 


The fact is that neither the army + 


nor the navy now or in any earlier 
time in our history has been in a posi- 
tion to depart radically, in the treat- 
ment of its personnel, from civilian 
practices openly or tacitly supported 
by the bulk of the population. The 
armed forces are open to criticism not 
because they do not defy public opin- 
ion, but because of their tendency to 
lag far behind the possibilities for 
step-by-step racial integration in ad- 
vance of ordinary civilian practice. 


How Segregation Came 


At the time of our American Revo- 
lution, there was no fixed policy 
requiring the segregation of Negro 
enlisted personnel in either the army 
or the navy. Comparatively few 
Negroes saw army service until the 
Civil War, and up to that time they 
were rarely assigned to separate units. 
With the increase in the number of 
Negro soldiers following the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation and in subse- 
quent years, the pattern of practically 
complete segregation became thor- 


_ oughly established. 


During the Revolution, there were 
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shipped to 


relatively more Negroes in the navy 
than in the army. Negroes also played 
an important role as seamen in the 
War of 1812 and for some years there- 
after. During the later wars of the 
nineteenth century, few Negroes 
served in the navy, and it was not 
until World War II that large num- 
bers were accepted for general service. 

No clear policy as to segregation 
has developed in the navy. This is, 
perhaps, partly because of the nature 
of naval operations and organization, 
as well as the absence of any tradi- 
tional Negro units in the navy other 
than the commissary and stewards 
groups; and partly because of the 
political pressure against initiating 
new patterns of segregation in 1942 
when recruitment of Negroes for gen- 
eral service ratings began. The final 
result is that within the naval estab- 
lishment today there may be found 
numerous and varied examples of 
relatively complete segregation and of 
relatively thorough integration. 

Thus, by what might be called a 
series of historical accidents, segrega- 
tion is now a well fixed army pattern; 
while in the navy, popularly con- 
sidered the more conservative of the 
two services, there is much greater 
latitude in the assignment of enlisted 
personnel. 

Since the limitations of space do 
not permit exhaustive treatment of 
the problem of segregation in all the 
armed services, the balance of this 
article deals only with the army situ- 
ation—with which the authors are 
most familiar. It may be observed, in 
passing, that whether or not the 
several services are merged in a single 
department, future practices regard- 
ing segregation by race or color will 


in all probability tend to follow 


parallel lines; further, that despite its 
past record, the advance is apt to be 
paced by the army. 


Wartime Patterns 


- World War TI inductees allotted to 
the army were classified by race, and 
the Negroes assigned to “special” (a 
favored army euphemism) companies 
at induction centers where they were 
tested and classified separately, but 
according to uniform procedures. 
From the induction centers, they were 
replacement training 
camps or directly to units in training 
on separate requisitions. Most train- 
ing camps had accommodations for 
both Negroes. and whites, the normal 


_ procedure being to set off a separate 
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Signal Corps photo 


First Sergeant Rance Richardson, a veteran of World War I, served with 
the 93rd Infantry Division in the South Pacific theater in World War II 


area within the camp for Negro 
trainees who were always pesanizee 
in segregated units. 

The backbone of segregation in “the 
army is this business of separation by 
unit. While this practice remained un- 


~ changed at V-E Day, the years 1941 


to 1945 witnessed certain breaks in the 
general pattern. Of these, the official 


order banning segregation in theaters, 


~ post exchanges, service clubs, and 
buses operating within army estab- 
lishments was the most publicized 
and perhaps least important. 

By the time the order was issued, 
each camp had its Harlem, ‘complete 
with recreational facilities and, in the 
typical case, any Negro who wished 
to test the policy would have been 
‘required to go well out of his way to 
do so. Camps which had only one 
theater often solved the problem by 
designating sections of seats for dif- 
ferent units, thus maintaining segre- 
gation while still technically conform- 
ing to regulations. A decision by the 


s 


wl 


Assistant Secretary of War that the 
language of the anti-segregation order 
should be! construed to include vee 
ficers’ clubs was in practice almost 
totally disregarded. 

On the plus side, the order forced 


_improvement in transportation facili- 


ties for Negroes and expanded the 
provision for all types of recreation. 
More important, it reflected the 
honest determination of the War De- 
partment not to tolerate segregation 
beyond the limits of what it conceived 
to be the needs of military efficiency. 
But as far as the total pattern was 
concerned, the net effect in most in- 
stances was to change the designation 
of the service club in the ea ane 
area from “Negro Service Club” t 
“Service Club No. 2.” 

_ Two other cracks in the pattern— 
one a change in War Department 
policy, the other an experiment sanc- 
tioned by a theater commander — 
while less publicized, were of much 
greater symbolic importance. The 


first was a decision to abandon segre- 
gation in all officers’ candidate schools 
except those for Air Force flying per- 
sonnel. At the peak, there were about 
a score of such integrated camps, each 
producing specialists for some one 
branch of the service—artillery, tank 
corps, infantry, and so on. White and 
Negro slept, ate, and trained together 
with a minimum of friction and with 
no “incidents” worthy of record. 

The importance of this step was 
two-fold: it indicated that when fac- 
tors of economy and efficiency were 
sufficiently obvious and compelling, 
the War Department was willing to 
frame and enforce a policy which en- 
feebled the whole principle of segre- 
gation. And it put on the record, for 
all time, evidence that integration 
could be accomplished without loss 
of military efficiency. 

The second crack in the pattern re- 
sulted from a single experiment. On 
December 26, 1944, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral John C. H. Lee issued an order 
permitting Negro enlisted men in 
service units within his command to 
volunteer for duty as infantryman, 
with the understanding that after the 
necessary training, they would be 
committed to front line service with 
white companies. In spite of the fact 
that all volunteers had to sacrifice any 
ratings they held, about twenty-five 
hundred took advantage of the op- 
portunity and eventually saw combat 
duty. For the first time in the recent 
history of the army, Negroes and 
whites operated as members of a 
single company. 


- The Army’s Case 


The army’s basic defense of segre- 
gation is that it is necessary for effi- 
ciency because it is desired by a large 
majority of the white troops who 
comprise 90 percent of the personnel; 
and that abandonment of the policy 
would, at the least, adversely affect 
morale and, at the worst, result in 
riots and bloodshed. It is also argued 
by many in high places that Negroes 
prefer segregation as a pattern to 
which they are already accustomed 


_ by civilian experience. 


Both these assumptions were sub- 
jected to study by the War Depart- 
ment early in 1943 through a sample 
survey conducted. in camps through- 
out the country. Negro and white 
troops were asked, “Do you think 
Negro and white soldiers should be 
in separate outfits or should they be 
together in the same outfits?” 


About nine tenths of the white sol- 
diers interviewed expressed prefer- 
ence for separate \ outfits. Among 
Negroes, 38 percent favored separa- 
tion, 36 percent were for mixed out- 
fits, and the balance either had no 
opinion or expressed no preference. 
Similar questions regarding separate 
recreational facilities drew only a 
slightly more liberal response from 
whites and not much greater senti- 
ment for common facilities from 
Negroes. 

At their face value, these data con- 
firmed the official view that white 
sentiment was overwhelmingly in 
favor of separation and that a large 
minority of Negroes also preferred 
it. But two things should be noted. 

First, few questions of army policy 
are decided primarily on the basis of 
soldier preference. (The notable ex- 
ception to this rule was the demobil- 
ization plan; the major criteria for 
priority of release from active duty 
were determined by a worldwide 
soldier vote.) In no institution in the 
world is the infallibility of “higher 
authority” more stoutly maintained 
than in the U. S. army. 

Second, the extent to which a ver- 
bal response predicts how the respon- 
dent will behave in the hypothetical 
situation which he has never experi- 
enced is the question which most 
troubles students of public opinion. 
Both points may be illustrated by cit- 
ing another study conducted among 
white and Negro soldiers by the same 
research group. Here the attempt was 
to determine the soldier attitudes to- 
wards service in the army. 

The question asked was, “If it were 


_ up to you to choose, do you think you | 


could do more for your country as a 
soldier or as a worker in a war job?” 
In their replies, 65 percent of the 
Negro soldiers and 47 percent of the 
white expressed a warm confidence 
that they would be immensely more 
useful in war jobs than in uniform— 
a sentiment which the army wisely 
and necessarily accepted only as evi- 
dence that better orientation was 
needed. The draftees’ preference for 
tweeds did not move them to revolt 
ior to mass desertion. Similarly, it 
is unlikely that their expressed: prefer- 
ence for 
shadowed violent resistance to a care- 
fully planned program of integration. 

Segregation is an expensive luxury. 
No exact estimate of what it costs the 
army to keep the Negro “in his place” 


can be reached. It is possible, how- 


segregated outfits fore- 


ever, to suggest some of the items 
which made up the total bill during 


the period of armament and war. 


Why Segregation Is a Luxury 


In the first place, consider the cost 
of maintaining two sets of units in 
every branch of the service between 
which no exchange of personnel is 
permissible. White engineering bat- 
talions might be begging for replace- 
ments while Negro engineering units 
were at full strength. The reverse 
situation was equally possible. To 
anyone familiar with the personnel 
problems of large organizations, the 
arrangement will appear about as 
“efficient” as that of a railroad which 
arbitrarily ruled that its blond engi- 
neers could pilot northbeund trains 
only, while those with dark hair spe- 
cialized in southbound traffic. 

In addition to under-use of per- 
sonnel, segregation involved over- 
building and under-use of facilities. 
Fort Huachuca, the only large, all- 
black camp in the country, was used 


to capacity for only a portion of the — 


war, yet its hospital and other over- 
head services had to be maintained 
continuously. In many camps, recrea- 
tional facilities were duplicated on the 
“separate but equal” principle. Dur- 
ing the war, it was not uncommon 
to see a handful of Negro officers 
monopolizing a regimental officers’ 
mess, while four times as many white 
officers packed into a building of the 
same size a mile away—uncomfort- 
able but safe from contamination. 
Some of the costs of the system 
resulted from the army’s pious deter- 
mination to be scrupulously fair and 
democratic, short of integration. This 
determination led it to commission 
some Negroes who would not have 
qualified as officers.in a free-for-all 
competition. Many of these men end- 
ed up in replacement depots over- 
seas. Too many of them. made in- 
effective company officers and fur- 
nished ready ammunition to critics 
who’ were anxious to prove that Ne- 
groes lack any capacity for leader- 


-_ 


ship. At the same time other Negroes, 


men qualified in specialties in which 
no Negro units had been organized, 
were not used effectively. 

But the least measurable and the 
most serious cost of all was the de- 
creased efficiency of Negro units. The 
constant reminder of their . second 
class citizenship which the whole 
business of segregation involves is 

(Continued on page 111) 
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He Fought for Freedom 


Now the Negro veteran, after service in every theater, lays aside his 
uniform. What are his postwar experiences—as voter, job seeker, student? 


Arter V-J Day, 1,200,000 Necro 
veterans began to come back “home.” 
Many of these men had been in far 
corners of the globe; all had been 
taken out of their familiar home set- 
ting. The elements of space and 
mobility—those insurmountable hand- 
icaps to the underprivileged in 
modern industrial society—were no 
longer the barriers they once had 
been. 

Many of the Negro servicemen had 
been in countries where no color line 
is drawn. They had been trained to 


use modern weapons of war. They: 


had -acquired skills as a group, in 
greater abundance than any segment 
of their race ever had had before. 
On the statute books was a vital pro- 
gram in which they shared as 
veterans. It offered them education, 
vocational training, and a measure of 
security for a job-seeking period of as 
much as fifty-two weeks, through a 
$20 a week readjustment allowance. 

With these assets the Negro vet- 
eran’s integration into the fabric of 


national life might have been rapid ~ 


and thorough. But he has encountered 
the durable prejudices of the color- 
caste system, more often than he has 
met the opportunities of democracy. 


The Political Scene 


On the political front, the 725,000 
Negro veterans who returned to 
homes in the South were unquestion- 
ably of greater strategic importance 
than the similar number who returned 
to northern homes where the Negro 
has long had the vote and played his 
part in politics. Among these south- 
ern Negroes there are thousands who 
possess maturity, education, and good 
judgment, who had gained what war 
and foreign service had to teach them 
of political understanding. 

The so-called “hotheaded”’ type is 
relatively rare among: the politically 
minded southern Negro veterans of 
this war. Political interest and matur- 


ity, as might be expected, seem to be 


found together. 

By one of the ever-present ironies 
of the race problem, it is the mature, 
responsibile Negro who gives the 


. 


CHARLES G; BOLTE 


—By the national chairman of the 
American Veterans Committee. 

Immediately after his graduation 
from Dartmouth in 1941, Mr. Bolté 
joined the British Royal Rifle Corps. 
He served a year in England, a year 
in the Middle East under Mont- 
gomery, and was invalided home af- 
ter he lost a leg at El Alemein in the 
campaign against Rommel’s Afrika 
Korps. 

The vigorous and progressive vet- 
erans organization which Mr.. Bolté 
has lead from its beginning grew out 
of a correspondence group of men 
still in service, which he started in 
1943. 

The author has written numerous 
magazine articles on veterans affairs, 
and his book, “The New Veteran” 
(1945), was a best seller. 


southern reactionary political machines 
the greatest concern. This kind of 
American veteran is the finest citizen, 
an asset to the life of any community. 
Yet it is precisely this veteran whom 
the majority of southern politicians 
seek to frustrate. 

In the recent elections, nowhere was 
there total disfranchisement of the 
qualified Negro veteran. In ‘North 
Carolina and Virginia, southern states 
whete disfranchisement in recent years 
has been on the wane, Negro veterans 
participated with other qualified voters 
without any important incidents. 

In Georgia, the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s rejection of the white primary 
law, coupled with Governor Arnall’s 
refusal to circumvent the decision by 
legal subterfuge, resulted in open 
elections and the heaviest Negro vote 


in recent Georgia history. Of the’ 


80,000 Negroes who’ went to the polls 
in that state, many thousands were 
veterans. Pee 
Even in Mississippi, where the 
strongest legal barriers and the most 
illiberal attitudes persist, though the 
number voting in November was 
negligible, Negro veterans have be- 
gun to make their influence felt in 
politics. Approximately 1,500 Negroes 
went to the polls in Mississippi. Ob- 
servers of the voting reported that of 
this number the majority probably 
were veterans. They cast their ballots 


despite the effort of Senator Bilbo and 
his supporters to deny by threat of 
violence what the democratic process 
had awarded them by means of a 
clear-cut decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. The most important 
influence of Negro voters in Missis- 
sippl was negative, since their pres- 
ence alone created for the reactionary 
politicians new difficulties in han- 
dling “the race problem.” Nonethe- 
less, that influence was felt. 

In addition to the ballots cast by 
Negroes, the 1946 campaign in 
Mississippi and throughout the South 
was notable for the fact that there 
were thousands of intelligent and 
courageous young Negro veterans 
who day by day were studying ways 
to make the white primary and the 
open election a reality in their own 
communities. In this they were not 
without allies among white south- 
erners. White individuals spoke out 
in their behalf on numerous occasions, 
and various church and educational 
groups espoused their cause. 

With the Supreme Court ruling 
that the vote of a Negro _hence- 
forth would have as much weight as 
the vote of a white man, a number 
of politicians seemed prepared to ac- 
cept — however reluctantly —the fact 
that the Negro would soon be a force 
in southern politics. In all this, the 
presence of the Negro veteran was 
perhaps decisive. If his military 
record had won him the hatred and 
fear of demagogues and reactionaries, 
that very record was beginning to 
win him white allies in the South. 

The issue in this region is far from 
decided, and much of the struggle 
goes on below the surface. With the. 
rise of such fascist-minded .groups as 
the Columbians and the Ku Klux 
Klan, the lines are being drawn, and 
the day approaches when true friends 
of the Negro will have to identify 
themselves openly or retreat into a 
mist of wordy ineffectiveness and 
hypocrisy. 

In any event, the southern Negro- 
veteran, like his northern comrade- 
in-arms, is in politics. He has not 
been offered the attractive political 


careers which are opening out before 
many white veterans. In the South 
he is a realist, and personal political 
ambitions do not concern him now. 

The southern Negro wants a 
chance to vote no less than pay taxes, 
and to have his proportionate effect 
in nominating and electing candidates 
who will serve his interests as a citi- 
zen and as a former serviceman. He 
does not want special favors; but he 
does want an end to the whole oli- 
garchic system, operated for the bene- 
fit of a small caste of powerful whites 
—a scheme of state government 
which has kept him more serf than 
citizen in the land where he was born, 


and for which he has fought. 


The Right to Work 


In the larger sense, of course, the 
employment outlook of the veteran, 
white or Negro, northern or southern, 
is determined by the economy as a 
whole. Many returned servicemen 
have a sobering realization that if 
this country’s tremendous potential of 
production and prosperity is left to 
the mercy of profiteers, speculators, 
and the unregulated operation of the 
business cycle, their hopes for secure 
postwar jobs at fair wages are doomed 
to defeat. The veteran’s loan from 
the government, the home he bought, 
the business he established would be 
wiped out by a runaway inflation. 
And to many veterans, this seems to 
be the disturbing trend of the day. 

In the narrower sense, the Negro 
does not share the common lot. The 
first concern of the serviceman when 
he puts aside his uniform is a job. 
And in the whole employment field, 
the Negro is the victim of discrim- 
ination, based solely on the color of 
his skin. 

In the North the discrimination 
takes the familiar pattern of the “job 
ceiling,” which places a severe limit 


on all Negroes irrespective of personal 


qualifications, holding them to recog- 
nized types of ‘Negroes’ jobs” in 
specific physical areas in the city’s 
economic life. The northern Negro 
veteran, on the whole, cannot expect 
to get a job nearly as well paid as 
the one he might have secured had 
he possessed the same qualifications 
along with a white skin. 

Except for civil service work, race 
relations work, and a limited number 
of fields marginal to the main busi- 
ness currents—and not always wholly 
reputable—the Negro GI looks in 
vain for a clean, well paid job in an 
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attractive office “downtown.” The 
chances are, even in the North, that 
he has to accept less agreeable work 
under the “job ceiling” which white 
custom established long ago for the 


Negro. 
Here and there a few talented and 
fortunate Negroes are breaking 


through the ceiling; but the average 
Negro GI, like his white brother, is 
neither scholar nor artist but a plain 
American, limited in education and 
not very articulate. His only great 
good fortune is the fact that the 
country still maintains a high level of 
employment. If for any reason pro- 
duction lags—and many conservative 
economists are taking this prospect as 
a matter of course—the Negro will 
find that, veteran or not, he is still 


the last hired and first fired, and that, 


the war really has made little differ- 
ence in this respect. 

In the South the Negro faces a situ- 
ation even more serious than the “job 
ceiling’—the high walls of segrega- 
tion and much definite hostility to- 
ward his progress. The situation in- 


evitably makes many an individual 
“dole minded.” 


Jobs 


A typical report from Georgia 
(written by George S. Mitchell of the 
Southern Regional Council) tells part 
of the story: 


Jobs are a-plenty, but at low pay and 
in unattractive work. In town after town 
Negro veterans are being offered old- 
line “Negro jobs” at twelve, fifteen, 
eighteen, or twenty-odd dollars a week. 
A large proportion of the men can show 
prewar or army experience at work bet- 
ter than common labor, and ‘they are 
therefore entitled to draw the readjust- 
ment allowances. This is “rocking chair” 
money. 


In Arkansas, 95 percent of the 
placements of Negroes made by the 
USES are in service and unskilled 
occupations. 

The only Negro veterans who have 
come out of the “rocking chair” in 
large numbers are those who have 
found jobs in small service and repair 
businesses. Mr. Mitchell writes: 


Once employed, they [Negro vet- 
erans] are usually liked and they usually 
stay. In my observation, the gain that 
is significant here is in comparatively 
new lines of work where patterns are 
not set. Small shops with one, two, or 
three employes are frequenty better 


about using Negro veterans than big 


industries where racial lines are settled. 


. 


Weary of the old rdle of field hand 
and sharecropper, Negro veterans in 
large numbers are seeking vocational 
training chiefly in the radio, electrical, 
machine shop and mechanics, carpen- 
try, and woodworking trades. But in 
almost all communities they find doors 
to such training barred, by segregated 
schools “for whites only,” by the in- 
adequacy of the on-the-job training 
available, or by discrimination by 
unions and employers in the appren- 
tice training program. 

The record of job training pro- 
grams for Negro veterans is a record 
of failure. In a special survey, 
National Urban League representa- 
tives were “unable to find any well 
organized effort to secure on-the-job 
training or apprenticeship training for 
Negro veterans in any city.” This sur- 
vey included both the South and the 
North. The league estimated that in 
the South, out of 102,200 veterans re- 
ceiving on-the-job training benefits, 
cnly 7,700 are Negroes. Although 
Negro veterans constitute about one 
third of all southern veterans, only 
one twelfth of them have a job trainee 
position. 

Apprentice training presents an 
even gloomier picture. Whereas on- 
the-job training is a new program 
which may be modified and im- 
proved, apprenticeship has been es- 
tablished for generations, and race} 
lines are fixed, in the North as well 
as in the South. There is virtually no 
opportunity for Negro veterans in the 
electrical trades. Even in the car- 
penters, plasterers, and brickmasons 
trades; traditionally the most hos- 
pitable to Negro apprentices, the low- 
est ratio to be found is fifty white 
veterans to one Negro veteran. It is 
clear why Negroes in general have 
little faith in the trade union move- 
ment. 

Housing 


All veterans agree that there is no 
place like home—if you have one. 
The situation is acute for white ex- 
servicemen and their families. It is 
worse for Negroes. In the South, for 
every four units being constructed for 
white veterans, only one is being built 
for Negro veterans—with the ratio of 


~white to Negro veterans only two to 


one. ioe . 

Few Negro veterans have enough 
economic security to contemplate buy- 
ing a house; most of them *want to 
rent. Here, too, they are at a dis- 
advantage. The average veteran can 


afford to pay $48 a month rental; the 


. 


— ne 


~~ 


fp average Negro veteran cannot pay 
i) more than 825, 

A survey recently made by the 
| Bureau of the Census in Macon, Ga., 
)) underscores the plight of Negro 
' veterans in securing decent housing. 
Whereas 33 percent of the white 
| veterans in Macon are “doubled up” 
or inadequately housed, 44 percent of 
the Negro veterans are living with 
in-laws or in hovels. There are half 
again as many vacancies in white 
neighborhoods as in Negro. 

The average Macon home sells for 
over $4,000, which many white vet- 
erans are able to pay. The average 
Negro veteran can afford to pay 
$2, 100 for a new home. Obviously the 
average Negro veteran in Macon can- 
not buy a new house. 

Over 30 percent of all Negro 
veterans are living in substandard, 
unhealthy rooms, as compared with 
11 percent of the white veterans. Over 
50 percent of all Negro veterans’ 
dwellings lack one or more of the 
standard facilities—bath, toilet, run- 
ning water, electric light. An army 
barracks, no matter how segregated, 


was never like this. But this is home. 


for over 1,000 Negro veterans in 
Macon. And the situation in Harlem, 
(an New York City) or in Roxbury, 
Mass., where similar studies were 
made, is not much better. 

In education, one of the great fields 
of postwar opportunity for veterans, 
the Negro has considerably _ less 
chance than his white comrade-in- 
arms. Many of the technical trade 
schools of the North are neither 
equipped nor staffed to meet the 
needs of the former servicemen for 
specific job training. The segregated 
schools of the South are few in num- 
ber and meager in equipment. . 

College openings for qualified 
Negro veterans are equally limited. 
The Southern Regional Council esti- 
mates that only 28,000 Negro veterans 
are receiving institutional training 
(secondary, vocational, college, and 
_ postgraduate) in the Souris as com- 

pared with 129,000 white veterans. 


Bt. Educational Survey 


A significant survey of educational 


facilities available to Negro veterans — 


in the South under the GI Bill of 
Rights was conducted last winter by 
_a group of Methodist women leaders 
in Mississippi, in cooperation with 
George S. Mitchell of the Southern 
Regional Council. This group held 
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A former bomber pilot injured by flak over Vienna welcomes Isaac Woodward. 
sightless Negro veteran, into the Blinded Veterans Association. The latter’s 


eyes were gouged out. by South Carolina police in an 


“incident” that oc- 


curred as he was on his way home, just discharged after four years service. 


orial Church in Jackson, Miss., at 
which educators (white and Negro), 
state officials, representatives of vet- 
erans’ organizations, and of official 
veterans’ agencies, discussed the pro- 
visions of GI legislation as these 
might be realistically applied in 
Mississippi. 

One after another, the heads of the 
~ various small, segregated Negro col- 
leges and trade schools told the same 
pathetic story of inability to provide 


the educational opportunities offered 


veterans in the federal act. The heads 


of these institutions gave facts and. 


figures showing the lack of physical 
equipment, teaching staff, financial 
support, and of capacity to-expand 
to meet the need. 

What their reports really told, in- 
directly, was the dismal failure of 


segregated education in Mississippi. 


The GI Bill of Rights, along with 
thousands of young veterans seek- 
ing a promised opportunity which 
can not be fulfilled, only serves to 


point out a situation which has existed 
for generations. . 
hosters, at the ONE sta ; The white officials of the state 


. a 


board of education and of the vet- 
erans’ groups, chiefly the American 


Legion, which were given official ad- . 


visory capacity by the Mississippi 
legislature, claim without exception a 
record of good faith and adequate as- 
sistance to the state’s Negro veterans 
of this and of past wars. But against 
these claims are arrayed the facts not 
only pertaining to education, but to 
all the long list of public functions in 
which Mississippi and the other poor- 
er southern states trail far behind the 
nation. Against the claims of diligent 
service by veterans’ organizations, 
stand, too, the stories of many in- 


dividual veterans who testify to the 


inaccuracy of such claims. 

What exists in Mississippi exists to 
a large extent throughout the south- 
ern states. For wherever the Negro 
veteran is condemned to second class 
citizenship by the force of state laws, 
these statutes are in clear opposition 
to the benevolent intentions of the 


GI Bill of Rights, and to honest and 


tair administration of that act at the 


state level. 
_ (Continued on page 116) 
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TWO STREETS— 


Mis-education for Americans 


Here are the mechanisms of daily experience which indoctrinate young 


people—both Negro and white—with the philosophy of racialism. 


Rack PREJUDICE, THE DOMINANT. ATTI- 
tude of the majority group in support 
of segregation, is the product of edu- 
cation rather than of heredity. People 
are not born with race prejudice any 
more than they are born with good 
manners or good morals. One learns 
race prejudice in the same way that 
he learns to use a knife and fork. 

In fact, the analogy here goes much 
further than the mere illustration that 
race prejudice is not hereditary. For 
race prejudice in its initial stages is 
the product of rote learning with little 
or no rational basis. The child learns 
that “nice” white people do not asso- 
ciate with Negroes (or other minority 
groups) on terms of equality, any 
more than “nice” people eat at table 
with their fingers. 

Rationalizations come later: “Ne- 
groes will want to marry and pollute 
the white race”; “This is a white 
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CHARLES H. THOMPSON 


—By a distinguished American edu- 
cator, dean of the Graduate School of 
Howard University, and editor of the 
Journal of Negro Education. 


man’s country and we must keep the 
Negro in his place”; “Negroes smell 
bad”; “Negroes are inferior people”; 
“Negroes are noisy, loud and un- 
couth”—or any other excuses custom- 
arily used to justify segregation. 


Bending the Twig 


I went into the University of Chi- 
cago Commons one day for lunch. 
With my tray of food, I entered the 
rather crowded main dining room, 
and soon saw a table with a seating 
capacity for eight occupied by a lone 
Negro man. As I started toward this 
table, I was preceded by a well- 


dressed white woman with a girl of 


four or five. The child saw the al- 
most vacant table and ran to it. She 
pulled out one chair triumphantly, 
and began to pull out another, while 
the mother was putting down her 
tray. 

At that moment the mother looked 
toward the other end of the table and 
saw the very dark colored gentleman. 
Hastily she picked up her tray and 
said to the child, “We can’t sit here. 
We'll have to find another table.” 

“But Mummy! Why can’t we sit 
here?” The child’s voice was high- 
pitched in puzzlement. 

he woman tried the usual pattern 


of maternal authority, “We just can’t 


—that’s all.” 

The child insisted. “But there are 
lots of seats at this one.” . 

The mother, now at her wit’s end, 
took the tray with one hand and the 


child’s arm, not too gently, with the 
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other, and pushed her off in search of 
another table. 

I have often wondered. what ex- 
planation she gave the child. I am 
very certain that the little girl de- 
manded one, for children have a way 
of being persistently and embarrass- 
ingly logical at such times. This par- 
ticular Negro was neither noisy, loud, 
nor uncouth; and at the other end of 
an eight foot table he certainly could 
not have “smelled bad.” Moreover, I 
doubt seriously whether the child 
could have been made to believe that 


he wanted to marry either her or her — 


mother, merely because they sat and 
ate at the same table. 
Most children have begun to “learn” 


race prejudice as early as the kinder- 
garten and first grade, and some of | 


them are even more precocious. More- 
over, not only do white children be- 
gin to develop race prejudice at an 
early age, but Negro children begin 
to recognize it at an equally early 
age, as do children of other racial 
minorities. 

I am reminded of a bright little 
colored four-year-old who lives next 


‘door to a white family. The youngster 


in this family (the owners of the 
corner grocery) often used to go over 
next door to play with her colored 
neighbor. One day. as the Negro child 
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—ONE PATTERN 


was playing in her yard, she asked 
the white girl why she did not come 
over. The white child replied, “Mama 
told me I mustn't play with niggers 
any more.” 

The puzzled playmate asked, 


“What is a-niggers? Why mustn’t 


you play with a niggers?” 

The white child ‘said, equally 
confused, “Mama just- says you're a 
niggers, and I mustn’t play with you 
any more.” 

The little colored girl ran into the 
house, perplexed and aggrieved, and 
inquired anxiously of her mother: 

“Mania, what is a niggers? Am | 
a niggers? ‘Why doesn’t Ellen’s 
mother want her to play with a nig- 
gers?” 

I did not learn what the mother 
answered. What do Negro mothers 
tell their children in such circum- 
stances? ag os 
_ This incident not only suggests that 
mis-education for segregation begins 
at an early age, but, as the psychologist 
Eugene L. Horowitz concludes, that 
“white children’s attitudes toward 
Negroes are . . . chiefly determined 
not by contact with Negroes but by 
gontact with the prevalent attitude to- 
ward Negroes” as reflected in the 
teaching of parents and others. : 

As the child grows older, he forgets 


the origin of his prejudice, or at least, 
the role played by his parents in its 
development. In most instances, he 
ascribes his attitude to any one or 
several of the familiar rationalizations 
which are generally developed to sup- 
port such attitudes. And this, despite 
the fact, as Horowitz again observes, 
“, , that one of the most frequent 
causes for punishment described by 
the [white] children interviewed was 
their going to play with neighboring 
Negroes.” 


The Community as Teacher 


The fact that the white child’s atti- 
tude toward Negroes is chiefly deter- 
mined by contact with the prevalent 


- attitude toward Negroes rather than 


by actual contact with Negroes em- 
phasizes the roles played by indivi- 
duals other than parents, as well as by 
the community itself. It is probably 
unnecessary to point out that the pat- 
tern of racial attitudes in the adult 
community is the crucial factor in the 
development and maintenance of race 
prejudice. 

Parents know or sénse the atti- 
tudes of the community and transmit _ 
them to their children at an early. 
age. The school, the church, and 
other agencies reinforce this teaching. 


‘(Continued on page 119) 


Human, All Too Human 


How out of the harsh necessity to “make the best of it,” some. Negroes—both north- 
ern and southern—have developed vested interests in the system of racial segregation. 


BEHIND THE WALLS OF SEGREGATION 
that prevent the Negro from partici- 
pating fully in American life, an or- 
ganized life has grown up similar to 
that in the larger white community. 
There are institutions, such as the 
church and fraternal societies, which 
are deeply rooted in the culture and 
traditions of the Negro. There are 
the more consciously planned business 
enterprises and professional associa- 
tions. 

Then there are institutions and or- 
ganizations, notably the schools, 
which embody both cultural and ma- 
terial interests. Some of these agencies 
have grown out of the long history of 
the race, while others represent chang- 
ing adjustments to the pattern of seg- 
regation. The various institutions and 
organizations reflect the economic and 
social stratification of the Negro com- 
munity which owes its character 
largely to economic discrimination 
and to the isolation of its members 
from their fellow Americans. 

All these various bodies—even the 
class structure itself — have become 
vested interests, of a-sort, for some ele- 
ments in the Negro group. They 
have become vested interests in the 
sense that Negroes feel that they have 
a right to the exclusive enjoyment of 
the social and material rewards they 
derive from the system of segregation. 
As the system is under attack today, 
it is necessary to take into account 
these special interests behind its walls. 


Separate Churches 


The various independent Negro 
churches represent the vested inter- 
ests associated with institutions and 
organizations rooted in Negro tradi- 
tions and history. These religious 
bodies came into existence because the 
Negro was denied an opportunity for 
self-expression and equal status with 
whites within the church. 

When Richard Allen and his 


colored associates withdrew from St. 


George’s Church in Philadelphia in 
1787, he expressed the opinion that 
Methodism was better suited to the 


needs of Negroes than the Episcopal 
form of worship. Although Allen did 
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E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


—By a sociologist who has made a 
special study of race relations. Now 
head of the department of sociology 
at Howard University, Mr. Frazier 
was earlier director of the Atlanta 
School of Social Work, professor of 
sociology at Fisk University. As a 
Guggenheim Fellow, he carried on re- 
search in racial patterns in the West 
Indies and Brazil (1940-1941). 

Among his books are: “The Negro 
Family in Chicago” (1932); “The 
Negro Family in the United States” 
(1939 Anisfield award for the best 
book in the field of race relations); 
“Negro Youth at the Crossways” 
(1940). 


not attribute the peculiar religious 
needs of Negroes to racial factors, 
both racial and cultural influences 
have been used since as justification 
for separate Negro churches. 

For example, in a recent article in 
The Quarterly Review, published by 
the Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, E. P. 
Alldredge states that because of the 
Negro’s religious endowment he 
should have separate church organiza- 
tions. While Mr. Alldredge is obvi- 
ously attempting to justify his racial 
prejudices, Mr. Allen had referred 
te something that had nothing to do 
with race. Sixty years ago, George W. 
Cable pointed out in his book “The 
Silent South” that the failure of the 
white Methodists to incorporate 
Negroes in their churches after the 
Civil War was not due to racial dif- 
ferences but to the fact that the 
Protestant churches had never been 
able “to get high and low life to wor- 
ship together.” | 


It is generally recognized today that 
the form of worship preferred by 


Negroes is due to their level of cul- 
ture rather than to some peculiar 
racial endowment or African back- 
ground. Both illiterate poor whites 
and Negroes of like condition always 
have enjoyed the same type of emo- 
tional religious expression. So, sepa 
rate churches turn out to be factors in 
the attempt to keep the Negro in the 
position of a lower caste. - 


Because of the exclusion of Negroes 
from full participation in American 
life, the segregated church has pro- 
vided a field in which leaders could 
obtain social and economic security. 
Moreover, the separation of the races 
has placed the Negro minister in a 
very special relationship to the mem- 
bers of his church. 

To many Negroes there is some- 
thing incongruous in having a repre- 
sentative of the dominant white race 
preach brotherly love and Christian 
humility and offer them the solace of 
religion in sickness or bereavement. 
A white doctor may enjoy prestige 
among Negroes because he may 
possess special professional skill; but 
for the things of the spirit, they feel 
that only a black minister who has 
the same peculiar relation to God as 
have they themselves can give help 
and comfort. 


‘The Shepherd and His Flock 


Many Negro pastors, for their part, 
feel they have a vested interest . in 
ministering to the spiritual needs of 
Negroes. Of course this involves cer- 
tain social and material advantages. 
Moreover, in the Methodist church or- 
ganizations, there is the coveted office 
of bishop, which not only provides a 
good living but confers considerable 
authority over large numbers of peo- 
ple. This concentration of power with- 
in a segregated Negro institution also 
places the Negro minister in a stra- 


tegic position in relation to the white 


community. 

Thus, recently it was suggested 
in a midwestern city that as a means 
of breaking down segregation in 
churches, a white church might take 
on an assistant Negro minister. The 
suggestion was immediately opposed 
by the Negro ministers in the city. 
Seemingly, they feared that if the 
plan were carried out members of the 
segregated Negro churches would be 
drawn away, into the white church. 

In view of the shortage of trained 
Negro ministers and the difficulty of 


attracting young Negroes to the theo- 


logical’ seminaries, it might be as- 
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“sumed that the vested interest of 
! Negro pastors in the separate churches 
) would be easy to overcome. Because 
« of the historic background of the 
| Negro church and its place in the life 
0 of the Negro, this is not the case. The 
« elimination of segregated Negro 
« churches, in all probability, will fol- 
|) low rather than precede the break- 
| down of the secular color line. 

| This is also true of fraternal and 
similar organizations that have pro- 


vided the chief means by which 


Negroes have accumulated capital. 
Consequently, their leaders wield 
power and enjoy financial rewards. 


Job Rights and Segregation 


Vested interests in separate Negro 
schools, libraries, hospitals, and wel- 
fare organizations (some, but by no 
means all of them, rooted in historic 
tradition) offer resistarice to the re- 
moval of the color line. In the sepa- 
rate schools, as in the separate 
churches, many Negroes have found 
a field for leadership. Some of the 
separate schools in the South have en- 
abled their heads to accumulate 
means; more often they have been 
the source of authority in interracial 
relations. In border states and even in 
northern cities, some Negroes have 
regarded separate schools as an oppor- 
tunity to acquire an exclusive right to 
employment. 

Some Negro social workers have 
favored separate agencies to handle 
the problems of colored people. The 
Negro’s professional interest in segre- 
gated schools, hospitals, and welfare 
agencies is generally accompanied by 
rationalizations about the peculiar 
needs of the race; or the exclusion, 
real or potential, of trained Negroes 
from employment in non-segregated 
institutions. 


Thus, Negro physicians may advo- — 


cate separate hospitals on the grounds 
that in them they. would have more 
opportunities to develop their skill and 
to serve their “own people.” But this, 
too, is only a rationalization because 
there is abundant evidence that the 
standard of medical care in segregated 
hospitals, where Negro physicians are 
supposed to have every professional 
opportunity, is lower than in un- 
segregated institutions. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that to abolish 


_ segregation would create technological — 


unemployment for Negroes who se- 
cure a living from the existence of 
_ segregation. 
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Clearly, only certain elements in the 
Negro community have a vested in- 
terest in segregation. Since this fact 
is often overlooked, its implications 
should be made clear. It is the Negro 
professional, the business man, and 
to a less extent, the white collar work- 
er who profit from segregation. These 
groups in the Negro population enjoy 
certain advantages because they do 
not have to compete with whites. 

For example, the writer heard a 
Negro college president excuse the in- 
efficiency of his administration on the 
grounds that the Negro was a “child 
race” and only seventy years out of 
slavery. In thus flattering his white 
listeners, he was fortifying his own 
position in the segregated Negro 
world. Imagine, on the other hand, a 
Negro steel worker or shipyard riveter 
excusing his inefficiency thus. 

The Negro doctor who favors sepa- 
rate hospitals is in a position similar 
to that of the Negro college president. 
In fact, in one northern city, Negro 
doctors, instead of fighting the exclu- 
sion of Negro patients from munici- 
pal hospitals, have opened their own 
hospitals to which only Negroes are 
admitted, with the city paying a daily 
stipend for each patient. Very seldom, 
however, is the vested interest of the 
Negro - professional man in segrega- 
tion so patently opposed to the inter- 
ests of his racial group. 


Negro Enterprises 


The institutions and organizations 
embodying the more material inter- 
ests of the Negro have never acquired 
great importance because they have 
had to compete with similar institu- 
tions in the larger white community. 
This is shown especially in regard to 
business establishments. Negro enter- 
prises are no more significant today 
asa. source of income for Negroes 
than they were fifty years ago when 
the Negro began to place so much 
faith in them as a means of economic 
salvation. Nevertheless, these organi- 
zations represent vested interests, and 
since every such interest by its very 
nature is opposed to competition, it 
is in this field that the Negro’s 
vested interest in segregation finds its 
clearest expression. 3 

But as a rule, Negro businesses are 
not willing to compete with businesses 
generally; they expect the Negro pub- 
lic to support them because of “race 
pride.” Colored people are told that 
Negro enterprises are rendering a 


service to the “race.” In fact, how- 
ever, the majority of Negro businesses 
are operated by the owners them- 
selves, and therefore provide few, it 
any, jobs for Negro workers. More- 
over, patrons of these enterprises 
usually have to pay high prices for 
inferior goods and services. 

Negro restaurants in the black 
ghettos of our cities are a striking 
example of this fact. Not only are 
Negro patrons forced to pay higher 
prices than are charged in comparable 
white restaurants but they must often 
tolerate poor service and outright in- 
civility on the part of the employes. 
The chief benefits of Negro enter- 
prises are enjoyed by the operators 
who have a monopoly on services 
which Negroes cannot get elsewhere. 

If segregation were eliminated, the 
social justification for the existence of 
Negro business would vanish and 
Negro businessmen would have to 
compete with other businessmen. Un- 
doubtedly, many Negro enterprises 
would disappear, along with the sen- 
timental justification which helps sup- 
port them. 

Negro insurance companies and 
newspapers are the largest and most 
successful business undertakings 
among Negroes. Both provide em- 
ployment for Negro white collar 
workers, both have enabled a few 
Negroes to acquire enough wealth to 
maintain the standards of the mod- 
erately well-to-do. 

If segregation were abolished, the 
efficient white collar workers would 
probably be absorbed in the business 
enterprises of the community—but the 
Negro entrepreneurs would no longer 
enjoy the vested interest which seg- 
regation provides. Despite all the talk 
about discrimination on the part of 
white insurance companies, their rates 
are lower than those of insurance 
companies which are compelled to 
use actuarial tables based solely upon 
the life expectancy of Negroes. 

Ségregation and discrimination pro- 
vide prime reasons for the existence 
of Negro newspapers. In fact, they 
thrive upon the injustice under which © 
Negroes suffer. The integration of the 
Negro into American life offers a 
threat to their very existence. | 

During the war, there was a grow- 
ing disposition on the part of white 
papers to handle news about Negroes 
just as they handled similar items con- 
cerning white people. On one occa- 
sion when white papers were about 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Pictures for Democracy 


AT HOME. Playground of Cabrini Houses, non-segregated public housing project in Chicago 
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IV. THE STRUGGLE FOR REASON 


Counted Out—and In 


The long disfranchisement of the Negro American; his struggle for full citizenship; 
how he is now using his political influence both in the South and in the North. 


For ALMOST SEVENTY YEARS NeGRO 
Americans were “counted out” of 
politics, and this was the form of 
segregation which largely made pos- 
sible the perpetuation of all other 
forms. In the South, they were not 
only denied every means of political 
protest and self-protection, but their 
very presence provided arguments 
for extending the institution. In the 
North they were bound by tradition 
to a Republican party which had long 
since lost interest in fighting for their 
cause. 

In recent years this pattern has been 
undergoing relatively rapid change. 
The nature of this change and the 
reasons behind it are of paramount 
meaning and importance in con- 
temporary politics. As so often 
happens in current American history, 
to get at the source of this story one 
must go back to the ominous decade 
of the 1870’s—the “years of decision” 
—when old ideals of freedom and 
equality were going into eclipse, from 
which they were not to emerge until 
the struggles of recent times. 


The Story of 1876 


The disfranchisement of southern 
Negroes resulted from the disputed 
Hayes-Tilden election of 1876. Lead- 
ing historians of this period seem to 
be in agreement that Hayes’ ultimate 
victory over Tilden was made possible 
by a Republican deal with white lead- 
ership in southern states. Samuel J. 
Tilden, of New York, the Democratic 
candidate, had polled a greater popu- 
lar vote than Rutherford B. Hayes, 
of Ohio, Republican, but the electoral 
votes of four states were disputed. 
An arbitration commission finally 
awarded all twenty of the disputed 
votes to Hayes, which gave him the 
presidency by a single electoral vote. 

The white South had extracted a 


sweeping Republican concession: the 


withdrawal of the last federal occu- 
pation troops, leaving the freedman, 
in the phrase of W. E. B. Du Bois, 
“to the tender mercies of his former 
masters.” [See “Black Reconstruc- 
tion.” } at 
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HENRY LEE MOON 


—By a South Carolinian who grew 
up in the Middle West with under- 
graduate and postgraduate work at 
Howard University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Brookwood Labor College. 

After serving as assistant to the 
secretary of Tuskegee from 1926 to 
1930, he turned newspaperman, work- 
ing for New York and Chicago papers 
both here and abroad. 

Mr. Moon was a race relations ad- 
viser to the U. S. Housing Authority. 
He is now assistant to the director of 
the Political Action Committee, CIO. 


Paul H. Buck in “The Road to 
Reunion,” Pulitzer Prize history of 
1937, writes: 


The Compromise of 1877 pleased 
those northerners who still dreaded the 
prospect of a national Democratic ad- 
ministration, by placing Hayes in the 
White House to purify the Republican 
party. Hayes was tacitly committed to 
the restoration of white rule in the 
South, and southerners seemed perfectly 
satisfied with their share of the spoils. 
. .. The Federal troops were removed 
from the South. Carpetbag governments 
toppled. White men governed from 
Virginia to Texas, a vast Democratic 
area, anti-Republican in politics, in 
which the Negro became again what he 
had been sin 1860, the ward of the 
dominant race... . 


The idealism and fervor of the 
Civil War years had died away, and 
the succeeding age was one of deep- 
ening cynicism and a narrowing of 
the concept of democracy. Even many 
of the leading abolitionists now sec- 
onded the Hayes Compromise. 

This widespread desertion of the 
freedman by erstwhile friends made 


‘possible the steady growth of the 


segregation system which so clearly 
nullified the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments, and reestablished a 


milder sort .of slavery for the older- 
~form which had been outlawed by 


— 


the Thirteenth. he 

One by one, the southern states de- 
veloped a system of election qualifica- 
tion which, by the turn of the cen- 


tury, had nearly excluded the Negro 
from politics—in the only section of , 


the country where Negro voting at | 
that time might have been significant. 
The most effective of these restrictions 
was the “white primary,” which 
denied the Negro membership in the 
Democratic party specifically on the 
grounds of race. 

Since the influence of the Repub- 
lican party was negligible in most of 
these states, Negroes had little chance 
to influence election results. Yet even 
this much participation was severely 
limited by other requirements. 

One was the“famous “grandfather 
clause” which limited the franchise to 
persons whose parents or grand- 
parents had held the right to vote 
prior to the passage of the Fifteenth 
amendment. Another, the “literacy 
and interpretation” clause, required 
Negro applicants not only to be able 
to read any section of the state’s con- 
stitution, but to interpret it “to the 
satisfaction” of the white registrar— 
who generally had no intention. of 
letting the Negro register, no matter 
what his education. Still another re- 
striction was the poll tax, which re- 
mains the most effective of all these 
subterfuges now that the passage of 
time has worn away others. 

One by one, these tricks of political 
segregation were upheld by Supreme 
Court decisions which reflected the 
basically cynical spirit of the times. 
The Negro had no “friend at court,” 
and for almost a generation these 
political restrictions, like the other 
segregation devices affecting resi- 
dence, transportation, education, and 
public facilities, went without effec- 
tive challenge. 


The Drive for Full Citizenship 
Finally, about the beginning of the 
First World War, there opened a 


wholly new period when Negroes 
undertook to win back former rights 


“of citizenship by means-of their own 


efforts in the law courts and in 
politics. The two factors which made 
this movement possible were first, the 


_ increased: skill and experience of the 
_ Negro leadership; second, early migra- 
-tiens to the northern industrial cities 
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which had at last given the Negroes 
a strategic political basis. 

The newly organized National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, spurred by the skill 
and uncompromising leadership of 
W. E. B. Du Bois, began an attack on 
the “grandfather clauses” in southern 
election laws; in 1914 these were in- 
validated by the Supreme Court. 

This success was a signal for which » 
Negroes had been waiting from the 
days of the Republican compromise. 
They now began: to challenge the 
segregation statutes one by one, with 
special attention to political segrega- 
tion—which in the long run made the 
other forms possible. 

A contributing factor of great im- 
portance in this development was the 
growing maturity of the political 
judgment of Negroes which, coupled 
with their increased numbers in stra- 

_tegic states, by the 1930’s had helped 
create a political climate favorable to 
progressive Supreme Court decisions. 

Casting aside the traditional adher- 
ence to the Republican party to sup- 
port the New Deal was a step of 

prime importance. This contributed 
in a vital sense to President Roose- 
velt’s ability to carry through his 
broad system of progressive measures. 

_It added to the popular criticism of 
the early reactionary Supreme Court, 
and gave support to the later appoint- 
ments of known progressives. 

New Deal programs like the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, for the 
first time since the war between the 

_ states and the subsequent Reconstruc- 
tion period, drew the disfranchised 
southern Negroes directly into the 


main stream of government activity.~ 


Under these acts thousands of south- 
ern Negroes participated in the dis- 
_ cussion of trade union and agricul- 
tural issues. They voted in NLRB 
plant elections and for the various 
_ crop programs. This not only stimu- 
lated Negro interest in regaining the 
full political franchise but it also 
accustomed many white workers and 
farmers to the idea of Negro voting. 
_ During this period the Negro’s own 
feelings of hope and stiffening deter- 
_ mination carried his cause a long way 
from the low point to which it had 
Ilen after 1876. The legal attacks 
continued, and each new success of- 
ficially nailed down, as it were, the 
telatively improved position of the 
Negro in the general electorate. 


em 
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Mitchell for USDA 


A Delta farmer voting in the cotton quota marketing referendum in 1938 


For a long time attacks on the 
white primary laws had been unsuc- 
cessful, but in 1944 in a ‘Texas 
decision, the U. S. Supreme Court 
finally reversed its earlier position and 


ruled that the exclusion of Negroes 


from the Democratic primary on the 
basis of race violated the Fifteenth 
Amendment. This decision, reaffirm- 
ing in law and broad philosophic 
terms the Negro’s right of citizenship, 
unquestionably marked the beginning 
of the end of political segregation, 
and eventually of the whole anomal- 
ous system of second class citizenship. 


Negroes in Politics 


This new situation raises the ques- 
tion as to the Negro’s actual potential 
influence in American politics, and 
particularly in the southern states 
where three fourths of the colored 
population still resides. The maxi- 
mum Negro voting strength is 
8,000,000—which is the total colored 


- population over voting age. This fig- 


ure is, of course, far in excess of the 
total vote that ever will turn out at 


-an election. 


What will be the actual effect of 
this new emancipation on national 
and regional politics? ¥ ‘, 

Prophecy is always open to chal- 
lenge but experience and_ history 


go to show that this political potential 


will never prove to be so formidable 
as many hostile whites fear, nor will 


it be realized as soon or decisively as 
. 4 . ~ 


most progressive Americans desire. 

Despite the Supreme Court’s invali- 
dation of the white primary law, the 
general franchise for southern Ne- 
groes is still a long way from realiza- 
tion. A review of the status of Negro 
voting in the last congressional elec- 
tions bears this out. 

The white primary ban had been 
lifted in Virginia, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina; but in the first two 
of these states the poll tax still limits 
the franchise. : 

With one exception, Negroes took 
part in some measure in primaries in 
all the other southern states where 
their participation had formerly been 
negligible or nonexistent. That excep- 
tion, South Carolina, adopted the 
subterfuge of abolishing all primary 
statutes to circumvent the white 
primary decision, and no Negroes 
were therefore permitted to vote. In 
Mississippi, open incitement to vio- 
lence on the part of Senator Bilbo, 
then running for reelection, held the | 
Negro vote down to about 1,500 to 
2500, according to the best estimate. 

In general, the legal or cultural bar- 
riers which still remain to be over- 
come before Negro voting in the 
South is an accepted fact, may be 
formulated as follows: — 


The poll tax, which remains in seven 
states; . . 
New legal devices, such as the Bos- 


well amendment in Alabama, which is; 
a restatement of the old “literacy and 


interpretation” principles, and such as 
the South Carolina device of abolishing 
all primary statutes; 


The continued resistance of individ- 
ual white citizens, expressed in threats 
and sometimes in terroristic acts: 


The apathy of many long - disfran- 
chised Negroes. 


We may expect, however, that each 
of these obstacles eventually will go 
down, as others have in the past, and 
at an accelerating rate. The Supreme 
Court is now firmly committed to 
the franchise for all qualified citizens. 
Only the ascendancy of an open fas- 
cism could reverse this trend. 


Prospects 


It will be many years before the 
Negro population in the South will 
be able to exert an influence in pro- 
portion to its numerical strength in 
the population. In Mississippi, the 
southern state most densely peopled 
by Negroes, they are now a minority, 
totaling approximately 49 percent of 
the population. The average for all 
southern states is 23.8. For a long 
time the number of eligible voters 
will be kept down with respect to the 
white group, by educational disquali- 
fications, economic barriers, and gen- 
eral cultural isolation. 

No one recognizes better than the 
Negro his disadvantaged and minor- 
ity status. Accordingly, he is proceed- 
ing cautiously and realistically to 
make. the most of his new oppor- 
tunities for voting in the South. He 
desires first of all to establish firmly 
this right. He is unwilling to jeopard- 
ise such a hard-won opportunity by 
pressing issues—at present impossible 
of achievement—which might react 
against him. Nowhere today is he 
making any organized effort to elect 


_ Negro candidates to important local, 


state or federal office—much less 
whole slates of Negro candidates, a 
bogey which is+ used effectively by 
many white politicians. 

A casé in point is that of Aurelius 
S. Scott, an Atlanta Negro, who, 
without consultation with local Negro 
political leaders, filed as a candidate 
for coroner. of Fulton County (At- 


lanta) last summer. When word ~ 


reached Negro leaders of this ‘un- 
anticipated candidacy they promptly 
repudiated Scott and eventually he 


withdrew. — 


This was not a rejection of the 
Negro’s right to run for office. It was 
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-ernments in the earlier slave period. 


“terror” spread in those days it was 
not so much due to actual deeds on 
the part of Negro authorities but was 
rather a record of psychological fears 
on the part of the then disfranchised 
whites. The terror sprang largely 
from the fact that the Negroes held 
office at all. Confusion and economic 
chaos had come to the South as the 
inevitable result of war. The newly 
enfranchised Negro, always the object 
of restless forebodings and bad con- 
science in the past, had become now 
the unmitigated villain in the scape- 
goat psychology of a region. 

It isnot to be forgotten that the Ku 
Klux Klan, although it has been 
glamorized in novels, such as those 
of Thomas Dixon, and in movies— 
notably, “The Birth of a Nation”— 
was a “terror” in every sense of the 
term. The records of the congressional 
investigation of the Klan in 1871-72 
tell one of the bitterest stories in 
American history. 

Nevertheless, the old feeling against 
the Negro, and the old stories of 
Reconstruction terror have been kept 
alive, largely for the obvious purpose 
of segregating the Negro from the 
political and economic. life -of the 
region. But in recent years, such 
Reconstruction myths have apparently 
begun to lose some of the dominance 
once exerted over southern thinking. _ 
a development which is evidenced in 
a number of constructive politica 
changes which are becoming apparent 
in the region, and by the emergence 
of exceptional progressive leaders. 


rather the recognition that the time 
was not opportune. 


Reconstruction Myths 


One great source of the anti-Negro 
feeling in southern politics, today, 
lies in the stories, long circulated, of 
brutal Negro discrimination against 
whites in Reconstruction days, along 
with excesses by freed slaves. 

Many are old myths fed by merci- 
less anti'Negro propaganda, which, 
while couched in terms of race terror, 
had basic economic motives. The chief 
accomplishment was to divide white 
and Negro workers, a class: group, 
while at the same time solidifying the 
racial groups. The white worker was 
made to believe that he had a 
common cause with the powerful 
whites—although they were often his 
own exploiters as well as the Negro’s 
—and made to believe it with the 
tenacity of religious conviction. 

This propaganda of a “Black 
Terror” also enabled the leading 
whites to-arouse a sense of common 
interest among influential white lead- 
ership in the North, and within ten 
years after the Civil War, as we have 
seen, to subvert a major part of the 
northern victory. 

During the Reconstruction period 
there were unquestionably many ill- 
prepared Negroes raised to public ot- 
fice, but the fact that there were also 
capable Negroes who served, and 
served well, the interest of the im- 
poverished whites and blacks of the 
South has been all but lost to history. 

Among these Negroes of real stat- 
ure were Francis L. Cardoza and 
Robert Brown Elliott of South Caro- 
lina, Hiram Revels and B. K. Bruce 
of Mississippi, James H. Harris, 
James Walker Wood, and George W. 
White of North Carolina. Congress- 
man White, the last Reconstruction 
Negro defeated toward the turn of the 
century, made a speech of valedictory 
and prophecy which was quoted the 
world over. ; 

Establishment of public schools in 
the South by these Reconstruction 
state governments ‘was an achieve-. 


“Bloc Voting” 


. Closely associated with the fear of 
“a return to Reconstruction days” is 
the apprehension which many whites — 
hold — fostered by politicians — that 
Negroes will vote consistently as a 
bloc, and for narrow racial aims anti- — 
pathetic to those of the white group. 
Here again, it may be demonstrated 
that Negro voters tend to divide 
along the same lines as other veters, 
and for similar reasons. ; 
In instances where the Negro vote 
has been solidified into a bloc, this has 
ment in which Negroes played a lead- largely been the result of aggressive 
ing part. It ranks in the record as a_ racial attacks by white candidates, 
genuine public service of greater im- ~ themselves. On some occasions, bloc 
portance than anything of similar voting arises from causes implicit in 
nature attempted by white state gov- insecure economic status and spatial 
isolation. The solid support for Presi-. 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt resulted 
from a general conviction, based on 
overwhelming material evidence, that 
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Negroes standing in line in front of the court house in Atlanta, to register as voters before the 1946 election 


he was as interested in their own wel- 


fare as in that of any other group of | 


Americans. (Millions of white Ameri- 
cans underwent a similar reaction.) 
Thus, it is only in their being easy 
targets for race demagogues that the 
Negroes show any “bloc voting” ten- 
dency not also common to whites. . 
The late Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia, by his campaign tactics and 
by his former record as governor, 
created bloc voting by Negroes 
against his own candidacy in Geargit 


in 1946. Then he cited this bloc vote— 


as evidence of their unfitness for the 
ballot. A wry footnote to the Negro’s 
capacity for making up his own mind 
occurred in the all-Negro town of 
Mound Bayou, Miss., where Senator 
Bilbo received 12 votes out of a total 
f approximately 200 in the Demo- 
as. primary last summer. 
Bloc voting has not been limited to 


sent of the Negro electorate cast their 
votes against Mayor Edward J. 
Jeffries, who had campaigned on a 
platform to restrict the expanding 
Negro: population to the segregated 
areas in which they were confined. 

In California, Helen Gahagan 
Douglas was reelected with solid sup- 
ort of the large Negro group in her 


he South. In 1945, in Detroit, 85 per- 


constituency over the appeals of a 
well known Negro opponent. Negro 
voters evaluated Mrs. Douglas’ record 
of progressive service and interest in 
their progress, and gave greater 
weight to this record than to the fact 
that she was white and her opponent 
a Negro. 

‘Although the majority of Negroes 
supported President Roosevelt in four 
campaigns, statistics of the congres- 
sional elections in November 1946 
showed that, following his death, 
~large sections of this “race vote” went 
along with the general Republican 
trend of the public at large. Yet 
Negro city majorities showed divided 
‘results. Negro districts in Detroit, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
and a number of other industrial 
cities, returned majorities to Repub- 
cans; while in New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Mo., Denver, and Los 
Angeles they supported Democrats. 

The fact is that the Negro vote, 
following the pattern of poor resi- 
dential neighborhoods in American 
cities everywhere, regardless of race, 
is frequently tied in with the domi- 
nant political machine. In some in- 
stances the Negro group is associated 


with Democratic machines, but tradi- . 


tionally it has been with Republican. 


i 


But this pattern, as the past fifteen 
years have demonstrated, can be 
broken in times of great stress or 
under the inspiration of a great 
leader. Educational efforts by the CIO 
Political Action Committee have 
played their part. President Roose- 
velt was able to break the hold of the 
Republican machine on the Negro 
vote in Philadelphia. After his death, 
his party was unable to do so. 

So long as the Negroes in the cities 
are confined to tightly segregated 
areas they will be more easily con- 
trolled by political machines and 
more likely to vote as a racial group. 
The breaking up of these segregated 
areas, the integration of the Negro 
population with the general commu- 
nity, is the best possible way to culti- 
vate among Negro American citizens 
the sense of political independence 
which is the ideal to be sought in a 
democracy. 

Life in tightly segregated urban 
areas is abnormal. It creates a sense 


of apathy, cynicism, and frustration. . 


It is inevitable that this ghetto psy- 
chology should condition the political 
responses of many of these people. 


This fact is not a legitimate justifica- 
tion for segregation, but one of the 
-most profound arguments against it. 


Members of a business girls club get together for a social evening and a “sing” 


Paul Parker photo 
at the YWCA in their community 


“Ts This for Us?” | 


Two Negro girls asked the question at the YWCA door. Here is the answer—the 


story of a national social agency which has put its interracial principles into practice. 


Nor so. LONG AGO, THE EXECUTIVE 
director of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in a northern 
city came upon two Negro girls stand- 


ing hesitantly at the front door of 


the big building. They were shy girls 
and at first she could not find out 
what they wanted. Finally a pair of 
candid brown eyes looked into hers 
and the question found words: “Is 
this for us?” 

It was a hard question to meet be- 
cause the building before which they 
stood was for white members only; 


. Negro members carried on their ac-_ 


tivities in a branch building. Like so 
many of her co-workers, past and 
present, the executive director realized 
at that moment that the YWCA 
could never claim to be a positive 
force in race relations until it could 
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MYRA A. SMITH 


state explicitly how the girls of 
minority groups were to be: integrated 
into its program. 

The central driving force of the 
YWCA is expressed in its official pur- 
pose: “To build a fellowship~ of 
women and girls devoted to the task 


—By a veteran of twenty-five years 
in YWCA administrative work. As 
head of the department of data and 
trends, and of program subjects, Miss 
Smith played a major part in the de- 
cision of the organization’s 1946 con- 
vention to abolish its own forms of 
segregation. Between 1940 and 1944, 
she had directed the YWCA’s general 
survey of its interracial practices. 
A native of Thomaston, Conn., 
Miss Smith studied at Mount Holyok 
and at Columbia University. 


of realizing in our common life those 
ideals of personal and social living to 
which we are committed by our faith 
as Christians.” But the idea of Chris-- 
tian fellowship, good as it is, would 
lose much of its value if it were not 
coupled with another: that members 
and leaders are to represent a cross- 
section of the American community. 

Ideally, the YWCA exists to bring 
together young people without dis-- 
tinction of race, creed, and class; and 
if such a cross-section does not 
develop naturally, the Association is 
to work to see that it does. 

In line with this policy, the organi- 
zation has been interracial in its 


make-up almost from the beginning. 


Today, Negroes make up’ 10 percent 
of the membership. In the South, the 
ratio of Negro to white tends to be 
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slower than‘in the community at 
large; in the North, the ratio in the 
Association often far exceeds that in 
the community. 

The few hundreds of Japanese 
/Americans in West Coast Associations 
before the war had increased to 
$18,000 men and women in 1945, re- 
yported from all sections of the coun- 
ptry. Similarly in campus Associations, 
vwhite, Negro, and oriental students 
jare enrolled in practically all the 
places where they are part of the col- 
élege population. But such inclusion 
isolves only part of the problem. 


The Changing Picture 


Unquestionably the existence of 
‘racial branches—at present, 38 in the 
‘South and 39 in the other sections of 
‘the country—has led many to doubt 
ithe YWCA’s sincerity in seeking “to 
‘build: a fellowship.” The doubt is 
understandable, particularly in rela- 
‘tion to branches in the North. Many 
-YWCA leaders at present find it hard 
to understand why the members of 
| minority races outside the South ever 
were organized along racial lines. 
Those with a long record of experi- 
ence realize that there was little ques- 
tioning of this policy until the early 
1930's. 
Today, 194 Associations without 
branches report Negro women and 
girls in the constituency. Further, a 
considerable number of Associations 
have either given up racial branches 
or taken the first steps in converting 
them into geographical branches, 


this listing are such cities as Los 
Angeles, Oakland, and San Francisco, 
dalif.; Newark, N. J.; Rochester, N. 
; and Bridgeport, Conn. 


oklyn, and Philadelphia are open- 


egated neighborhood _ patterns 


the two Negro girls who 
is for us?” can now be 


. 
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open to all without restriction. In. 


the formerly “white” branches to - 
tirls, while continuing racial 
hes or centers in the areas where 


genuine interraciality difficult. 
. , he A o oes - 
e is some satisfaction in know- 


-membership privileges, 


es,” in the city where program, use 
tC eas pe | +e eee ae 


At times, the progress seems pain- 
fully slow and inconsistent. But it is 
certain that the biracial pattern is 
breaking down in the YWCA, and 
the great majority of Association 
leaders are putting their will and their 
wits to work in the interests of a 
greater Unity. 

This trend toward ifitegration was 
immensely strengthened when, in 
March 1946, the National Conven- 
tion came to grips with the question. 
It accepted an Interracial Charter 
which says in part: 


Wherever there is injustice on the 
basis of race, whether in the community, 
the nation or the world, our protest 
must be clear and our labor for its re- 
moval, vigorous and steady. And what 
we urge on others we are constrained 
to practice ourselves. We shall be alert 
to opportunities to demonstrate the rich- 
ness of life inherent in an organization 
unhampered by artificial barriers, in 
which all members have full status and 
all persons equal honor and respect as 


the children of one Father. 


Anyone who attended the 1946 
convention and participated in the 
long hours of discussion, knows that 
the YWCA reached a high water- 
mark of experience that day. Opin- 
ions representing a wide range o 
assent and dissent were listened to 
seriously, respectfully. There was an 
almost palpable effort to see.all sides 
of the matter. The religious purpose 
of the Association, though seldom 
mentioned, colored the mood as well. 
as the content of the discussion. And 
at last the charter was adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

Lest this statement of commitment 
should suffer the all-too-common fate 


_ Big cities like Chicago, New York, — of statements, and be simply filed and 


forgotten, the convention took action 
to implement it—with perhaps a score 
of dissenting votes—through thirty- 


five specific recommendations. The 
recommendations were based on a 
countrywide study of Association 


practice. They covered in explicit 
terms the most significant areas— 
administration, | 
of facilities, leadership 
- community affairs—_ 
the basic recom-— 


_ idealism 
es 1S ft, 


terms on which Negroes are to be 
included in the YWCA has been 
answered. More than a thousand duly 
accredited delegates have taken their 
stand, and done it with such sin- 
cerity and conviction as to insure their 
will to action in the home scene. 

However, local Associations are 
autonomous and, although morally 
bound to give consideration to con- 
vention action, they are not legally 
under obligation to carry it out. Per- 
haps this is just as well. In a social 
institution, good human relations 
must grow by the laws of the spirit. 

What hope there is that the con- 
vention actions will be progressively 
applied in the local Associations, can 
best be assessed by studying the 
record up to the present. It is natural 
to look first at the institutional fea- 
tures. 

Everyone who knows anything 
about the YWCA, realizes that in 
most communities girls and young 
‘women go to the Association for 
rooms, meals, camping opportunities, 
recreation in gyms and swimming 
pools. While other aspects of the 
Association have with the years 
assumed at least equal importance in 
the eyes of most YWCA people, these 
traditional and characteristic features 
continue to hold first place in the 
minds of the public. 


A Testing Ground 


One thing is certain; the institu- 
tional aspects provide a testing ground © 
for the Association’s interracial philos- == 
ophy and furnish to the interested aid 
public a measuring rod of its advance, 
This does not mean that all boards of _ ee 
directors embrace with enthusiasm 
the opportunity to work out their be- 
liefs in practice, or that the public can 
always be expected to cheer onward 

a forward step. i kee 
It does mean, however, that with eae >: 
the approach of the first Negro girl 
who wishes to use an Association — 
facility, the board must have a po 
and it must be in terms of a- 
“yes” or “no.” The testing time of 
interracial policy may. sometimes 
painful for all concerned , because 
the persistence of traditional c 
but it is a salutary correc 


women lived in the community. This 
means that of 434 community Asso- 
ciations, 228 have recorded their 
practices. 

Food service was provided in 152 
Associations. Of these, 109 stated “all 
persons are served without regard to 
face, ' 

Health education facilities—gymna- 
siums and swimming pools—were for 
many years the chief block to prog- 
ress. In this record, 191 Associations 
reported that they offer health educa- 
tion services; 103 of them stated 
“facilities are open to all without 
regard to race.” When one considers 
that only 52 Associations had adopted 
such a policy in 1942, it is clear not 
only that change is taking place fairly 
swiftly but that it is most marked in 
an area recognized as_ particularly 
difficult. 

The “opening” of residences is now 
receiving most attention. According 
to the questionnaire replies, only 44 
residences provide interracial housing 
for girls who want to live there on a 
long term basis; as many again accept 
Negro women as transient guests. 

These figures, of course, include 
Associations in all parts of the coun- 
try. Because of legal restrictions or 
equally rigid social patterns, Associa- 
tions in the South do not provide 
public food service or make their 
health education and residence facili- 
ties available to Negroes. It is true 
that the Washington, D. C., Associa- 
tion operates its large cafeteria on a 
nondiscrimination basis, and it is well 
patronized by those of all races. It is 
true, too, that another Association 
south of Washington, which last year 
safeguarded its annual membership 
dinner by a careful seating arrange- 
ment, this year simply opened its 
dining room doors and said: “Come 
in. Sit where you choose.” Eating 
together by Association representa- 
tives in the fellowship of an organized 
group or in a larger gathering, per- 
haps on a statewide basis, takes place 
with increasing frequency in the 
South. In general, however, the inter- 
racial activities in that section’ of the 
country do not include the joint use 
by Negroes and whites of Association 
facilities. _ 

It is when one comes to the group- 
work departments, the clubs and 
classes of industrial workers, business 
girls, teen-agers, and to the members 
of Student YWCA’s that one finds 
the greatest evidence of what the aims 
of a great organization may accom- 
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plish in dispelling prejudice and 
mobilizing effort for better human 
relations. The record of groups 
properly begins with the more than 
one hundred Associations that have 
interracial boards, and continues with 
the innumerable interracial commit- 
tees dealing with different aspects of 
Association life. But the 75 percent 
of the constituency that is under 
twenty-five, is the hope of the future. 


The Hope of Youth 


Three national councils—student, 
business-professional, and industrial— 
provide direction for the program 
with young adults and_ establish 
yearly objectives in which some aspect 
of race relations is always empha- 
sized. The councils, not by design but 
in actual fact, always include mem- 
bers of minority groups, and fre- 
quently have Negro, Japanese Ameri- 
can, or Indian girls as officers. 

The summer conferences of the 
young adult constituency, which are 
a long established part of the YWCA 
program, play a role of inestimable 
importance in affecting attitudes. All 
these conferences, including those in 
the South, are interracial. 

The careful advance by which the 
southern conferences moved under 
the democratic direction of the girls 
themselves from all-white to com- 
pletely interracial assemblies, is a 
story that should give hope to the 
most skeptical. Year after year, girls 
new to the Association arrive at the 
conferences, uncertain and a little 
afraid of how they will measure up 
to the experience of interracial living, 
and go away with new friends of the 
other race and a firm commitment to 
a “One World” philosophy. 

It is these younger members of the 
Association, citizens or citizens-to-be, 
who give the National Public Affairs 
program of the YWCA its great 
significance. Few organizations with 
a social program touch large num- 
bers. On the other hand, few organi- 
zations with large numbers have as 
definite and extensive a social pro- 
gram. If the Association can help 
educate to a sense of real social 
responsibility the girls in its con- 
stituency and the million boys and 


young men in the YWCA co-ed pro- 


gram, who can measure the effect on 
public opinion for years to come? 
Since 1932, the Public Affairs pro- 
gram has educated the membership 
for action on specific measures of in- 
terracial import. These have included 


anti-lynching and anti-poll tax legis-} 
lation, law enforcement, a permanent) 
FEPG, and similar federal legislation | 
considered basic to a democratic; 
society. E | 

The forces that move the Associa- 
tion forward are three: the National 
Board and the national movement; 
the interaction between community 
agencies and the YWCA; and the 
active elements in’ the life of the 
Association itself. 

The National Board draws its 120 
members from local Associations and 
derives its platform from the conven- 
tion representing the total movement. 
In turn, by an annual series of na- 
tional, regional, and neighborhood 
meetings, it brings local Association 
people together in a yariety of con- 
figurations. In the current year, 
1946-47, twenty-two national Leader- 
ship Institutes have been set up for 
the discussion of how to deal with 
controversial issues. 


Controversial Issues Faced 


This continuous opportunity to 
share one’s thinking with that of 
other YWCA’s works against narrow 
regional attitudes, and gives practical 
advice and courage to those who need 
it. At the same time, every adminis- 
trative’ detail of the meetings is 
scanned for its interracial implica- 
tions. ; 

Since 1922, national conventiohs 
have been located in communities 
where delegates could share all facili- 
ties on the same terms. Similarly, in 
setting up conferences, workshops, 
and the like, the National Board is 


‘ ever conscious of the fact that more 


penetrating lessons—good or bad— 
often may be provided by arrange- 
ments at the information desk, by the 
choice of ushers and waitresses, by the 
very wording of the registration card 
than by anything that is said in the 
business sessions. The board tries to 
see that these first contacts are on an 
open and nondiscriminatory basis. 

A somewhat similar reinforcement 
may come from other community 
agencies. Often councils of social 
agencies, church groups, labor unions, 
and others, give active encouragement 
to the YWCA’s. Equally often, by 
taking a forward step themselves, 
they ease the path of progress for the 
Association. Sometimes, the process is 
reversed; the YWCA takes the first 
step and so encourages another group. 

But in the last analysis, what 

(Continued on page 101) 
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What Color Is Health? 
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| Two DocTORS WERE TALKING EARNESTLY 
vas I entered the hospital staff room. 
The tall sandy-haired | Virginian 
istood in his shirt-sleeves. His com- 
Jpanion was a rotund Negro in a 
» white professional coat. They did not 
imotice us as my host and I stood by 
‘the door, not wishing to break up 
ithe discussion of an evidently critical 
> case. 

Later, as we stood chatting, three 
‘more physicians came in, two white, 
sone Negro, followed by a maid who 
j set a tray on the staff conference table. 
‘There were sandwiches, glasses, and 
sa pitcher of milk. Most of the men 
took some; nobody sat down. There 
| was conversation about the hospital, 
about springtime; one by one the doc- 
tors got into street coats and left. 

“How did you get these men to 
work together this way?” I said to 
the head of the hospital—a southern- 

er born and bred—as we drove away 
to lunch. “It’s extraordinary to have 
white and colored doctors play the 
game together on the same staff in 
this Virginia city.” 

“Yes, we do think we're setting a 
good example,” he answered, adding, 
“did you notice, we mix only on a 
professional basis? Even if we wanted 
to, we couldn’t stay in this town if 
we mixed socially.” 

I knew what he meant. It was sym- 
bolized by the fact that although 
white man and Negro had eaten 
sandwiches and drunk milk together, 
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HEALTH— TODAY & TOMORROW 


—A series by the chairman, Com. 
mittee on Research in Medical 
Economics; associate editor, Survey 


Graphic. 


In both South and North, interracial 
cooperation in health work is in. 
creasing. 


Death Stalks the Negro 


The color line in health, however, 
is apparent in much more serious 
ways than at luncheon tables. 

A newborn white boy has a life _ex- 
pectation of sixty-three and a_ half 
years; a Negro boy of only fifty-five 
years. Among girl babies, the differ. 
ence is ten years instead of eight. 

The mortality rate among Negro 
babies during their first year is one 
and a half times that of the whites. 

In 1943, fifty-one Negro mothers 
out of every thousand died in child- 
birth, nearly two and a half times the 
white rate of twenty-one. 

Three times as many Negro men 
in proportion to population die from 
tuberculosis as do whites, and four 
times-as many Negro women. 

The relative prevalence of syphilis 
is about tenfold. ; 

The list of disparities is nearly as 
long as the list of serious diseases. 

These health divergences are not 
confined to the South. Just before the 


it was in a professional staff room, war, the tuberculosis death rate 


and they did not sit down at the 
table! Neither taboos nor methods of 
avoiding taboos are rational. They 
are half-funny; more than half-tragic. 
_ I had good reason to know. I had 
been reproved by an Atlanta hostess, 
not long before that, for taking off 
my hat to a Negro nurse whom I 
passed in the street after having met 
her the previous afternoon at a pro- 
fessional gathering. And I had ad- 
dressed this nurse as “Miss Peters” 
nstead of as “Ann.” 

These reminiscences reflect progress 
ather than indictment. My hospital 
hief and mv Atlanta hostess rightly 
felt that progress had been made 
en they got whites and Negroes to 
rk together on a professional basis. 
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among Negroes in New York City 
averaged 234 for the Central Harlem 
District, nearly four and a half times 
‘the general average of the city as a 
whole and nearly ten times the figure’ 
of the Flatbush section of Brooklyn. 
The maternal death rate in Michigan 
in 1943 was 159 percent higher among 
the “non-whites”—nearly all Negro 
and nearly all in Detroit—than 
among the white women of the state. - 
Are these contrasts racial in origin? 
There are probably some racial pre- 
dispositions — and some racial resis- 


-tances—to certain diseases, but the 


overwhelming evidence is that the 
Negro’s lower health record is due 
not to race but to the Three E’s— 
Economics, Environment, Education. 


Take one illustration among many. 
Alabama set up a system of maternity 
clinics, financed by the state with fed- 
eral aid. What happened? In three 
years, the maternal mortality rate 
among Negro mothers in Alabama 


has been halved. 
What color is Health? 


these two  four-bed 


The color 
was sombre through the half win- 
dows of two hospital basement rooms 
filled with Negro patients. When I 
visited that hospital there were just 


“wards” 


for 


Negroes. Upstairs were seventy beds 
for whites. In the community this 
hospital served, the hospital provision 
was about four beds per one thousand 
for whites—a good proportion—but 
one fifth that ratio for Negroes! 

Today that hospital has grown to 
about a hundred beds. Twenty-four 
of these are for Negroes and they: 
are not in the basement. There has 
been progress in some places, but the 
disparity in hospital opportunities for 
the two races is still extreme. 

In some fifteen states where laws or 
the local mores require segregation 
of Negro patients, only two—Mary- 
land and Missouri—provide as many , 
as two beds per one thousand colored 
population, less than half of the ac- 
ceptable standard. In a majority of 
these states, the provision is less than 


one third of the standard. 


The vast majority of northern 


Negroes live in cities. What is the 


color of Health in Harlem, or in the 
“Negro districts” of Philadelphia and 
points west? It’s a bleak color, for 
while doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
hospitals are thick in such cities, too 
many Negroes must win a wrestling 
match with poverty, overcrowding, or 
discrimination before they can benefit 
much by these health opportunities. 


Barriers Against Negro Doctors 


Low incomes among Negroes hit 
the Negro physician hard. Race segre- 


gation hits him 


even 


harder. 


Even if an ambitious young Negro 
cen meet the cost of a medical edu- 
cation, he cannot get into most medi- 
cal schools. The two medical schools 
that are established for Negroes have 
commendable records, but are no 


remedy for discrimination. Rather, 


they constitute an excuse for it. Al- 
together the medical schools in the 
United States graduate about five 
thousand doctors a year. Only about 
one hundred and thirty of them are 
Negroes and all but about ten of these 
are from the two Negro schools. 

Discrimination dogs the Negro doc- 
tor through his career—in getting in- 
ternships, in obtaining opportunities 
to become a specialist, in acquiring 
appointments to hospital staffs. Sev- 
eral foundations and some govern- 
ment bodies have widened the doors 
of opportunity, but they have had to 
do so mostly in segregated institu- 
tions. The educational and career op- 
portunities for Negro dentists are even 
scantier. A large increase in the num- 
ber of Negro physicians and dentists 
is needed but cannot be expected to 
occur under present conditions. 

The brotherhood of these profes- 
sions draws the color line. The or- 
ganization of the American Medical 
Association puts the primary responsi- 
bility for membership upon the 
county medical society. This empha- 
sis on the locality has a wholesome 
side, but in relation to Negro phy- 
sicians its practical result, in a large 
section of this country, is to deny 
them membership in the local society 
and therefore inthe state medical so- 
ciety and the AMA. 

Lack of such membership is a seri- 
ous professional handicap — barring 
staff appointments in most hospitals, 
accreditation in: a specialty, oppor- 
tunities to take part in professional 
gatherings. County society member- 
ship is open to Negroes in northern 
cities, but does not of itself wipe out 
hospital and other discrimination. 

The American Medical Association 
has some 128,000 members, two thirds 
of all our licensed physicians. The 
National Medical Association, the or- 
ganization of Negro physicians, en- 
rolls about 2,400 of the 4,000 Negro 
doctors—a grave disparity in power 
and significance of membership. | 


Nurses Blaze the Way 


The nursing profession has a simi- 
lar organization, which has taken 
hold of race discrimination as the 
American Medical Association has not 
done. Just last year (1946), the Amer-. 
‘ican Nurses Association authorized its 
board of directors to establish a 
direct national membership whereby 
nurses who meet the basic profes- 


sional requirements, yet who for local 


reasons cannot enter their county so- 
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cieties, may nevertheless become 
members of the American Nurses As- 
sociation by direct application and 
election. The nursing profession has 
reason to be proud of this action. 

Negro Americans stand to gain 
much through a national health pro- 
gram. A nationwide spreading of 
medical costs would raise the average 
paying power of low income families 
and low income areas. This would 
mean more medical service to these 
people and better incomes for the doc- 
tors and others who serve them. The 
National Medical Association was act- 
ing in its own, as well as in the pub- 
lic, interest when it testified before the 
Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee last summer in favor of the 
National Health Bill. 

The value of national action has 
been brought out forcibly by the Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act 
which became law in August 1946. 
No hospital project can receive fed- 
eral aid under this act unless assur- 
ance is given that there will be no 
discrimination among patients because 
of race, creed, or color. The act, how- 
ever, recognizes that there are locali- 
ties where segregation exists according 
to law or custom. In such cases ade- 
quate accommodations must be fur- 
nished for both races. 

Under the administrative* regula- 
tions which have been adopted by the 
Surgeon General of the U: S. Public 
Health Service and the Federal Hos- 
pital Council, the number of beds 
provided for each race will have to 
correspond with the proportionate 
population of each in the hospital 
service area. One of the eight ap- 
pointed members of this Council is a 
distinguished Negro, President A. W. 
Dent of Dillard University. 

Too much must not be expected 
from this new law. The requirement 
that federal grants must be matched 
two dollars for one will bear especially 
hard on the poorer states. The low 
income rural areas, despite the pri- 
ority given them in the act, will have 
a hard time meeting the financial re- 
quirements and often will be unable 
to get needed hospitals unless their 
state legislatures make appropriations 
to help. Southern rural sections with 
large Negro populations will particu- 
larly feel the brunt of these conditions. 

Many existing hospitals, however, 
in the South and elsewhere, will seek 
grants to enlarge the number of their 
beds and to improve their facilities. 
These extensions will be easier to plan 
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and finance than wholly new hospi- | 
tals. In communities with many | 
Negroes, such additions generally will 
have to include a substantial propor- | 
tion of beds for colored patients. 
When built, the new general hos- | 
pital units will be community in-_ 
stitutions, managed by nonprofit asso- 
ciations, churches, or local govern-— 
ments. The federal government will 
have nothing to say about their oper- 
ation. Their management necessarily 
will reflect the customs and attitudes 
of their localities. Yet Negro patients 
will have a far better chance because 
a paragraph of a national law was 
written in the spirit of Lincoln. 


Health For All 


Health is not something technical. 
It is life. It is knit up with our jobs, 
our living quarters, our sleeping, eat- 
ing, drinking, playing, and loving 
habits. Health services are human 
services. They reflect the people 
served and are incorporated in social 
institutions as well as in scientific 
techniques. Therefore, we may expect 
health services to reflect race relations. ” 

But we must not rest so long as 
they reflect bad race relations. In my 
experience, it is easier to get inter- 
racial cooperation in health work than 
in other areas of human interest. The 
people who have brought Negro and 
white doctors to work together on 
hospital staffs in Virginia, Louisiana, 
Chicago, New York City, and else- 
where, accomplished these and other 
results because, like the leaders of the 
American Nurses Association, they 
used the incentives of health and the 
idealistic traditions of medicine and 
nursing to build bridges towards bet- 
ter race relations. 

In all such bridge-building—plan- 
ning health programs or operating 
health services for any area that in- 
cludes a considerable number of 
Negroes — we must see to it that 
Negroes (professional or lay or both) 
are put on the planning and the ad- 
ministrative committees. This prac- 
tice, which is too often by-passed, will 
count for more than just efficiency. 
Bacteria and viruses cross color lines 
without discrimination. It is intoler- 
able that techniques which balk these 
enemies should themselves be balked 
because of skin tint. 

What color is Health? Sometimes 
I feel it ought to be blue, the color 
of justice. Mostly I think it is like 
sunlight or mountain air—no color at 
all, but giving life to every color. | 
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More Than Blasting Brick and Mortar 


b 
It’s not enough to raze ghettos. We must throw open men’s minds. Democracy is a 


living language of social behavior. The charge on American education is to teach it. 


‘THat Wortp War II spranc FROM 
wascist and racialist aggression has 
mrought two marked and invigorating 
‘changes in the climate of American 
Ppinion with respect to race relations. 

First came the wartime realization 
that minority issues here at home 
wwere hampering the United States as 
a standard bearer for democracy. This 
global dimension of what had hither- 
to been regarded merely as matters 
for domestic reference was explored, 
four years ago, in COLOR—seventh 
“Calling America” number of Survey 
Graphic. 

The other change, recent enough to 
be regarded as the postwar trans- 
formation of the minority question, is 
the equally momentous shift by 
which a war-enlightened society has 
taken on the removal of minority 
handicaps and disabilities as a positive 
task of general social reconstruction. 
Thus, this twelfth special issue on the 
pattern of SEGREGATION  inter- 
prets prejudice and discriminatory 
practices not merely as ills and bur- 
dens borne by Negro citizens, but as 
shortcomings of democracy at large 
which involve at once the fate of such 
minorities, the social health of the 
majority, and the common welfare of 


both. 


A mere twenty years back, liberal . 


opinion was with some difficulty 
making the rudimentary , shift from 
philanthropic concern for the Negro 
in terms of need—to recognition on 
the score of merit. With the depres- 
sion in the Thirties came awareness of 
the common denominators of all our 
minority situations, with accompany- 


ing gains in both depth and breadth. 


of social understanding. Then, with 
World War II, followed a rude but 
sobering discovery that any minority’s 
disability was also the majority’s de- 
fect, default, and danger. With the 
unexpected spotlight of world opin- 
ion, these things became matters of 
world reputation and responsibility. 

“Intelligent circles accordingly mani- 
ested a new sense of majority con- 
ern and, today, if I read the social 
sulse correctly, progressive opinion 
las passed to a sounder pragmatic 
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ALAIN LOCKE 


—By a contributing editor of Survey 
Graphic known to our readers as spe- 
cial editor of two outstanding special 
numbers: 


HARLEM: Mecca of the New Ne- 
gro (March 1925). 


COLOR: Unfinished Business of 
Democracy” (November 1942). 


The first of these dealt with “the 
renaissance of life and culture that 
had come of the northward migra- 
tion of a people.”. The second dealt 
with those race issues, high on the 
War Docket that remained to be con- 
fronted “on the more constructive 
Ledger of Peace.” Both numbers 
broke fresh ground. 

Philadelphia born, long holding the 
chair of philosophy at Howard Uni- 
versity in the national capital, Pro- 
fessor Locke is author of a shelf of 
significant books and reports. Last 
year he was elected president of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. 


attitude. On _ political, industrial, 
social, and cultural levels, social ac- 
tion groups are -bestirring themselves, 
increasingly aware that their efforts 
are converging toward a_present- 
generation crusade to round out 
American democracy. 


Social Education 


In the field of education, we have 
too long expected to underpin politi- 
cal democracy simply by establishing 
free schools and equipping an  evér 
widening number of children to get 
on in life as individuals. Our wartime 
experience has driven home the need 
to augment this function with train- 
ing both for citizenship and for effec- 
tive participation in a democratic 
society. Education, in both its formal 
and informal aspects, is awakening to 
this new task of social education, par- 
ticularly that most vital phase of it 
based on the situations and interests 
of minority groups, which has come 
to be known as intercultural educa- 
tion.* 


*Pioneered, since 1933 by what is now the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, known earlier 


’-as the Service Bureau for Human Relations. 


. 
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Old as is the tradition of a con- 
nection between schooling and self- 
government, we may just have dis- 
covered the most vital link of all in 
these comparatively new objectives de- 
liberately to communicate our demo- 
cratic ideals and traditions—thereby 
implementing their actual practice. 
We have come to realize that the 
more complex and diversified our 
society, the greater the need for com- 
mon denominators of strong but 
uncoerced solidarity. 

We have also begun to understand 
how, in spite of a democratic cor- 
porate structure, a nation without 
education of this type may lose both 
its democratic vitality and its soul. 
Educators today are convinced as to 
the need for bringing up such timely 
and important reinforcements to our 
American way of life. 


A New Pedagogy of Democracy 


In addressing themselves in increas- 
ing numbers to this challenge, Ameri- 
can teachers have fortunately worked 
out new approaches and a new em- 
phasis. Old and unfruitful didactic 
teaching of commonplaces and of 
platitudes has all but been abandoned, 
and, in its place more realistic 
methods and objectives have been 
defined. Relevant study materials 
bearing on intergroup relations have 
been gathered by collaborating educa- 
tors, stemming from a general recog- 
nition that achievements and short- 
comings in minority situations are 
the acid tests of democracy in action. 

On the higher levels of instruction, 
this calls for critical appraisal of com- 
munity behavior and .the concrete 
comparison of various programs of 
remedy, and it is to the credit of the 
new social realism that such contro- 
versial issues are no longer evaded. 
Also, the limited social experiences of 
students are now supplemented by 
educative contacts designed to yield 
deeper human insight, wider social 
understanding. 

Yet no matter how sanguine one 
may be about this new pedagogy of 
democracy, its adoption, especially in 
the lower grades, confronts hurdles 
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Of course, the various races can go on hating one another 


’ But, since all races have the same four types of blood— 


Since, given the same environment, we grow up much alike— 


Getting Along Together 


Here is a “digest” version of a wise and witty 
one-reel film called “Brotherhood of Man,” an 
animated cartoon in color. It covers much the 
same material as the Public Affairs pamphlet 
“Races of Mankind,” and has the same purpose 
—to undermine racial antagonisms by present- 
ing scientific facts and social philosophy simply 
and in an engaging fashion. 


Produced for the United Automobile Work- 
ers, CIO, for the education of its members, it 
now is being made available to the public by 
Brandon Filmé, Inc. 
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Since opportunity, not race, accounts for 


Don’t our prejudices seem foolish? 


intelligence— 


tanging frorn adult conservatism and 
jommunity custom to head-on opposi- 
yion by counter forces of reaction. 
| Early hopes of practical success cen- 
per in simultaneous spread of kindred 
orograms of adult education. It is 
mdeed on this front that we must 
mobilize whatever forces are avail- 
ble, now that headway in teaching 
‘lemocracy has been made in our 
schools. 

In a recent article in The Journal 
of Adult Education, Willard S. 
Townsend calls upon the adult edu- 
ration movement itself to “break 
through the maze of many inconse- 
quential activities” to “render a great 
service to the democratic aspirations 
of the common people.” His challenge 
s timely and pertinent: 


If mass social intelligence and respon- 
sible citizenship are of an_ inferior 
quality today, the fault lies in our re- 
fusal to use adult education as a means 
of making the democratic process 
“fective, and of giving the people the 
full use of their mass intelligence in 
determining their own destiny. 


Some Salients in Adult Education 


The organizers of the well known 
Springfield Plan soon found that it 
was imperative to enlist mothers and 
fathers no less than children. Harder 
to do, this was found neither impossi- 
ble nor unprofitable, although now 
that war enthusiasms have flagged, it 
may not prove as easy to muster 
adults today, Indeed, some wartime 
gains have been lost, with others lap- 
sing—but all the more, a challenge. 

We shall never be able to reckon 
the tragic loss to this generation of 
servicemen that, in the main, they 


ost the democratizing experience of - 


mM unsegregated army and navy. 


> ail much casual enlightenment 


id come to individuals, as :-the mili- 


ant social democracy of wide seg- 


ments of the veterans organizations 
ndicates. . 
More fortunately, many war work- 
rs came within the orbit of that 
vartime mechanism for democracy in 
ndustrial relations—the Fair Employ- 
aent Practice Committee. Wherever 
ut to work. it proved a potent force 
xx the democratic education both of 
mployers and employes. Shelved for 
ne time being at the federal level, 
ut taken up by several of the states, 
PC laid the ghost of the old aca- 
lemic debate over whether antisocial 


ttitudes can be modified by legisla- 


tion. It is good news that they can. 

Next in constructive importance 
(and second only because as yet con- 
fined to the more progressive sections 
of the labor movement) comes 
workers’ education. Along with —a 
main goal of labor selidarity, these 
programs offer one Of the greatest of 
all potentials for training large sec- 
tions of the adult population in the 
practices of social democracy. They 
reach segments not readily accessible 
to more formalized education, and 
hold them by a commonsense work- 
ing bond that has realistic and dur- 
able appeal. 

Labor union pressures and _tech- 
niques, moreover, have demonstrated 
singular ability to break down long 
established prejudice and segregation 
in the South. Similarly, came such 
common cause movements as the 
Southern Congress of Human Wel- 
fare, the Society for the Abolition of 
the Poll Tax, and the Farm Tenants’ 
Union. Based on constructive demo- 
cratic action, they are consistently 
interracial in commitment and prac- 
tice. To the Negro minority, they 
stand out as newly won bases of vital 
and self-respecting liaison. 

It is often forgotten that many 
minorities, especially the Negro, need 
the discipline and enlargement of the 
common cause type of movement to 
become broadly democratic themselves 
in viewpoint and action. Obviously, 
such movements serve as touchstones 
of genuine and convinced liberalism 
for those of the majority who take 
part in them. From either side they 
weld a democratic front that is as 
new as it is progressive. It is these 
integrated movements that in the near 
future will give segregation itself 
strongest and perhaps final opposition. 


In the Church 


Current signs of ferment among 
both Protestants and Catholics indi- 
cate renewed efforts to overcome 
segregation in its most paradoxical 
precinct—the Church. Recent liberal 
pronouncements, such as those of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the 
Catholic Committee for Social Action 
and the Council of Catholic Bishops, 
the United Council 
Women, the Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the Malvern and, the Dela- 
ware Conferences are heartening. Any 
large scale development of interracial 
churches depends, however, on a lay 
educational campaign that would 


of Church _ 


make common cause with other 
moves to liquidate segregation. 

As Buell Gallagher puts it in 
“Color and Conscience”: 


If we want integrated churches, the 
most effective way is to draw the mem- 
ership from integrated communities. 
Once segregation in residential matters 
is eliminated, each church, [each school, 
we might add] then normally serves the 
people of its neighborhood, becoming in- 
clusive because it is in a neighborhood 
that is no longer exclusive. . . . Such 
churches are springing up in different 
parts of the nation: they are not mere 
experiments, they are a prophecy. 


The New Outlook 


These trends toward greater democ- 
racy in race relations breach segrega- 
tion and discrimination at many 
points, but they do not sweep over 
them. For this, they lack what is 
most mecessary—concerted attack. 
Social reason not just commonsense 
expediency, militant democratic con- 
victions not just piecemeal reforms, 
must be marshalled to the assault. 
Only by an encompassing and well 
organized siege of the ancient and 
stubborn Jericho walls of prejudice 
will these, as in the old symbolic 
story, really come tumbling down. 

But for our immediate encourage- 
ment in combating segregation, re- 
cent experiences prove that large 
groups of adults, even in the South, 
can learn to overcome racial feelings 
in furthering mutual interests. Such 
fragmentary gains can and must be 
welded into a common front. 

It is at this point that we can see 
the role and the long run prospects of 
the newly inaugurated program in 
American education for implementing 
thoroughgoing democracy in human 
relations. If carried through, this will 
bring to the fore a- younger genera- 
tion, who will add to the pragmatic 
forces of special interest and expedi- 
ency the force of new doctrinal 
imperatives of democratic conviction 
and insight. 

Our ‘historic evolution in the 
United States has moved forward in 
three successive phases: first, in the 
struggle for political rights and lib- 
erties; then, for economic and social 
justice; and now, for social democracy 
in human relationships. The French 
founders of democratic thought fore- 
saw the vital unity of this sequence 
when they made liberty and equality 


culminate in fraternity. — 


Pioneers in the Struggle 


The Crisis 


zk W. E. B. DU BOIS 


When he began the fight against segregation forty 
years ago, his was a voice in the wilderness, One 
of the founders of the NAACP and for years its head 


Harris & Ewing 


y CHARLES H,. HOUSTON 


Graduate of Amherst College and Harvard Law School, 
and outstandingly successful in his able presentation 


of anti-discrimination cases 


in the federal courts | 


Irwin & Langer 


WALTER F. WHITE 


Effective defender of civil liberties in his books 
and atticles and his leadership of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


Director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, wh » in: New 


York City and State, and in the federal govern- 
ment has been working to eliminate ‘racial baltines 


:,-) Bachrack 


CHANNING H. TOBIAS.» 


Against Segregation 


Harris: & Ewing E. E. Joseph 


WILLIAM H. HASTIE A, PHILIP RANDOLPH 
New governor of the Virgin Islands. His resigna- Head of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
tion as assistant to the Secretary of War helped He now reiterates in peacetime terms his forceful 
modify army segregation against which he protested demand for equal opportunities for all war workers 


: ; asta & Ewing Phin Zolot 
.. MARY MCLEOD BETHUNE PAUL ROBESON’ - 

Her exceptional personal force and great faith in Concert singer and actor, acclaimed in Europe as 
Americans, black and. white, have served the nation well as America, he has used his great talents 

by helping to make the American Creed a reality to give voice to worldwide democratic aspirations 


The Negro in the Nation 


Yesterday, an “American Negro” was someone set apart from other Americans. 


Tomorrow, all “Negro Americans 


THE MOST EXPLOSIVE FACT IN RACE RE- 
lations today is simply that the Negro 
American himself has not turned out 
to be what so many white Americans 
thought he was. 

For generations, too many of us 
have been looking at an image which 
we have called the American Negro 
—a scarecrow of our own creation. 
Now, in the strong light which World 
War II has cast upon all our assump- 
tions about people, we find that he is 
not this at all, He is something quite 
different and infinitely better. He is a 
human being—and a first rate human 
being at that; an American who, 
American fashion, has accomplished 
much against great odds. 

This recognition has come with 
startling suddenness to many white 
Americans, Some it has frightened in- 
to irrational antagonism. Others it 
has stirred to equally intense partisan- 
ship of the Negro cause. The result- 
ing crisis is one of opportunity far 
more than of danger. It may hold a 
promise of fresh strength in American 
life; the beginning of a new epoch in 
dealing with what for so many years 
we have called “the Negro problem.” 

It is high time to have a look at 
this Negro who has refused to play 
the part of an effigy. What has he 
made of himself with two hands, a 
courageous heart, his own innate gifts, 
and such opportunities as we have 
permitted him? 

One prime fact about the Negro 
American is that he has embraced 
whole-heartedly the philosophy of de- 
mocracy. A second major fact is that 
he has demonstrated his mastery over 
tools of American culture. He has 
found his way into many institutions 
of learning and has made a splendid 
record there. He has proved’ for all 
time his ability to acquire knowledge 
and skill; proved, also, his prowess in 
putting these acquisitions to work. 

More and. more he is becoming 
known to the world beyond our bor- 
ders, and the impression he has cre- 
ated there is a credit both to him and 
to his country."The Negro American 
has made original contributions to 
music, to art, letters, science, sports; 
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WILL W. ALEXANDER 


—By the vice-president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and of the American 
Council on Race Relations, who was 
the initiator of this special number of 
Survey Graphic and who has been our 
chief consultant. 

To go back to colonial days, Com- 
mittees of Correspondence kept peo- 
ple north and south along the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard in touch with each other 
in their incipient struggle for inde- 
pendence. For years past, “Dr. Will” 
has been such a shuttle incarnate be- 
tween movements, South, North, West, 
and East, for progress in American 
race relations. 

Missouri-born, he has degrees from 
four southern colleges and universities 
and is trustee of as many more. He 
was acting president of the reorgan- 
ized Dillard University in New Or- 
leans (1931-34). 

More significant of his active role, 
he was for twenty years (1918-37) 
director of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation with headquarters 
at Atlanta. He was administrator of 
the Farm Security Administration in 
Washington (1937-40). His oppor- 
tune service in World War I was 
more than matched by that on the 
staff of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion (1940-43)—centering on prob- 
lems of minority employment. 


even to industry, where his opportun- 
ities are the most limited. : 

The case of the Negro American 
rests today not only on our Bill of 
Rights-and the Constitution, but also 
cn persuasive and solid achievements 
of his own. 

This development is embarrassing 
and disturbing~to many unthinking 
native whites. Yet to an_ intelligent 
foreigner, nothing in our national life 
is so difficult to understand as the un- 
certainty with which Americans as a 
whole confront these achievements. 


Turning Point 


The meaning of those achievements” 
began to emerge in World War I. It 
was noted at that time that no Negro 
American then (or ever before) had 
been charged with treason in time of 
war. 

But the demonstration of these war 


» will be truly part of our national family. 


years was more than negative. In that 
great emergency, Negroes not only 
proved their loyalty and their unity as 
Americans, but also made important 
contributions to the national cause. 
Negro citizens rose to the call with 
energy and unity. They gave them- 
selves without reservation to the 
armed forces, to the building of ships, 
and the production of other war 
materials. In industrial centers and at 
country crossroads they gave of their 
utmost in bond drives, Red Cross ap- 
peals, and whatever else the times 
called for. - 

In the years that followed this out- 
pouring of skill, energy and devotion, 
the tempo of Negro achievement 
swung into an upward curve. This 
kept on despite the postwar reaction 
of the 1920's, despite revival of the 
Ku Klux Klan and the spread of 
prejudice throughout the country. 
Negro artists came to the fore in the 
theater, music, literature; Negro lead- 


ers to the fore in law and community 


enterprises.* 

This movement carried théir 
achievement and recognition farther 
in that short period than in the first 
six decades after Emancipation. To- 
day there is not a door of opportunity 


where Negroes are not seeking admis- 
sion, few doors through which some. 


have not passed. 


Northward Migration 


The great migration which began 
in the first World War never wholly 


ceased; it reached high tide again in 


World War II. This has shifted the 


whole race question from a regional 


to a national setting. It is no longer a 
question of the Negro in the. North 
or the Negro in the South, but of the 
Negro in the Nation. The answers can 
be found neither in the old southern 
traditions, nor in the too easy com- 
placency of the North. The answers 
must be given in a new spirit and in 
national terms. And they must take 
into full account the solid achieve- 
ments of the Negro American. 


*See HARLEM: Mecca_of the New Negro, 
Spey number of Survey Graphic, March 1925; 

so. “The New Negro,” Boni, 1925; Alain 
Locke, special editor of both. ; 
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Our whole American experiment in 
self-government was based upon be- 


lief in the improvability of human 
beings. But even though the truth of 
‘this assumption was so_ strikingly 
demonstrated in Negro life, many 


white people failed to see the connec- 
tion between the American creed and 
this evidence of that creed’s sound- 
ness. They failed to understand the 
great confirmation which Negro 
Americans have been giving to all the 
things that we always have said about 
the promise of American life, about 
the essential worth of human beings, 
about the advantages of freedom. 

It was the tempo rather than the 
range of this evolution that alarmed 


ALLISON DAVIS 
’ Anthropologist - 
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many white Americans. They had al- 
ways taken refuge in the notion that 
in the long processes of time a solu- 
tion would be found consistent with 
our native principles but not too dis- 
turbing to their own peace and quiet. 
The rapid progress made by Negroes 
has speeded up the pace of adjust- 
ment. Not only the méeessity, but the 
possibility, of major gains in race rela- 
tions are at hand. 

Nevertheless, many white people 
still see the Negro in his old guise— 
a good-natured, unambitious, childish 
being. When the evidence contradicts 
this, the white reaction is too often 
resentment. 

This is not to argue that the Negro 
(or any other group) should be 
judged solely by selected individuals. 
There are, of course, many Negroes 
retarded by environment .or by per- 
sonal deficiencies, just as there are 
many such whites. But it so happens 
that backwardness among Negroes is 
not so great-a source of friction and 
conflict in the race problem as the 
backwardness of the comparable 
whites who still refuse to look upoa 
Negroes as fellow mortals. 


At the White House 


These hopeful deveiopments in Ne- 
gro life found fresh encouragement in 
the national administration which 
came to Washington in 1933. 

Before that date the White House 
had been too often preempted by the 
economically and politically powerful, 
the socially elite, tne gold-braided 
military, and the white shirt fronts 
and smart gowns of diplomacy. 


PAUL R. WILLIAMS 
Architect 


Official United Nations photo 


RALPH J. BUNCHE 
State Department Specialist 


In those thirteen years, from 1933 
on, the White House became the 
house of all the American people. 
Through its doors passed a cross-sec- 
tion of the national life: the rich and 
the poor, the old Americans and the 
new, dark-skinned Americans and 
light—and all were received without 
distinction as to race, creed, or eco- 
nomic background. 

That Negroes were among them 
was particularly significant. Negro 
Americans were received and listened 
to with the same consideration shown 
other citizens. In some quarters, par- 
ticularly in the South, this was dis- 
turbing, but their participation at the 
White House with such naturalness 


‘DR. THEODORE K. LAWLESS 
Dermatologist 
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sense of their own worth; new faith | 
in their country, new hope for their | 
kind. 

Literally thousands of men and| 
women had experiences of this sort as | 


> 


PERCY L, JULIAN 


Chemist 


and sincerity on either hand came to 
disarm many critics. 

Much of this was due to Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s influence. In Washington 
and throughout the country, with tact 
and simplicity, she never failed to 
show concern for people and their 
problems. In her approach and actions 
she symbolized the unity of America 
—both to those who agreed and those 
who disagreed with her. 


One Encounter 


I recall so well the winter of 1935 
with its sharecroppers’ strike and 
wholesale evictions from the cotton 
farms of southeast Missouri. Several 
hundred dispossessed families, white 
and Negro, squatted by the highway 
in severe winter weather, with all but 
no protection. One of the leaders was 
a Negro preacher, himself a share- 
cropper, a man of limited education 
but native initiative. 

He decided to appeal to the White 
House and by writing to Mrs. Roose- 
velt, secured an appointment. He set 
out in a dilapidated Ford with his 


wife and the nineteen-year-old daugh-’ 


ter of one of the evicted white fam- 
ilies. The snow was deep in the Vir- 
ginia mountains; their’ car broke 
down, but a free ride brought them 
to Washington on the day set. 

As administrator of Farm Security, 
I was familiar with the situation in 
southeast Missouri, and Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s secretary requested me to be 
present. Somewhat in advance of the 
hour, I was seated by an usher in one 
of the famous reception rooms on the 


first floor of the White House. Soon ~ 


\ \ 


the visitors arrived. The couple were 
thinly clad in the shabby clothes of 
sharecroppers, and chilled to the bone. 
Their young white companion was 
bareheaded, and a thin cotton coat 
was her only outer wrap. They had 
scarcely sat down when a uniformed 
servant came in and lighted a crack- 
ling fire laid in the hearth. 

There was to be a reception later 
that afternoon and already there was 
an air of festivity with uniformed 
musicians from the navy assembling 
outside our door. When Mrs. Roose- 
velt came in she greeted these special 
guests as naturally as if they belonged 
to the party. The Negro preacher told 
the story of the people by the road- 
side. He was perhaps forty — small, 
vigorous, if awkward, in his speech. 
With instant directness, Mrs. Roose- 
velt found out what lay back of the 
evictions and what the government 
was doing. She inquired of me what 
further could be done, and asked to 
be kept abreast of developments. In 
the few remaining minutes, her 
friendly overtures elicited from the 
wife the story of their eleven children, 
and she drew out the white girl’s own 
story of herself and her folks. 

There was still give and take, back 
and forth, as they left the room, 
threading’ their way through the 
navy’s musicians and the bustle of ac- 
tivity for the reception. The visitors 
had been treated with dignity; they 
had been identified as individuals; 
their problems had been reviewed 
with practical directness. As they 
went out the front door of the White 
House, it was unmistakably with a 


they came in contact with Mrs. Roose- 
velt day after day at the Executive 
Mansion and on her trips throughout 
the country. 

All this had its effect on race rela- 
tions and brought Negrves, in a new 
sense, into the national family. Never 
again can they be so completely set 
apart as they had been before. This 
White House atmosphere, in itself, 
may have been as significant as any 
of the measures adopted by Congress 
or inaugurated by departmental ad- 
ministrators during that period. 

The military and political perils 
which soon confronted the nation in 
World War II were to drive home 
the vital importance of minorities. We 
discovered that false racial philoso- 
phies and patterns were not only an 
inadequate moral resource at home, 
but a dangerous weakness in our in- 
ternational relations. They handi- 
capped us in our vast effort to win 
the war. They handicap us, no less, 
in our quest for world peace. 


Breaks in an Old Pattern 


The chief expression of this un- 
democratic philosophy is the pattern 
of segregation, which has been ac> 
cepted and enforced, in whole or in 
part, in all sections of the country. 
But here and there that pattern is 
breaking where it is most entrenched 
—as brought out by those who have 
dealt expertly with given fields in 
earlier pages of this issue. Here, in 
conclusion, let us gather some of the 
strands together. 


1. At the federal level. In the past 
fifteen years federal administrators 
have developed a new consciousness 
that government should be so admin- 
istered as to include Negro Ameri- 
cans. This was first apparent in the 
early public housing program in the 
depression, where there was little ra- 
cial discrimination. From the use of a 
few capable young Negro advisers 
came increased employment of Ne- 
groes in a wide variety of govern- 
mental enterprises. ae 

Today, Negroes in federal depart- 
ments and bureaus are largely taken 
for granted. The problem now is not 
their employment, but their status 
and advancement according to merit. 

Thus, the usefulness of Negro ad. 
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(isers On race relations opened the 
coors for some talented men who, not 
Negroes but as individuals, are 
sow filling important posts. Take 
mree, for example: 
] Ralph Bunche, a Californian, long 
n the faculty of Howard University, 
5 mow in the State Department as an 
erea specialist in the Office of Special 
Yolitical Affairs. Today, Mr. Bunche 
serves also as the director of the Divi- 
tion of Trusteeship of the United Na- 
ons. 

Charles S. Johnson, a Virginian, 
vas recently elected as the first Negro 
sresident of Fisk University, where 
ae had long directed social and eco- 
2omic research. As a young man, he 
was co-secretary with Graham Ro- 
meyn Taylor of an early Chicago 
Race Commission of which the late 
‘ulius Rosenwald was chairman. His 
oestwar work for the State Depart- 
ment took him to Japan as a member 
o£ the commission which advised 
General Douglas MacArthur on the 
“eorganization of education. This fall 
ne has been in Paris as one of the 
American delegates to UNESCO. 

Robert W. Weaver was born in the 
District of Columbia itself. He is a 
Harvard graduate and the first Negro 
American to take a doctor’s degree 
there in economics. He is one of the 
directors of the American Council on 
Race Relations and last summer was 
a member of the UNRRA_ mission 
to the Ukraine. (See page 43.) 

Back in the depression years, as’an 
adviser on Negro affairs to Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, he 
wrote the first fair employment prac- 
tice provisions into contracts for the 
construction of early public housing 
projects. This has influenced the de- 


velopment of federal policies since, — 


not only as to government posts but 
as to employment under public con- 
Tacts and in private industry. 

This trend was accelerated by man- 
Dower shortage during the war. Early 
in 1942, and largely as a result of 
oressure from Negro communities un- 
der the leadership of A. Philip Ran- 
Jolph, president of the Brotherhood 
af Sleeping Car Porters, the federal 
sovernment broadened to all-war con- 
racts the principle tried out earlier 
n housing. The Fair Employment 
Practice Committee was set up by 

resident Roosevelt to administer the 

ogram. 
"The threefold feat was first, in- 
reased use of minority manpower in 
war production; second, the sensitiz- 


ing of many leaders of American in- 
dustry to a new responsibility in their 
employment practices; third, the pub- 
lic demand for a permanent FEPC. 
So great was the support for this that 
it was defeated in the last Congress, 
only by a disgraceful Senate filibuster, 
animated by ancient prejudice. 


New Pattéeriz 


2. New fields of opportunity. Able 
Negroes have won recognition not 
only on the federal level but in many 
fields the country over. 

Thus, Paul R. Williams of Cali- 
fornia is one of the outstanding archi- 


LESTER B. GRANGER 
National Urban League Executive 


tects of the nation. But take four 
examples from Lincoln’s home state 


‘of Illinois: 


Allison Davis, born at the national 
capital, an anthropologist trained at 
Harvard and London, is a distin- 
guished member of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. 

Percy L. Julian, born in the Deep 
South, a chemist with postgraduate 
training in Vienna, directs the re- 
search laboratory of the Glidden Paint 
Company in Chicago. His most 
widely known work has been on the 
commercial use of the soy bean. 

Dr. T. K. Lawless of Louisiana is 
a leading Chicago dermatologist, 
whose practice includes many of the 
city’s prominent white families. 

Robert Taylor of Alabama is the 
expert head of the Chicago Housing 
Authority. 

In the past four years, there has 
been a marked change in policy in 
faculty employment by American col- 


B ackstone 


Scurlock 
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General Secretary, Urban League 


leges and universities. Since 1942, 
more than fifty Negroes have been 
appointed to teaching posts in institu- 
tions which hitherto had only white 
faculties. The thirty-one institutions 
which have taken this step range in 
size from the University of Chicago 
to William Penn, a small Quaker col- 
lege in Iowa. Two of them are great 
state universities (Minnesota and Wis- 
consin) and two are among the lead- 
ing women’s colleges (Vassar and 
Smith). The positions cover the 
whole academic field in full or part 
time appointments. 

Here is more than a crack in the 
wall of segregation—it is nothing less 
than a widening breach. 


3. Organized leadership. Many 
gains in court decisions, legislation, 
and community action have been due 
not alone to government or white in- 
itiative. In increasing degree, they 
have been won also by Negro leader- 
ship and by organized Negro effort. 

An illustration is the long series of 
cases carried to the U. S. Supreme 
Court by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

These victories are based on work 
for civil liberties, begun by W. E. B. 
Du Bois a generation ago, in which 
James Weldon Johnson joined a little 


_jater. Walter White, as their suc- 


cessor, has carried forward that work 
with rare skill. The arguments of 
Charles Houston in some of the 
NAACP cases have ploughed new 
ground and are considered, by out- 
standing lawyers, as among the ablest 
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presentations made in this generation 
before the Supreme Court. 

While the fight such men have 
made has been nominally for Negroes, 
the results actually have been to pre- 
serve and extend for all Americans 
some of the richest traditions in our 
common life with respect to personal 
freedom and the dignity of the citizen 
before the law. 

Since the turn of the century, the 
National Urban League has come to 
grips with problems having their 
roots in our economic and social life. 
Like the NAACP, its membership is 
interracial, but in both organizations 
the administration is in Negro hands. 
Not only national headquarters, but 
the many local chapters of the League 
are manned by well trained young 
Negroes who find satisfactory careers 
in League activities. Their day-by-day 
work is a constructive force in help- 
ing to break down segregation in 
health, housing, employment, and 
public services. 

The National Urban League is now 
making a study of racial patterns in 
a number of cities, north, south, east 
and west, as a basis for community 
action. The studies are undertaken 
at the request of local leaders and 
with the cooperation of local agencies. 
The League has been fortunate in its 
executives — first, Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, and now Lester Granger. Their 
‘counsel has been widely sought. 


4. Organized religion. The recent 
action of the Federal Council of 
Churches categorically condemning 
segregation is the base line of a new 
approach by the Protestant churches 
of America to the question of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. One of the most 
significant. salients among Protestants 
is the United Council of Church- 
women. This organization is com- 
pletely unsegregated in membership 
and program, from the national office 
down to the state and local units. 

The Southern Baptist Church (not 
a member of the Federal Council) at 


‘recent state conventions in Georgia 


and North. Carolina expressed a new 
concern for the problems of segrega- 
tion—an important development in a 
communion which includes so many 


southern whites. Increasingly the Ro- 


. 


man Catholic Church is scrutinizing 


racial practices in local parishes, and 
in-its great educational and_ social 
_ service institutions. 


It is always heartening when the 
saints “provoke one another to good 
works.” (See pages 59 and 61.) 
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The pioneering of the YWCA with 
respect to segregation is told else 
where in this issue (page 82), The 
National Council of the YMCA, 
which had long moved more cau- 
tiously, has become aroused. Some lo- 
cal YMCA’s have broken ground by 
offering their services to men and 
boys without regard to race. 


5. Organized labor. The record of 
American labor is examined. in detail 
in another article (page 54). The 
record shows that the Railway 
Brotherhoods and some of the old 
craft unions of the AFL are still 
tightly segregated, and with no 
apology. Notable exceptions prove 
this rule. Meanwhile, the newer CIO, 
non-segregated in policy and generally 
in practice, not only has been willing 
for Negroes and other minorities to 
have jobs, but by and large, musters 
them in on an unsegregated basis. 
This cannot long be ignored by the 
older and more conservative unions. 


6. Organized citizens. Negro citi- 
zens in increasing numbers are voting 
in southern states. This is a result of 
threé major factors: (a) the recog- 
nition by many southerners, today, 
that political rights cannot be denied 
to those who loyally supported the 
war effort; (b) the determination on 
the part of Negroes, themselves, to 


exercise their rights as citizens; and . 


(c) the U. S. Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion of 1944 invalidating the white 
primary in Texas. 

It is possible that another series of 
legal subterfuges may be attempted, 
but in the light of that clearcut Court 
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decision, the restraints on Negri 
voting seem to be giving way. 


7. Southern women. The most lib) 
eral attitudes in the South on the 
question of race relations are to be 
found among white women, particu: 
larly in the churches. Theirs was the 
most effective organized opposition te 
Senator Bilbo in his 1946 reelection 
campaign in Mississippi. Similarly, 
they gave vigorous support to Gover- 
nor Ellis Arnall in his refusal to at- 
tempt to circumvent in Georgia the 
Supreme Court’s decision on ptt 
maries. All this is the result of a 
movement among southern women 
which began in their persistent oppo- 
sition to lynching and has been gain. 
ing in strength from year to year. 


Ours Is A “Progress” Report 


Final evaluation of these shifts can 
not be made as yet. Many of them 
are in process and all are part of 
changing attitudes nationally, toward 
economic, social and: internatianal 
questions. The breakdown ‘of racia 
segregation will come more easily ane 
more swiftly as part of this larger 
and more profound orientation. 

As a result of these shifts, half-in 
formed Americans think about race 
relations today in the terms of 
mounting crisis. From one angle 
there is such a crisis. That explain: 
many presentday questions anc 
doubts, and much of the emotion ,en 
gendered by them. 4 

@But to assess this period as a crisis 
solely in the threatening sense of th 
word, is to misconstrue the creativ 
elements implicit in it. : 
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THE LAWS OF THE LAND 
(Continued from page 18) 


mrough the courts. The ruling of the 
i appeared to leave no loopholes 
+ Wall. 

| Missouri met the ultimatum of the 
saines decision by establishing a 
segregated law school for Negroes in 
939. On the demand of a Negro who 
wished to study journalism, a de- 
iaand supported by the state Supreme 
court on the authority of the Gaines 
yase, a school of journalism has been 
fet up in Lincoln University. 

In Texas, a lower state court held 
in 1946 that the University of Texas 
must admit a Negro student to its 
aw school unless within a period of 
x months it provided a law school 
yor Negroes—which it now seems 
likely to do. A similar case is pend- 
ing in Louisiana, and one in which 
an Oklahoma state court denied re- 
sief to a Negro student will be ap- 
vealed. 

As Charles H. Houston, who ar- 
sued the Gaines case in the Supreme 
court, observed to the writer, “the 
eiling has been lifted from Negro 
education.” It is only a question of 
ime before Negroes either will be 
attending professional schools with 
white students or schools of their 
wn. 

Of equal, perhaps even greater, im- 
oortance in establishing equality un- 
ler segregation is the judicial ruling 
hat Negro and white teachers must 
x paid equal salaries for equal work. 
This was held in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in 1940 in Allston vs. 
school Board of the City of Norfolk 
(112 Fed. 2d. 992). The Supreme 
Court of the United States refused to 
eview the case on certiorari, thereby 
firming the decision of the lower 
court. The unequal quality of white 
nd Negro schools in the South has 


ong been a matter of public record. 


[his showed up most sharply in the 
alaries paid to teachers. While white 
eachers in the South are poorly paid, 
ac teachers receive, in many 
ases, especially in the Deep South, 
he merest pittance—$247 a year in 
Mississippi, for example. 

_ These racial inequalities in educa- 
ion will not be done away with over- 
light as a result of the Allston case. 
here will be delays and attempted 
sions. But with the principle of 
quality established, Negro education 
n the South may well be revolu- 


When a Negro teacher was paid || 


$300 a year or less, the school author- 
ities were content to turn a blind eye 
to his inadequate training. But if the 
principal of the Negi’ high school 
must be paid the same salary as the 
principal of the white high school, 
the school board is going to insist that 
he be well trained and efficient. 


Interstate Buses 


While the rule of Plessy vs. Fer- 
guson allows a state to require the 
racial segregation of passengers on 
common carriers subject to the state’s 
jurisdiction, it held nothing with re- 
spect to Negro segregation in inter- 
state transportation. Congress and not 
the state regulates interstate com- 
merce. State police regulations must 
not “burden” or “obstruct” interstate 
commerce, although whether they do 
or not is usually a question of degree. 


As early as 1878, the Supreme Court 
in the case of Hall vs. DeCuir (95 
U. S. 485) held that a Louisiana 
Reconstruction statute (which  re- 
quired public carriers “to give all 
persons traveling in that state, equal 
rights and privileges in all parts of 
the [public] conveyance, without dis- 
tinction or discrimination on account 
of race or color”) unconstitutionally 
burdened interstate commerce when’ 
enforced against a steamboat plying 
the Mississippi River. Other states re- 
quired the segregation here forbidden, 
with the result that the carrier had to 
shift from segregation to non-segre- 
gation as it crossed state lines. If 
there was to be a rule dealing with 


_racial segregation on interstate car- 


riers, it would have to be a uniform 
rule enacted by Congress. 


Oddly enough, it was not until 1946 
that the Supreme Court was asked to 


decide whether a state law requiring 


racial segregation on public carriers 
burdens interstate commerce as. much 
as a state law forbidding such segre- 
gation. When the issue arose in 
Morgan vs. Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia (June 3, 1946), the court fol- 
lowed the reasoning of the DeCuir 


case while actually reversing its ef- | 


fect. It held inapplicable to interstate 
transportation a Virginia statute re- 
quiring segregation and enforced by 
a bus company against all its passen- 
gers, local and interstate alike. The 
Morgan case affects the laws of ten 
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NEGRO 
LABOR 


By ROBERT C. WEAVER 


former Director of Negro 
Manpower Service, WMC 


This is an authoritative re- 
port of how unions, employ- 
ers, and government agen- 
cies have affected the lives of 
colored workers in recent 
years. 


“Belongs in the library of 
every student of social prob- 
lems.” —N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“The objective treatment of 
Negro labor by a qualified 
scholar makes this book a 
valuable contribution to the 
literature of Negro beha- 
vior.”—Sociology and Social 
Research 


“Will take its place as a 
standard work of reference 
in the field... Mr. Weaver’s 
book is an arsenal for the 
completing of democracy.” 

—Free World 


“This brilliant young econ- 


omist bolsters and enlivens - 


his story with a wealth of il- 
lustrations from specific in- 
dustries and many centers.” 

—Chicago Sun 


“It is a ‘must’ book for any- 
one who presumes to be ac- 
quainted with the present 
status of the Negro in Amer- 
ican life, or who would un- 
dertake todoanything about 
the Negro problem.” 

—The Nation 
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We all Say We Want 
Justice For the Negro 


BUT 


how many of us are willing to live in the 
conditions to which he is reduced and give 
up our lives to helping him get it? The 
members of the Friendship House movement 
do exactly that. They are Catholic, don't 
love Communism, but being poor them- 
selves, they understand very well why it 
looks so good to the poor, especially the 
Negro poor. In 


FRIENDSHIP 
HOUSE 


Catherine de Hueck, founder of the move- 
ment, tells the story of the Friendship Houses 
opened so far, of the work done, and of all 
that needs to be done, if we are not to be 
ashamed of being Christian and white. It’s 
worth reading. 


$2.00 


Order from your bookstore or from 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue New York 3 


The Negro 
in the Americas 


by Frank 


Tannenbaum 


Professor of Latin American History. 
Columbia University 


This mature and penetrating 
study traces the effect in the 
New World of Old World at- 
titudes toward the Negro, and 
sheds much light on present- 
day moral and legal aspects of 
the race problem in the Amer- 
icas. 


Coming January 9tb. 
“At all bookshops + $2.00 
ALFRED » A * KNOPF » NEW YORK 22 
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states which require racial segregation 
on motor carriers within the state. 


In twenty years, progress has been 
made in giving the Negro accused 
of crime more nearly equal treatment 
than he formerly received. In the 
second Scottsboro case (Norris vs. 
Alabama, 294 U. S. 587, 1935), the 
Supreme Court held that a Negro 
was denied the equal protection of the 
law by his indictment and trial by 
white juries in a county in which 
within the memory of the oldest liv- 
ing inhabitants no Negroes had ever 
been on a grand or trial jury panel. 
This fact, coupled with evidence that 
many qualified Negroes resided in the 
county, spelled racial discrimination 
forbidden by the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment. 


Trials and Lynchings 


Just how much the Norris case ac- 
complished has been thrown into 
doubt, however, by the Court’s de- 
cision in 1945 in Adkins vs. Texas 
(325 U. S. 398). On the panel from 
which the grand jury was drawn that 
indicted Adkins for murder, the jury 
commissioners had been careful to 
place one Negro—an old man over 
eighty. He also served on ‘the ‘trial 
jury. Each jury commissioner stated 
candidly, “I did not have any inten- 
tion of placing more than one Negro 
on the panel.” 

The Court ruled that no race or 
group is entitled to proportional repre- 
sentation in the make-up of juries, 
and that the facts in the case did not 
show racial discrimination. The case 
seems to suggest a way in which 
southern communities may meet the 
letter of the Court’s mandate in 
Norris vs. Alabama, without comply- 
ing with its spirit. 

The power of the federal govern- 
ment to deal with lynching is very 
limited. Congress has no delegated 
power under the Constitution to 
make murder_a federal crime, and it 
lacks authority, therefore, to punish 
directly the private individuals who 
engage in a lynching. Some recent 
progress has been made, however, 
chiefly as the result of the vigor and 
imagination of the federal attorneys in 
the Civil Rights Section set up by 
Attorney General Frank Murphy in 
the Department of Justice in 1939: 

What has been done is to ap- 
ply to lynchings, where possible, the 
section of the old Enforcement Act of 
1870 (now Section 51 of Title 18 of 
, the federal Criminal Code) : 


Whoever, under the color of any law| 
statute, ordinance, regulation, or cus) 
tom, willfully subjects, or causes to be 
subjected, any inhabitant of any State, 
Territory, or District to the deprivation 
of any rights, privileges, or immunities 
secured or protected by the Constitution 
and laws of the Unitea States, or to 
different punishments, pains, or pem 
alties, on account of such inhabitant 
being an alien, or by reason of his 
color, or race, than are prescribed for 
the punishment of citizens, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or im 
prisoned not more than one year, Of 


both. 


The Civil Rights Section has se- 
cured the indictment in several cases, 
and the conviction in one case, of state 
or local officers who have either aided 
in or connived at the lynching of 
Negroes, or have themselves been 
guilty of brutality toward prisoners 
in their custody. A federal grand jury 
in. Mississippi indicted a deputy 
sheriff under this statute for turning 
over to a mob the keys of the jail 
and thus assisting in the lynching of 
a Negro prisoner. The legal achieve: 
ment of securing this indictment 1: 
not wholly overshadowed by the fail 
ure of the trial jury to convict the 
sheriff. 

However, in Screws vs. Unitec 
States (325 U.S. 91), decided in 1945 
the Supreme Court held the federa 
statute under discussion validly ap 
plicable to the conduct of a southerr 
sheriff who arrested a Negro and ther 
kicked him to death. A Georgia fed 
eral grand jury had indicted the 
sheriff, Screws, for this crime and < 
trial jury had convicted him. The 
Supreme Court upheld the indict 
ment, thereby establishing the ap 
plicability of the federal statute, bu 
ordered a new trial because of th 
failure of the trial judge to charg 
the jury that the violation of the lav 
must be “willful.” On retrial, Screw 
was acquitted. The Supreme Court’ 
opinion in this case injected some un 
fortunate elements of confusion an 
doubt into’ the legal picture, ant 
Congress might well consider, shart 
ening and clarifying the provision 
of the statute. ~ a 

The willingness of the federal gov 
ernment to embark on a positive an 
constructive program for the pre 
tection of the federal civil rights « 
citizens is, in itself, a great advanc 

There are many forms of publ 
ignorance, prejudice, and  injustic 
which still lie beyond the reach of an 
law. But the progress of the la 
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venty years in the improvement of 
e Negro’s legal status has been real. 
lt has added to the rights which 
yegroes can now claim under statutes, 
hd in courts of law. It has increased 
»e Negro’s self-confidence and there- 
ore his self-respect. It has focused the 
tention of the country on the splen- 
ld achievements of distinguished 
jegro lawyers, among them Charles 
_. Houston, William H. Hastie, and 
shurgood Marshall, who have fought 


so shrewdly and courageously for the 
principles of justice and fair play. 

The general awakening and de- 
velopment of Negro political and 
legal skill cut much more deeply than 
the immediate effect of any case de- 
cision. This hastens the time when 
the Negro American, like any other 
American citizen, will be freely and 
fairly accorded the plaée to which his 
abilities and his character as a human 
being entitle him. 
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carry a story of a distinguished 
thievement of Negroes in the mili- 
‘ry forces, they were requested to 
ithhold the story until Negro news- 
apers had carried it. 


The Question of Status 


‘The class structure which has 
“own up in segregated Negro com- 
iunities is due partly to discrimina- 
on in employment and partly to the 
cial isolation of the Negro. Con- 
quently, occupations and incomes in 
ie Negro community do not have 


ae same relation to social status as _ 


rey do in the white community. 
ersons whose jobs and _ resources 
‘ould place them in the middle class, 
- perhaps lower middle class, in the 
hite community are at the top of 
¢ social pyramid in the Negro com- 
unity. Further, a fair complexion 
ten plays an important role in so- 
al distinctions and preeminence 
nong Negroes. 

The extent to which certain occu- 
ations, a fairly secure income, or a 
sht complexion cause some colored 


ople to attempt a leisured, upper - 


ass style of living depends upon the 
gree of isolation of the Negro com- 
unity. In northern cities where the 
egro professional and white collar 
Orkers often associate, freely with 
hites of similar occupations, they are 
ore likely to conform to middle class 
dards. But where the 
munity is completely segregated, 
in border and southern cities, the 


s are more likely to assume an up- 
r class style of life. © 

ss members of the “aristocracy” of 
Negro community, professional 
siness men and women acquire 
vested interests in segregation. 
le, a Negro doctor who has 


Ve 


Negro 


ssional and white collar work- | 


acquired a certain skill has been 
known to keep it within an upper 
class clique of doctors. 

Usually, however, the status of a 
Negro doctor or college professor in 
the Negro community bears little or 
no relation to his professional achieve- 
ments. In fact, he is relieved of com- 
peting with white men in the same 
profession. 

_He enjoys certain rewards and ad- 
vantages solely because of his social 
position in the Negro world. Like 
other members of the upper class, he 
is treated with a certain deference by 
the general Negro public and the at- 
tention of the Negro world is focused 
upon him through reports of his ac- 
tivities in the Negro press. If the 
walls of segregation were broken 
down, the Negro doctor or college 
professor would be thrown into com- 
petition with whites in his profes- 
sion and, in most instances, he would 
suffer a deflation of his social status. 
In addition to the organized phases 
of their life, many Negroes as indi- 
viduals have vested interests in the 
pattern of segregation. — Although 
these include certain pecuniary re- 
wards, material interests are not al- 


_Ways as important as other elements 


in such vested interests—the psycho- 
logical and social. ee 
Because of segregation, the domi- 
nant white group has been forced to 
select certain Negroes to act as medi- 
ators between the two races. These 
Negro go-betweens have acquired an 
eminence unrelated to _ intellectual 
ability or moral character. Oftentimes 
Negroes have been chosen for this 
role because they lacked these very 
qualities. But as long as they played 
the role assigned them by white in- 
dividuals and organizations, they have 
been “built up” as great “interracial 
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HITLER WAS RIGHT 
HE KILLED THE JEWS 


Over a Quarter of a Million Jews 
are NOW Coming to the U. S. to 
Throw White American Workers 
Out of Jobs 


PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY 


Don't let black trash make it lose 
value. If you don’t sign up now, 
more niggers will move in. They'll 
take over your district. Your Im- 


\ AEN we sent the engravers 
these shocking posters that have 
actually been used to spread race 


hatred, they refused to touch them 
until we explained ... these were 
examples of the very thing Dr. 
Baruch is fighting in GLASS 
HOUSE OF PREJUDICE. We 
were glad they wouldn’t touch 
them and so was the author when 
she heard about it. 


Dorothy W. Baruch is a psychol- 


| ogist, during the war special con- 


sultant to the West Coast Regional 
War Manpower Commission. She 
has written a forthright, lucid and 
helpful analysis of prejudice. 


“A beacon which can help a sick 
and prejudice-ridden America cut 
away the cancerous growth of 


prejudice.” —Chicago Bee 
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ON RACE 
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statesmen” or great “intellectual lead: 
ers” or great “spiritual leaders. | 
Simply because of their strategic PO} 
sition in the pattern of segregation,) 
they have enjoyed prestige and power) 
among Negroes and whites as well. 
If there had not been a pattern of 
racial segregation, many of these me- 
diators would have become faithful} 
servants, successful traveling salesmen, | 
or small town revivalists. 


Double Standards of Achievement | 


The pattern of segregation has cre-| 
ated generally an attitude of tender! 
condescension on the part of many) 
whites toward the Negro. This is: 
shown especially in the exaggerated | 
evaluation of the Negro’s intellectual 
and artistic achievements. In fact, it 
is difficult to obtain an objective ap-| 
praisal of the work vf Negro stu- 
dents and artists. A foreign visitor 
once said to the writer that he was 
tired of being told that a certain 
Negro was a great scholar when it 
was obvious that he had a mediocre 
mind and had not produced any out 
standing work. Such designations as 
“Negro psychologist” or “Negro 
artist” reveal the double standard im- 
plicit in the criticism of the work of 
Negroes by whites. ; 

The achievements of Negroes in 
scholarship and the arts are most 
likely to be overvalued when they 
conform to what whites think 
Negroes should study, write, or paint. 
These warped estimates of the work 
of Negroes form a part of the folk- 
lore of race relations which has grown 
out of segregation. The road to dis- 
tinction and to more concrete rewards. 
in the segregated Negro world is not 
as rough as whites who invest the 
Negro with pathos think it is. 

The segregated Negro community, 
which is essentially a pathological 


‘phenomenon in American life, has 


given certain Negroes a vested inter- 
est in segregation—involving more 
than dollars-and-cents considerations. 
As the walls of segregation “come 
tumbling down,” the Negro will lose 
all these petty advantages. If this re- 
sults in the social and psychological 
deflation of some, it will nevertheless 
cause Negroes generally to acquire a 
saner conception of themselves and 
of their role in American society. 
Through the same process, white peo- 
ple will come to regard Negroes as 
human beings like themselves and to 
make a more realistic appraisal of 
their personalities and of their work. 
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lappens interracially in the YWCA 
lepends on the general healthiness of 
he individual organization. The 
Association that has the good will 
nd confidence of the community, 
ficient administration, a_ relative 
legree of financial security, and above 
Il leaders of high caliber, can move 
orward to great accomplishment. 
The Association that puts any 
train of racial advance on an inner 
tructure that lacks these funda- 
nental supports, can count on dis- 
ster. This fact explains why some 
Associations in the Deep South have 
dyanced so. far under adverse. cir- 
umstances, and why others, North 
od South, have failed to achieve 
vhat might reasonably have been ex- 
ected of them. 

The local YWCA’s, community 


and student, are seeing more clearly 
with every year that the day-by-day 


‘life of the organization can be school- | 


room and laboratory and testing field 
in democratic living. From 1934 to 
1940, the national movement partici- 
pated in a study of its democratic 
functioning: the role of the individual 
member, the relation of privilege to 
responsibility, the freedem of group 
action, the good of a part versus the 
good of the whole. 

The consideration of interracial 
practices, underscored by two search- 
ing national studies within the “Y” 
since 1940, has simply related this 
effort to a particular area. The Asso- 
ciations are still trying to search out 
and practice the ways of democracy; 
they have concentrated on race rela- 
tions because this area of human rela- 
tions seems to threaten most critically 
their democratic aims and religious 
purpose. And there will be no turn- 
ing back. 


iscrimination or in employing Negro 
aedical personnel. Church colleges 
ppear to lag behind state universities, 
m the whole, in their proportion of 
Negro students, and they have had 
most no Negro faculty members. 


Negro Denominations 


The final form of Negro segrega- 
on in Protestant churches comes at 
ae denominational level. About 90 
ercent of the Negro Protestant 
hurch members, or about 6,000,000 
ersons, belong to separate Negro de- 
Ominations, such as the African 
fethodist Episcopal Church, the Na- 
onal Baptist Convention, and some 
venty-two other bodies. Approxi- 
ately two thirds of these Negro 
rotestants are Baptists, and most of 
le remainder are Methodists. 

The emergence of the Negro de- 
Omination exemplifies both the 
Mancipation and the exclusion of the 
legro from white churches. A few 
I-Negro congregations had been 
tablished before the Civil War, and 
veral small Negro denominations 
ad been organized, but the move- 
ent toward a separate Negro church 
ade comparatively little headway. 
yuthern white churchmen and slave 
wners generally refused to permit 
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separate Negro religious meetings ex- 
cept under white control. 

After Emancipation and the Recon- 
struction Period, the separate denomi- 
nations and local churches became 
firmly established under Negro lead- 


ership. This arrangement appears to. 


have been desired -by~ Negroes as 
much as by whites, but the element 
of voluntary choice involved in it 
should not obscure the fact that the 
Negroes were virtually expelled from 
many white churches, and would 
have been subordinated and segre- 
gated within those which were will- 
ing to have them remain. The Negro 
chose to help segregate himself, in 


view of the fact that in any event he 


was to be segregated or dominated. 

As an entirely separate organization 
completely under Negro control, the 
Negro denomination has been able to 
develop leadership and to minister to 


the special needs of its. constituency. 


Though it has been declining in rela- 
tive importance for several decades, 
the Negro church remains the strong- 
est institution in Negro life. At the 
same time, it tends to reinforce and 
to perpetuate the system of segrega- 
tion in general and the pattern of re- 
ligious exclusion in particular. 

It will continue to exist, however, 
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so long as the Negro cannot partici- 
pate in society and in the churches on 
equal terms. With the system of seg- 
regation as it is, most Negroes seem 
to prefer to worship separately and to 
control their own churches; but they 
are opposed to the system, and they 
probably would not prefer their own 
church to equal status in a color-blind 
church and denomination. 


Traditional Church Attitudes 


Until very recently, there have been 
virtually no serious efforts to modify 
segregation in the Protestant churches, 
or to break it down. White churches 
in both the North and the South have 
been eager to lend a helping hand to 
the Negro, especially in regard to his 
education, and brilliant records have 
been established by several denomina- 
tions. 

Most notable of all are the achieve- 
ments of The American Missionary 
Association, which observed its one 
hundredth anniversary in 1946. That 
agency’s centennial biography, “New 
Day Ascending,” by Fred L. Brown- 
lee (Pilgrim Press) tells a stirring 
story of scores of first rate Negro sec- 
ondary schools and colleges in the 


South, established and long main- 
tained by the association. Gradually 
these institutions have been turned 


over to state authorities, until the * 


great majority are now incorporated 
into the public education system. 

Lynching has been condemned fre- 
quently by nearly all church bodies, 
and the churches have regularly gone 
on record in recent years as favoring 
greater opportiunties — and often, 
equal opportunities—for the Negro. 
From 1934 on, the Scottsboro case and 
the Nazi persecution of the Jews 
served to increase the number of de- 
nominational pronouncements on race 
problems. 

Furthermore, there have been many 
gestures toward fellowship across 
racial lines. Since 1922, the Depart- 
ment of Race Relations of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches has spon- 
sored Race Relations Sunday, to be 
observed this year on February 9. 
Tens of thousands of churches have 
participated in such devices as the ex- 
change of pulpits for the day, co- 
operative church services and mass 
meetings, and special offerings for 
Negro education. Even in the South, 
white and Negro ministerial associa- 
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tions in many communities have hele} 
an annual joint meeting, but the ar 
rangements and program have gen} 
erally been so formal as to preclude 
discussion of real issues or experience! 
of genuine brotherliness. 

By and large, the churches on each} 
side of the racial barrier have focused} 
attention on their own members} 
rather than on the barrier itself. In 
numerable sermons, forums, church) 
school lessons, and mission study ma- 
terials have sought to cultivate “bet-| 
ter understanding” and more gener-| 
ous attitudes on the part of both 
groups, but there has been very little! 
effort to bring the groups face-to-face’ 
so that they could use their “under-) 
standing” and practice their “good 
will.” Until recently, the churches 
appeared to be more concerned with! 
disadvantages suffered by the Negro 
in secular spheres tham with the situ- 
ation in the churches themselves. 

There have been occasional breaks 
in the barrier. A very few interracial 
churches have been in operation for 
a number of years, with integration 
of substantial minority groups into 
the total program. 

Councils of churches in some states 


ad cities often have had interracial 
iaffs and committees, and almost 
nithout exception they have invited 
| Protestant churches into their 
rembership and activities without 
ny racial barriers or disabilities. 
~The Federal Council of Churches, 
1¢ International Council of Religious 
‘'ducation, and several other interde- 
ominational bodies have incorpo- 
ated most of the leading Negro 
enominations into their structure and 
rogram without discrimination, there- 
y providing significant points at 
yhich denominational segregation 
as been broken down. 


Toward Integration 


Within the last decade, and most 
specially during the war years, a 
gnificant shift in outlook has taken 
lacein influential Protestant circles. 
nstead of continuing to place em- 
hasis on “equal rights” for Negroes, 
everal denominations have called for 
the same rights” without any dis- 
netion of race or color. And instead 
f centering attention on secular prac- 
ces, several denominational and in- 
rdenominational bodies have be- 
ome introspective and demanded 
weeping changes in their own poli- 
es. 

The first significant sign of this 
uift came at the Oxford Conference 
1 1937, at which virtually all the non- 
oman Catholic Christian bodies in 
ve world were represented. In_ its 
ficial findings the Conference de- 
ared: : 


Against racial pride or race antagon- 
m, the Church must set its face im- 
acably as rebellion against God. Espe- 
ally, in its own life and worship there 
in be no place for barriers because of 
e or color . . . no place for exclusion, 
' segregation because of race or color. 


war years moved in the direction 
Oxford pronouncement. The 
lowship of Southern Churchmen, 
osed of a number of younger 
gious leaders in the South, has 
several interracial conferences 
outhern cities. In 1943, it called 
interracial religious services, in- 
ling observance of the Lord’s Sup- 
and interracial ministerial asso- 


phia, Detroit, San Francisco, Berk- 
7, and Washington; interracial re- 
ious fellowships, meeting at stated 


number of developments during 


intervals for worship and a social 
hour, have appeared in a number of 
cities. 

A white Presbyterian church in 
Chapel Hill, N. C., announced in 
1945, after careful consideration: “We 
do not close our doors or discrimin- 
ate against or receive with aught but 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood 
any sincere worshipperawho may pre- 
sent himself” — and a number of 
Negro worshippers have been present 
at its services without segregation. 
The American Missionary Association 
has shifted its traditional emphasis 
from education to the removal of 
“the sins of caste from American 
society.” 

Interracial . religious services have 
often proved to be more natural in 
new communities of war workers and 
in the armed forces than segregated 
ones would have been. 

Negro Protestant leaders, tradition- 
ally jealous of their separate ecclesi- 
astical prerogatives, moved toward a 
new militancy during the war years, 
and began openly to advocate the de- 
struction of racial walls ‘in the 
churches. More than a hundred of 
them joined in a statement to white 
churchmen in 1944, asserting: 


Freedom of worship, if it means any- 
thing, means freedom to worship God 
across racial lines and freedom for a 
man or woman to join the church of his 
or her choice, irrespective of race. Seg- 
regated churches fall short of the re- 
quirements of the Christian ideal... . 


When the Church presents the open 


door, we may still have what we call 
Negro and white churches and they 


may be separate churches, but not 


racially segregated churches. . . . Either 
the Church must be actually and poten- 
tially a Church for all the people, ir- 
respective of race and color, or it should 
cease to proclaim the doctrine of the 


~Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 


of man. - ; 


Ata special meeting held in Colum- 
~ bus, Ohio, in March 1946, the Federal 


Council of Churches adopted one of 
the most forthright statements ever 
made in American Protestantism. 
The statement recognized that “the 
segregation pattern . . . defeats good 
will,” then went on to assert: 


The Federal Council of the Churches 


of Christ in America hereby renounces | 


the pattern of segregation in race rela- 
tions as unnecessary and undesirable and 
a violation of the Gospel of love and 
human brotherhood. Having taken this 
action, the Federal Council requests its 
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constituent communions to do likewise. 
As proof of their sincerity 1n this re- 
nunciation they will work for a non- 
segregated Church and a non-segregated 


society. 


The Federal Council then pro- 
ceeded to suggest a specific program 
by which its members could attack 
segregation within the churches. 

To date, the national gatherings of 
the Northern Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional Christian, Disciples of Christ, 
and National Baptist Convention, 
Inc., have endorsed this action of the 
Federal Council and affirmed it as 
their own. The Northern Baptist Con- 
vention adopted a similar statement. 
The Congregational Christian 
churches have designated the next 
two years as a period for major em- 
phasis on race relations. 

Such affirmations do not, in them- 
selves, change existing patterns, with- 
ine the churches or outside them. 
After all, Protestant,bodies during the 
1930’s were almost unanimous in “re- 
nouncing” war. But such statements 
tend to shape policies, and policies 
tend to modify practices. The Federal 
Council of Churches is well able to 
translate words into deeds. 

On of the one hand, it has twenty- 
five constituent denominations with 


more than 25,000,000 members. C 
the other, it has a network of sta/ 
and city councils of churches throug’ 
which programs can be channeley 
The city councils of churches are 
an especially strategic position, as th 
attack on segregation must be mac 
chiefly at the community level if | 
is to be successful. 


Though there is a popular myt| 
to the contrary, past performance if 
dicates that interdenominational ager 
cies are more likely to be alert an) 
effective on controversial question 
than are local churches or particula 
denominations. The strong stand o. 
segregation taken by the Federz 
Council presages major changes 1 
the un-Christian racial arrangement 
in the Protestant churches. 

There undoubtedly will be seriou 
opposition in many parts of the coun 
try, and the greatest obstacles of al 
will lie in apathetic consciences ane 
cultural inertia. Leaders of the Prot 
estant attack on segregation have no 
yet clarified their goals in: detail, o 
devised a comprehensive ‘and unite 
strategy. But there is a mew con 
trition in Protestant circles, North ans 
South, and a new determination t 
overcome one of the greatest sins o 
the churches. 


New England, as well as on the West 
Coast. 


4. Finally, there is a type not only 
of complete official integration but of 
complete actual integration. The 
Negro is integrated into those in- 
stitutions over which the Church 
authorities have direct control, and 
also into all forms of Catholic life 
which are governed by the free choice 
and public attitudes of the Catholic 
people, such as free schools and other 
public and social institutions. The 
establishment of this complete actual 
integration, of course, means the death 
of prejudice, and this prejudice is 
deeply rooted and manifests itself in 
a vast variety of subtle and discrimina- 
tory forms. Being an absolute, this 


policy has nowhere been attained on a 
broad scale. fi 


It is simply the ideal toward 


which any interracial movement must 
necessarily work. But we can report. 
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a steady progress towards it. 

The work of integrating the Negt 
into the religious life of the counts 
is no longer something that can | 
left to haphazard efforts. The vei 
existence of religious work among tl 
Negroes or anyother racial minori 
is now seen to be dependent upc 
the growth of the interracial spi 
among all branches of the nation 
religious community. The perio 
therefore, when the Catholic inte 
racialist had to apologize for his exi: 
ence, as it were, is now passed awa 

One by one, the missionary agenci 
of the Catholic Church, which ha 
grown accustomed to segregation, a 
becoming converted to the necessi 
of abolishing this practice, although 
has provided the very basis for th 
work. 

One by one, they realize, too, th 
their work cannot be accomplished 
an interracial vacuum. It is also bei: 
realized more generally in the oa 


sat this process of integration is not 
pmething that can be undertaken by 
1¢ white race for the Negro, or by 
1¢ Negro as something that he will 
yrce upon the white, but that it is a 
pmmon task to be undertaken by 
oth races. 
A Review of Trends 


Certain factors which make for this 

dvance in the matter of integration 
aay be noted as follows: First of all, 
iere is a much greater understanding 
f the doctrinal position of the 
Yhurch, due in great measure to the 
farts of the present Roman Pontiff, 
jus XII, himself, who through his 
neyclicals and personal example has 
ointed out the necessity for an active 
oneern with this problem. This atti- 
ude of the Pontiff has made a pro- 
ound impression on American Cath- 
lics’ imagination, as well as a pow- 
rful appeal to their loyalty and to 
heir imitation. 

The great stress laid on_ inter- 
ational relations as a result of the 
var has inevitably underscored the 
mportance of all that is universal in 
he character of Catholic teachings. It 
as also emphasized the ethical foun- 
lations of interracial justice—the 


equality of persons in human dignity, 
and in God. 


Possibly the most fruitful of all 
developments has been the far too 
belated emergence of a Negro Catho- 
lic clergy in the United States. The 
Church in America: £6% many years 
has had a few Negro priests whose 
work was confined on the whole to 
segregated parishes. But a significant 
beginning has been made in two New 
Jersey Sarehes where Negro priests 
have been appointed. In one of these, 
of largely white constituency, the 
Negro priest is pastor. They hear con- 
fessions, visit the sick, and bury the 
dead—all without any racial reference 
or distinctions whatever. 

In addition to all this, there has 
been a specific \ organization of the 
Church’s interracial program. This is 
working toward distinctly defined 
ends, and according to a well estab- 
lished plan. Through this interracial 
movement the problem of prejudice 
and discrimination is treated as a 


moral issue, as a sin, as something 
directly contradicting both natural 
morality and the supernaturally re- 


.vealed teachings of the Church with 


regard to the Mystical Body of Christ 
and the unity of all men in the Re- 
demption. 

Powerful religious arguments are 
used, while ordinary common sense 
and civic patriotism and cooperation 
are appealed to. The chief agencies 
of this movement are _ interracial 
councils established under official 
Church auspices in differing cities 
such as New York, Brooklyn, Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Detroit; and others 
are under way. 

Experience has shown that inter- 
racial progress is cumulative. One 
precedent leads to another. This has 
been particularly apparent in the 
opening of Catholic schools and in- 
stitutions of higher learning. The 
opening of Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart (New York City) 
to Negro students a few years ago, 
under the dynamic presidency of the 
late Mother. Grace Dammann, heart- 
ened a host of other institutions to do 
the same. At present, the Catholic 
institution outside of the South which 
excludes the Negro is the exception 
rather than the rule. The same applies 
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to nursing schools and other agencies. 

With each precedent, resistance be- 
comes more difficult. The Catholic 
press has been particularly helpful in 
bringing these examples to the notice 
of Catholics throughout the country 
and abroad. The news service which 
provides syndicated material for 
Catholic papers, both features and 
news stories, has proved extremely 
efficient in this respect. 


Finally, there is the consciousness 
that integration is opportune. This 
has become particularly apparent in 
the inter-American scene. Catholics 
are interested in establishing cultural 
relations on a Christian basis with the 
countries of Central and South Amer- 
ica. They realize they have a very 
close bond through their religion with 
the people of those nations. They 
find, at the same time, that segre- 
gatory and separatist practices give a 
flavor to their religion which is highly 
unwelcome to Latin Americans. 


A Brazilian Catholic coming to the 
United States is horrified by what he 
considers to be the un-Christian prac- 
tice of race discrimination in Amer- 
ican civil life, particularly in those 
regions where it is most evident. But 
he is still more puzzled and shocked 
if he sees any sanction given to it by 
his Catholic confreres. Hence, joint 
conferences and seminars between 
Catholics of North America and those 
of Central and South America have 
helped greatly to arouse in North 
American Catholics a sense of the 
peculiar incongruity of segregation in 
the Church. 

A similar process takes place with 
regard to American Catholic relation- 
ships with Europe and the Church 
throughout the world. Countless 
American Catholic GI’s have returned 
to the United States fresh from their 
contacts with the mission populations 
of India, the South Pacific, or West 
Africa. They have been profoundly 
moved by what they have seen in 
those countries, and it has brought to 
them, as nothing has before, the con- 
cept of a universal Church. 

On the other hand, passing from 
the world scale’ to the local scale, 
Catholic pastors and ‘social workers 


alike are coming to realize the im- 


portance of integration in solving 
community problems. Catholic lead- 
ers, clergy and lay, have begun to 
realize that the attack on crime, like 


| the attack on prejudice, must be made 


on the local level, and that the need 
of community cooperation and or- 


_ steadily reinvesting the Fourteen’ 


~ original meaning and intention. — 


_ who 


_ their racial atti 
Th iP iol aa £ advertisements pee ‘mention web! pect 


Sa hey 


ganization is steadily more apparen) 

All this is not intended to convet 
a rosy picture. The idea of segregatio} 
as a Church policy as well as a socie 
policy has had a vigorous life in th} 
past. It has had venerable precedent 
It is not a matter which can be ex! 
orcized by a mere fiat, by some simp 
legislation or disavowal. It is am in 
fantile condition out of which mey 
and institutions have to grow. | 

These racialist survivals will cia 
tinue to do harm, they will continue 
to create dissatisfaction, but their life 
is doomed; they are living on bee 
rowed time. Full and complete inte 
gration of the Negro in the Catholic 
Church in the United States is @ 
future certainty. The interracial move 
ment that has been started will not 
and cannot, be reversed. It is char- 
acteristic of the Catholic Church te 
move slowly, but not to reverse it: 
path once it is in motion 


THE SPECTRUM 
(Continued from page 25) 


older ‘ 


A generation ago. 
Ludwig Lewisohn, the critic, bitterly 
reacting to certain anti-Semitic ex: 
periences in his youth, expressed ¢ 
strong feeling on this point: 


“America.” 


The notion of liberty on which 4the 
republic was founded, the spirit of 
America that animated Emerson ane 
Whitman, is vividly alive today only 
in the unassimilated foreigner, in thai 
pathetic pilgrim to a forgotten shrine. — 


“The people who have kept democ 
racy in America,” wrote the late 
Professor Robert E. Park of the Uni 
versity of Chicago, “are just the immi 
grants who have had to fight fo 
democracy from the time they landec 
in this country seeking to get them 
selves established.” 


sateen a 
: 


In many ways, at many differen 
points, today un-American versions 0 
the “American tradition” are bein; 


countered. For nearly two decades 
now, the Supreme Court has bees 


ent 


Amendment with something of. | 

The confused ‘ ‘patriotic Americ 
early ~ advocated | segrega 
democracy, and “wh 


unaware of any inconsis ten 


leyotion to ideals. But today, many 
indoubtedly are beginning to be 
vainfully conscious of a discrepancy. 
ixcept for certain demagogues, there 
5 less defiance and intransigence in 
heir statements; justifications are less 
ure, and there is more groping for 
acts and reason. 
The South and the West formerly 
vere allied and adamantly reactionary 
m the racial question; but in the 
ast great debate on race policy in the 
‘9th Congress, both of the Senators 
rom California (one a Democrat, the 
ther a Republican) and a majority of 
he California congressional delega- 
ion were vigorous advocates of a 
yermanent Fair Employment Practice 
Sommittee. Senator Dennis Chavez 
9f New Mexico, himself of Hispanic 
yackground, led the fight for the 
“EPC in the Senate, seconded by a 
ar westerner, Senator Wayne Morse 
f Oregon. 

Formerly, southern members were 
ible to count on western support in 
iny matter related to race segregation. 
[he split between West and South 


yn FEPC clearly indicated that the 


ime is approaching when Congress 
wii honor its long forgotten obliga- 
jon to maintain the civil rights of all 
‘itizens of the United States. 

This is only another way of saying 
hat the culture of America has be- 
run to achieve a new integration— 
hat the attempt to impose a bogus 
ounter-tradition upon our older 
lemocratic heritage has failed. 


SOUTHERN WAYS 
(Continued from page 42) 


amilies do not enter the homes of 
members of the other race as guests. 
n ‘all parts of the South this is a 
patter of custom; in some it is a 
natter of law. Thus, in Alabama, it 
s a punishable offense for a Negro 
nd a white man to eat in the same 


om; or to spend the night under 
he same roof, except, of course in the 
ase of servants in the homes of 
masters.” 

Federally financed or federally 
‘imulated housing projects in the 
w- Deal years. improved the hous- 


munities, through slum clearance 
the building of modern apart- 
s and homes. But these projects 
form meticulously to local pat- 
ert: iesresepen as did | 


‘ available to Negroes in many 


new housing for war 
workers. 

Negroes are not being overlooked 
iQ postwar public housing plans in 
the South. Memphis, Tenn., for ex- 
ample, which has set itself a goal of 
8,500 new units of residential con- 
struction under the» Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Plan, has earmarked 
3,500 of these for Negro occupancy. 
In Meridan, Miss., of 2,000 new units 
contemplated, $00 will be available to 
Negroes. Jackson, Miss., expects to 
have 3,000 new units, one third of 
them for Negroes. 

All these undertakings serve to per- 
petuate the South’s “Jim Crow” pat- 
tern, just as “better” Negro schools in 
the end help maintain segregated edu- 
cation. 


industry 


Pressures and Inertias 


Economic pressures, however, are 
causing some rearrangement of the 
South’s discriminatory Pattern. For 
example, discrimination in travel con- 
veniences has been challenged in the 
courts in various test cases. 

Recent efforts of state legislators in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia to 
introduce separate bus laws were de- 
feated by the bus company representa- 
tives or their lobbyists. It was too 
expensive an undertaking. When the 
Alabama Public Service Commission 
sought to revise its infamous “Rule 
T18” to provide more stringent meth. 
ods of segregating colored travelers, 
the carriers themselves (aided by a 
committee of Negro and white citi- 
zens) effected an adjustment that left 
things as they were. 

The growing custom of separating 
white from colored passengers in 


dining cars is becoming an accepted 
~ segregation device. In 1943, the supgr- 


intendent of dining cars sent the 
following bulletin to dining car 
stewards and waiters-in-charge on one 
southern line: 


Effective at once, portiere curtains 
are to be hung between stations 1 and 
2 at all times between 6 a.m. and 10 
P.M. s 

These. curtains are to be pushed back 
against the wall until occasion rises for 
use of same. 

You are also being provided with a 


“reserved” placard, which is to be placed | 


on the two stations nearest the buffet 
at the beginning of each meal. These 
two tables are to be reserved for colored 


passengers until all other seats in the 
dining room have been occupied. When | 


all other stations have been occupied, - 
if no colored passengers have presented 
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themselves the “reserved” cards may be 
removed and the tables used for white 
passengers. 

If while the tables are occupied by 
white passengers, a colored passenger 
should present himself and request 
service, he is to be informed that he 
will be called as soon as a seat reserved 
for his use is vacated... . 

If colored passengers present them- 
selves while this reserved space 1s 
occupied, you will also offer to serve 
them in the coach or the Pullman, as 
the case may be, promptly in event they 
do not wish to wait until the space 
which has been reserved for them is 
available. 
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Interstate bus lines, prior to the U. 
S. Supreme Court decision outlawing 
racial segregation in interstate com- 
merce, also issued instructions on the 
separation of white and colored 
passengers. One southern bus line had 
experienced so much difficulty in han- 
dling its colored passengers that the 
assistant general manager had to re- 
mind all his district managers: 


A considerable amount of our revenue 
is derived from our colored passengers 
and we cannot afford to drive this busi- 
ness away from our coaches by the con- 
tinuation of such mishandling. 

All personnel under your supervision 
should be warned regarding discourtesy 
and mishandling of colored passengers. 
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riculture) opens to the reader one of the 
most exciting frontiers of a plied social 
science and a vista into the democracy of 
the future. 50c 


Vol. II — No, 3 


AMERICAN MILITARY 
OCCUPATION > 


This mature analysis of our shortcomings 
as powerful and responsible, but as yet 
very inept, builders of new cultures in the 


should be a floor, as well as a ceiling, 
for wages, the planters protested 
against “outside interference.” 


___ Injustices—Big and Little 

Small farmers throughout the South 
are umorganized—hence they are 
largely at the mercy of the organized 
minority of large white farmers. Both 
Negroes and the great majority of 
white farmers are in the same dis- 
advantageous position. 


democratic image is a symposium by social eee 
i Se ataitWas acc participants ingen. In Arkansas, Alabama, and Missis- 
Bons em stidied.” They epee sane sippi, Negro farmers constitute a 


humble spirit of ‘we’ the American people 
who are trying to solve some of the most 
complex and imperative challenges ever 
posed for democratic solution. 75¢ 


large proportion of the Farm Bureau 
membership, but they have no voice 
in agency affairs and receive little or 
no benefit. In some plantation coun- 
ties, the Farm Bureau enrollment is 
as much as five times the total num- 
ber of white farmers of the entire 
county, leaving, by simple deduction, 
. four fifths who are Negro members. 
_ Association Press | These are enrolled through a check- 
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Segregation in the South breed 
confusion. Some of its practices ar 
long established and the “liberals” o 
the region seem more concerned witl 
making life livable under segregatior 
than with eliminating the system o 
its basic injustices. 


Ancient Patterns 


Some colored people are in favo 
of doing nothing about a schem 
under which they have prospered eco 
nomically. To eliminate segregation 
they say, would destroy the whol 
fabric of Negro life and leadership i 
the South. To the middle class Negr 
population, in the main, a break i 
the ancient pattern is unthinkable 
Too many liberals, and too many © 
those most ruthlessly affected by th 
system, are willing to “adjust.” The 
distrust such a vigorous statement 0 
protest and principle as was drawn wy 
by a group of Negroes in Durhar 
N. C., four years ago. They are read 
to agree with the southern business 
man whose comment on the Durhar 
Declaration was widely applaudec 
Said he, “We ought to teach Negroe 
tc like segregation.” 

The devices of segregation spin lik 
the wheels of chance. Round an 
round they go, and where they wi 
stop, nobody knows—and all too fey 
seem to care. 


off handled by the plantation masz 
agers and the county agent. Eac 
“cooperating” planter simply pay 
dues for all his tenants and charge 
their respective accounts, then gets — 
back at settlement time in the fall. | 
is the rare tenant who ever know 
that he is a Farm Bureau member. 
In St. Francis County, Ark., whic 
has had the largest Farm Bureau er 
rollment in the state for four yeas 
straight, the bureau did not bother t 
have a single membership meetin 
during the year. In Coahoma Count 
Miss., where an estimated 95 percet 
of the dues-paying members ai 
Negroes (through involuntary checl 
off), the only meetings last year we 
held in the form of dinners at tk 
local country club, where Negroes, « 
course, are not admitted except : 
servants. ene pa 
About the only course of actic 
open to a Negro farmer in case of 
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te 


i dispute with his landlord is to leave 
+ the plantation empty-handed; even 
this he is not always free to do. In- 
kk stances of peonage are still to be 
¥ found, and in the cotton counties one 
kk still hears of “runaway Negroes” be- 
j ing pursued and brought back to the 
{ plantation—by force, if necessary. 
It is strictly against tradition for a 
| Negro to attempt recourse through 
t the courts, unless sponsored by a 
white protector. In such a case, the 
| testimony of a Negro witness against 
; a white man is not admitted as evi- 
i dence. 

Negroes have been known to . be 
) shot or beaten to death for disputing 
) the word of their white employers, 
even for asking for a written state- 
| ment of their account at the planta- 
| tion commissary. 


“Four Cans of Lard” 


One example from Arkansas illus- 
trates a prevalent attitude. A white 
planter was reading off the list of 
charges against the tenant’s “furnish” 
account (some planters don’t even 
bother to itemize) at the settlement 
time. He read “four cans, of lard,” 
whereupon the tenant reminded ne 
that he kept his own hogs and never 
bought any lard. 

“Do you know who keeps the 
books?” the landlord shouted, en- 
raged at the tenant’s audacity in ques- 
tioning the statement. 
5 “Yes, sir; your sister,” 
“replied. 

_ “Then do you say she lied?” 
_ “No, sir, I wouldn’t say that,” 


=> = 


the tenant 


said 


plaint. : 
- Such transactions seem strange. in a 


Strange to a. plantation county. AS 
gro preacher once told me, in try- 
‘to explain the strangeness of plan- 
on settlements, “Dey goes on de 
tation wid dey eyes open”—mean- 
i fi that the tenants know in ES 
well be cheated. 


s we a ee ce 


the tenant, and dropped eeome 


Beeeed world, but they are not 


toward the system of slavery prior to 
the war between the states: 

“Why, naturally, the clergy accepted 
the system of slavery,” he said. I 
asked why. | 

“Well, the clergy accepted slavery 
because it was the lawful and ac- 
cepted public policy.” 

This minister of the gospel, like 
many other professional men of the 
area, has a vested interest in the pre- 
 vailing economic system. He is a 
planter himself, as were many min- 
isters and church dignitaries in slavery 


days. He owns several hundred acres ~ 


of rich cotton land, tended by share- 
croppers. It was not surprising to learn 


that he opposes the extension of social 


security benefits to farmers. He would 


oppose any attempt of the government 

~ to regulate farm working conditions. 

He is against Negroes voting, and he 

profoundly dislikes the CIO. He — 

© often white . spoke highly of the planter-dominated_ 4 
nd I 


Farm Bureau ‘and was critical of the 
Security Administration. eivads 


and — 
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Little Rock, and many other southern 
cities, as a matter of longstanding 
policy exclude pictures of Negroes 
from their news columns. An excep- 
tion is that of notorious Negro crimi- 
nals. About the only time Negroes _ 
can get a hearing in this white press ee 
is when they support the prevailing © 
white point of view on some con- 


troversial issue pertaining to Negro- 


So-called Negro => 


tae 


white relations. 
papers as a rule are owned and con- 


white not the Negro point of view. 
Legal ceilings on interest rates are 
usually disregarded when _non- 


by farm proprietors and small town — 
lenders. Studies by government agen- 
cies show that annual interest ra 
of 40 and 50 percent have been. com: | 
mon during the. past decade ins 
southern plantation arcdsimass 
Most big insurance com’ 
fuse | to issue life policies to 
e ey tna 
auch 
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once simple and authoritative, clear, 
explicit, and conservative. It actually 
shows you how to read character from 
handwriting without presenting com- 
plicated techniques. We predict that 
it will be rated by reviewers’ as the 
best book on the subject. 
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lecting premiums weekly or monthly, 
and developing a widespread racket 
with which state insurance commis- 
sioners have shown no desire to inter- 
fere. Perhaps the greatest hope of 
breaking the racket lies in the expan- 
sion of Negro-controlled companies. 
State legislation is needed to protect 
Negroes against excessive premium 
rates. 


What Is the Outlook? 


Outward sympathy for the plight of 
Negroes in the plantation areas is not 
tolerated by public policy. There is a 
growing belief among the whites, 
however, that the Negro. will ask for, 
and get, a better deal in the near 
future. 

The poll tax is only one of the 
many ways now employed to keep 
Negroes from voting. The heavy hand 
of custom and tradition is enough to 
discourage most Negroes from taking 
the first step toward becoming quali- 
fied electors, that of presenting them- 
selves at the registration clerk’s office. 
Clerks in many counties. would re- 
fuse to register them, anyway. 

The late Eugene Talmadge, speak- 
ing at a convention of Democrats 
as Governor-elect of Georgia is re- 
ported to have expressed a typical 
“white supremacy” view, saying that 
“Negroes are not yet educated for 
voting.” Such a statement rings false 
to the many well educated Negro 
citizens who have presented them- 
selves at the polls and who have. been 
turned away. 

Many well meaning white people, 
themselves exploited by the system of 
racial segregation, like to point to the 
Negro as the scapegoat causing their 
economic woes. They have become 
easy victims of the propaganda that 
Negroes, if allowed to vote, would 
soon be electing Negro officials. 

There seems to be no ground for 
the widely expressed fear that 
Negroes, including the ignorant, 
would qualify and vote in large num- 
bers, and that they would vote as a 
racial bloc. But regardless of all these 
considerations, most southern whites 
now believe that Negroes will be vot- 
ing soon in all elections. The ruling 
of the U. S. Supreme Court in the 


Texas case (see page 14) is expected 


to “stick.” 

__ Traditionally, big southern em- 
ployers demand an abundant supply 
of cheap labor. This cheap labor 
philosophy has clashed sharply with 
the growth of labor unions. It had its 


roots in exploitation of Negro farm 
hands and, until.the war, retarded the 
trend toward mechanized farming. 
Whites have been slow to realize that 
the lowest paid workers of a com- 
munity tend to set the wage scale for 
all other workers. Perhaps one reason 
why the CIO has become so unpopu- 
lar among native southern employers 
is the union’s realistic approach to the 
low wage problem. The unpopularity 
is heightened by the CIO’s pioneering 
in breaking down segregation cus- 
toms which for generations have re- 
sulted in the impoverishment of both 
whites and Negroes. 

Reactionaries of the type of Bilbo 
and Rankin have successfully blocked 
the advancement of southern schools, 
white and Negro, by defeating pro- 
posed appropriation bills for federal 
aid to education. Today, school 
authorities are hopeful that the need 
for federal aid will be recognized by 
Congress. The chief barrier to such 
legislation is the determination of 
certain southerners to hold Negroes 
down at any cost, even at the cost 
of good schools for white children. 

It is probably due to ignorance 
rather than to indifference that we 
white southerners do not rise up and 
demand fairer treatment of all chil- 
dren in the matter-of education. Cer- 
tain obvious injustices are so glaring 
that we should not tolerate them. For 
example, the fact that white children 
in rural areas ride free in public 
school buses while Negroes do not, 
violates the American claim of equal 
opportunity to all citizens. Few south- 
erners seem to resent it when the son 
of a millionaire cotton planter in 
Coahoma County, Miss. rides to 
school in a free bus, while the Negra 
sharecropper’s son must pay $3 a 
week. = 

Nor does it seem quite in accord 
with American standards of justice 
that a Negro high school principal in 
Wayne County, Miss., who holds a 
Master’s degree from the University 
of Illinois, should receive only $57 < 
month salary, while in the same 
county, white teachers with less thar 
high school education, carrying les: 
responsibility, receive nearly twice a 
much. 

The retiring superintendent of edu 
cation in Crittenden County, Ark. 
after completing a 36-year tenure 
boasted that white teachers of hi 
county were the best paid, and Negre 
teachers the poorest paid, among al 
counties of the entire state. As sch. 
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junds are now divided, $132 a year 
| s spent on the schooling of the aver- 
bige white child, only $9 on the aver- 
luge Negro. In St. Francis County, 
\Ark., and elsewhere, new free school 
s0oks go to whites. After these have 
«een used for three years in white 
tschools, they are ready for distribution 
oto Negro schools. In the same Arkan- 
asas county, Negroes are not allowed 
cto enter the $22,000 “public” library 
that was built with a federal WPA 
pgrant. No other library is available to 
Negroes. 


Labor Displacement 

| Much has been said, but not 
jenough, about the probable displace- 
mment of Negro labor due to the 
nmechanical cotton picker. The subject 
kis not being generally discussed with 
ithe workers. County extension agents, 
ywho take their cues from the planters, 
vare playing down the approaching 
nhuman problems and hardships that 
seem inevitable when, as will soon 
happen, several million persons are 
i displaced. 

Perhaps the greatest needs in many 
‘rural areas of the South are more 
‘industry and more payrolls. Yet it is 
aapparent that chambers of commerce 
jin many leading cotton counties 
j actually exert more effort to keep in- 
¢dustries out than to bring them in. 
‘The chambers derive their support 
!from planters and allied commercial 
| iterests who fear that factories would 
ibid against them for labor. It is 
feared, too, that industry would mean 
‘labor unions, and planters have long 
dreaded the prospect of organized 
farm labor. 

It was not surprising that high 
Wartime pay in northern cities en- 
ticed Negroes away from the cotton 
fields. The migration is still in prog- 
ess. Few whites expect the Negroes 


depression. Negro veterans, many of 
yhom were out of the South for the 
first time during the war, have shown 


the least desire to return to their 
ch 5 


and insecurity. 
_Ex-Governor Sam Jones of Louisi- 


= said: “Forty million people live in 
ne South, in a-region so fabulously 
h- with natural resources that no 


compare with it. Yet our living, 
ational, and health standards are 
> lowest.” . 
y plans have been advanced to 


moet 


return unless there is a major 


former jobs with long hours, low pay, . 


ana expressed a common view when - 


er area of similar size anywhere 


cure the South’s economic and cul- 
tural ills, but most of them have two 
major defects: 


No special provision is made to at- 
tack the heart of the problem, namely, 
the low income of Negroes which ac- 
counts for the Souths low average 
income. The same fallacy can be found 
with respect to proposed measures on 
public health, schools, farm tenancy, 
housing, conveniences, and so on. 

Negro leaders are not taken into con- 
fidence, not consulted, not invited to 
help plan or to participate in programs 
that affect them. Just as Negroes could 
not be expected to speak for whites, so 
whites cannot rightly speak for Negroes 
on many matters. 


It’s high time for whites in the 
Deep South to view, in focus, our re- 
gion’s picture of segregation. We must 
see to it that Negroes begin to receive 
a little more justice in all things, or by 
our own inaction we shall leave the 
task to others who may not be as 
patient or as tolerant of our traditions. 


IN THE ARMED FORCES 


(Continued from page 68) 


deadening to the spirit and to initia- 
tive. The full measure of this cost 
may be found in the unhappy history 
of the Ninety-second Division. 

The Ninety-second Division had a 
spotty combat récord in Italy. A study 
of its performance and of the under- 
lying reasons for its shortcomings 
was made by Truman Gibson, able 
Negro Assistant Secretary of War, 
who reported that elements in the di- 
vision had exhibited a tendency on a 


_number of occasions to “melt away” 


under fire. Lack of sufficient prepara- 
tion and of well trained leadership, 
the discouragements of Jim Crow in 
military service and in civilian life 
were among the causes for poor 
morale and performance which Mr. 
Gibson pointed to in his report. 
Against these costs, of which the 
army is perfectly aware, must be bal- 
anced some savings. Like many other 
government departments, the army 
relies for necessary legislation, includ- 


ing appropriations, on two commit- 


tees normally dominated in Demo- 
cratic administrations by southerners 
and heavily pervaded by southern 
attitudes on race. Any sudden move 


-away from the principle of segrega- 


tion probably would bring reprisals 
_ (Continued on page 113) 
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*| “One central 


goal— 


rebuilding a sound and 
prosperous economic 
system" 


—from Annual Report, Twentieth 
Century Fund 


CARTELS 
IN ACTION 


A Survey for 

The Twentieth Century Fund 
GEORGE W, STOCKING 

and MYRON W. WATKINS 


Research Directors 


A “case book” on international 
cartels—a factual account of the 
origins and operations of cartel 
arrangements in eight fields in 
which they have played a dom- 
inant role: sugar, rubber, nitro- 
gen, steel, aluminum, magnesium, 
incandescent electric lamps, and 
chemicals. Important data for 
economists, businessmen, consum- 
ers, and all those concerned with 
establishing a sound economic 
basis for world peace. 545 ee 

4.00 


FOR THIS WE FOUGHT 


By STUART CHASE. This sixth and 
final volume in a series of reports to 
The Twerrieth Century Fund by Stuart 
Chase presents his framework of a prac- 
ticable political and economic system 
whereby we may secure for the indi- 
vidual and the nation a truly abundant 
life. $1.00 


TRENDS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING: 


A Summary of Recent Experience 


By S. T. WILLIAMSON and HERBERT 
HARRIS. A popular analysis of the 
problems issues of collective bar- 
gaining, largely based on the Fund’s ex- 
tensive investigation of the process in 


16 major industries. 272 pages. $2.00 


FINANCING 
AMERICAN PROSPERITY: 


A Symposium of Economists / 


Edited by PAUL T. HOMAN and 
FRITZ MACHLUP. Each of six leading 
ecorromists—Benjamin derson, J. 
M. Clark, Howard S. Ellis, Alvin H. 
Hansen, Sumner H. Slichter, and John 
H. Williams—presents his own ipesserip- 
tion for a healthy functioring of the 
economic system. 520 pages. $3.00 


AMERICAN HOUSING: 


Problems and Prospects 


The Factual Findings by MILES L. 
COLEAN; The Program by the HOUS- 
ING COMMITTEE. A comprehensi 
investigation of how the housebuil 

i is orgarrized and operated 
country’s 


488 pages, 61 tables, 26 charts. $3.00 


The TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND. 


lustry 
how it might better serve 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18° || — 


BOOKLETS PAMPHLETS 


about | “NEGRO HEROES” 
NEGROES A 32-page true comic booklet in color 
in the for American youth. Glimpses into 


the lives and deeds of Negro heroes, 
who have colored the history of 
America. Endorsed by The Parents’ 
Institute. 


U.S. A. 


THE CORE OF 
AMERICA'S RACE PROBLEM 
Tells status and daily 


{0c per copy Available in March 


living problems of Published by the 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway 
New York 10, New York 


America's largest min- 
ority 
THE PROMISE OF AMERICA 


Outlines next steps 
for the integration of 


.10 cents 


minorities ..20 cents 


STEP BY STEP WITH 
INTERRACIAL GROUPS 
Successful experiences 
with Negro-white 
groups .....25 cents 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN 
RACE RELATIONS 
How it feels to be a 
Negro, 


“MONEY RAISING, HOW TO D0 IT” 


Most comprehensive book yet published. 
For sale by author, |. H. Gertinger, The 
Highlands, Portland, Oregon. $3.00—40 
per cent off for dealers, churches, and 
charitable agencies. Postpaid. 


discussed 


"MACHINES IN THE COTTON FIELDS" 


The mechanical cotton picker promises to bring 
an agricultural revolution to the South. This 34- 
page, profusely illustrated study by Arthur Raper 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics analyzes 
the trends and looks into the future effect on the 


from a personal point 
of view by a Negro 
school teacher 


15 cents South and millions of its farm people. 
25 cents per copy; 5 copies, $1.00; 25 copies, $4.00; 
order from 100 copies, $15.00. — 
THE WOMAN’S PRESS SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL, Inc. 
600 Lexington Avenue N. Y. 22 63 Auburn Avenue, N.E. Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


PEOPLE'S PAMPHLETS Law of Marriage and Divorce Simplified 


PERIODICALS 


Of interest and service to readers thinking about the social prob- 
lems of today—the public health, education, housing, industrial 
and labor relations, government, racial and foreign relations. 


“American Needs an Overall Plan’’ 15e 
“The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations’’ 10¢ 
“The People’s Lobby Bulletin’, month- 
ly give the people’s side on economic’ ; 
issues, $1.00 a year 
The People’s Lobby, Inc. works for public owner- 
ship of natural resources, natural monopolies and 
Lapre dndustries and taxation based on ability 
pay. 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell, President 
Benjamin C. Marsh, Secretary, 
Room 31, 810 F St., N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Revised September 1946 
by Richard Mackay 


Readable, accurate. For lawyer. 
layman, social worker, librarian. 


1946 charts of 48 states, $1.00. 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. S. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE HUMAN EVENTS PAMPHLETS 


No. {4—A Recipe for American Minorities 


by Milton Mayer 


Depressed and degraded minorities find cold comfort in the old platitude that “the 
minority problem is really the majority problem." What if the majority refuses to 
recognize itself as ‘the Problem''? What if the majority recognizes its own wrong-doing 
and continues to do wrong? What can minorities do when their appeals to the majority 


fall on deaf ears? What can they do themselves to obtain and secure their human rights? | 


Milton Mayer admits that his recipe is "a desperate one for men whose condition, 
whether they know it or not, is desperate". He claims for his four-point program "only 
that it can not be proved unworkable and only that no other program can be proved 


workable.” 


HUMAN EVENTS ASSOCIATES 


112 


608 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5 
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YOU: CANNOT FIND THESE 
REPORTS ANYWHERE ELSE 


statements on 


Four eye-witness, on-the-spot 
observers 


Soviet Russia by non-professional 
(workers, camp inmates, etc.): 
: E SOVIET LOWER CLASS WORKED, 
tVED. AND WHAT THE RUSSIAN LABOR- 
ER THOUGHT IN 1945-1946. 
2. TALKS WITH. RUSSIAN PRISONERS IN 
CE. 


FRAN 

3. LABOR AND CONCENTRATION CAMPS IN 
USSR. 

4.1 WAS LIBERATED BY THE RUSSIAN 
TROOPS. 


A blunt, objective analysis of world political 
situation: SOVIET ENIGMA 

Five statements for $1.00. Write to 

NEW VIEWS, 505 Fifth Ave., New 

York 17, N. Y. 


We can supply Any Book on 
Health or kindred subject 


Orders and inquiries invited 
Send for FREE 15-page list of Health Books. 


American Library Service 
177 W. 48th Street Dept. S New York 


Also supply source for out-of-print books and 
magazines on all subjects. 


The Association for Family Living 
209 S. State Street Chicago 4, IlIinols 
Mail Orders Filled 


1946 PAMPHLET LIST 
REPRINTS, MATERIALS ON CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT, SEX EDUCATION, 

FAMILY RELATIONS, and EDUCATION 
FOR MARRIAGE 


“RACIAL RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS” 


—a 32-page pamphlet by Bishop Bernard 
J. Sheil and Loren Miller. 

Illustrated by Ad Reinhardt of PM 

20c each postpaid 10 for $1.75 

published by 
CHICAGO COUNCIL AGAINST 
RACIAL & RELIGIOUS 
DISCRIMINATION 

123 W. Madison St. Chicago 2, Ill. 


A must for Survey Readers 


A HOUSING PROGRAM 
FOR AMERICA 


by Charles Abrams 


A brilliant, timely discussion on what to 
do about the present housing situation by 
one of the nation's foremost experts. 25¢ 


Order the L. I. D.'s most 
recent publication today. - 


League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19 Street, New York 3 


| WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF 
“THE SEED-BED OF SOCIETY”? 
Read ARTHUR E. MORGAN'S 


THE SMALL COMMUNITY 


Foundation of Democratic Life 
1942 (4th printing, Fall 1946) 312 pages. 
Paper, $1.75 


“It can be read with great profit by teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, business men, tax collectors, 


Inayors, ‘preachers, and all others who exereise 
leadership in community life.’"—Mark Rich, in 
The Christian Century 


A BUSINESS OF MY OWN 


Possibilities in Small Community 
Occupations and Industries 


Second enlarged edition, 1946. 185 
pages. Paper, $1.00 


COMMUNITY SERVICE NEWS 


Issued by-monthly except July and August, Com- 
need Service News presents articles on the 
theo! and preblems of the community, reviews 
and Ealeccts of current books and artieles relating 
to the community, a summary of news and in- 
formation about community life and interests, a 
schedule of meetings and conferences of interest 
to community-minded people, and a department on 
“Education for Community,’’ presenting the Peo- 
ple’s College or Folk School. $1.25 per year, 
3 years $2.00. 


Order from 


COMMUNITY SERVICE, INC. 


Dept. D, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
cal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson’ s 1947 catalog. 
FRE Aurite for our great illustrated book 
talog. a short ceurse in literature. 
The buying ieaide o 000 book lovers. The 
answer to your Christmas gift problem. Free if 
you write now—today 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. §G47[, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


. COOPERATION 
CONSUMERS PROGRAM 10 
| COMBAT INFLATION AND BEFLATION 


| read these books and pamphlets 


| | Democracy’s ‘Second Chance $1.25 
Doctor For the People $1.25 

‘| Decline & Rise of The Consumer 
| $1.75 


- Money, Goods and Prices .25 
Short Introduction to Consumers 
Cooperation .15 


Here Is Tomorrow ./0 


| “Facts about Inflation & Deflation 10° 
j _ see these films. _ 


Here Is Tomorrow (6mm, eres 
; ae: 


167 7 West 12th Since 
New pone 1, N. Y. 
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from this source and also divert an 
undue amount of the time of the War 
Department over this issue. It is diffi- 
cult to question the army’s estimate 
of this as a saving, especially during 
the war years when the harassed and 
undermanned department main- 
tained a daily schedule which few 
civil servants or officers were asked to 
match. Also reckoned as a saving, in 
army terms, was the avoidance of 
strongly adverse criticism from the 
Solid South, where a high proportion 
of the training camps were located. 


The Soldier’s Balance Sheet 


From the standpoint of individual 
Negroes, segregation involves both 
profit and loss, although the debit en- 
tries far outweigh the credits. On the 
profit side, reference has already been 
made to the fact that some of the 
Negro soldiers selected for officer 
training were below the relatively 
rigorous standards set for whites. 
Their deficiencies were not, of course, 
inherent. They resulted from inade- 
quate education and very limited op- 
portunity to develop qualities of lead- 
ership as civilians. 

Segregation also brought about a 
greater degree of up-grading for some 
enlisted men than otherwise would 
have obtained. As a matter of econ- 
omy, the army attempted to make 
maximum use of civilian training and 
experience in assigning all personnel. 
If this consideration had governed as 
completely as it would in a non-segre- 
gated service, there would have been 
fewer Negroes in the technical ser- 
vices. But since they largely lacked 
the civilian experience for technical 
branches, Negroes would undoubtedly 


| have been even more heavily concen- 


trated than they were in quarter- 
master and transportation units—the 
“labor battalions” of earlier wars. 

Hence, segregation plus the army 
policy of having at least token repre- 


sentation of Negroes in all branches 


of service meant that some Negroes 
were offered valuable training oppor- 
tunities which otherwise would have 
been closed to them. | 

Finally, segregation undoubtedly 
served to reduce tension and uncer- 
tainty for Negroes accustomed to the 
pattern as civilians. It is this fact that 
explains why so large a minority of 


Negroes expressed a preference fot 


separate outfits. Sudden transition 


from the kitchen to the parlor, what- 


ever its beneticent effects on the £20, 
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What Shall We Do About Im- 


migration? 


Race Riots Aren’t Necessary 


10c each 


Quantity rates available 


Also See and Discuss 
The Races of Mankind Filmstrip, 


WE ARE ALL BROTHERS 


‘What Do You Know About 


Race? Religion? Nationality? 
Lively 35 mm. Discussion 


Filmstrip 
Revised Edition, 1946 


$2 


including mailing 


YOUR ORDER FORM 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, New York 


J Please send me complete listing 
of Public Affairs Pamphlets and 
quantity rates. 


( Please send me more informa- 
tion about The Races of Man- 
kind Filmstrip, WE ARE ALL 
- BROTHERS. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO 


Preparatory Volume with Reference Lists and Reports. 216p. $3.25 


Edited by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois and Dr. Guy B. JOHNSON 


In 1932 the Encyclopedia of the Negro, Inc., was organized under the auspices 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund to publish a definitive work in four volumes on. the 
Negro race. From the mass of valuable material assembled, the Preparatory Volume 
was published last year. A wide recognition of its work soon exhausted the 
printing, and a revised and enlarged edition has just been published. 

In reviewing the first edition, The Christian Century stated: “. . . The present 
volume, prepared for use in the interval before publication of the complete work, 
is an important book in its own right. It contains an alphabetical list of the topics 
to be treated in the encyclopedia, with bibliographical references under each head. 
It is, therefore, a guide to both source materials and to secondary authorities con- 
cerning all aspects of Negro life and interest.” 


The Colonial Review wrote: “. . . In addition to the alphabetical list . . . there is 
a most useful list of ‘Library Resources for Negro Studies in the United States 
and Abroad.’ ... A ‘Bibliography of Bibliographies’ completes this interesting and 
useful volume. .. .” 


ANATOMY OF RACIAL INTOLERANCE 


DE HUSZAR 283p. $1.25 postpaid 
The book is a compilation with the major emphasis on anti-Semitism, but the 
Crisis (colored) found in it: “. . . Useful reference material of considerable value 
for anyone who wants to understand American racial intolerance. . . .” Common 
Ground wrote: ‘For all who would gain similar objectivity it provides a compact, 
comprehensive, and readable discussion. . . .” 


The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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raises havoc with the digestive sy 
tem. In actual faét, this transitio 
might have been much less_difficu 
than was feared, particularly if tf 
army had prefaced it with a soli 
educational program for both Negro 
and whites. But the 38 percent of th 
Negroes who said they preferred sep: 
rate outfits were reacting in terms ¢ 
their own experience rather than 1 
terms of the. ideal situation. 

On the debit side, the most in 
portant loss to the Negro was tk 
frustration of the first-rate talent 1 
the group. For every Negro office 
who won his bars because of segr 
gation, there was at least one who: 
progress up the ladder of promotio 
was halted or hindered by the systen 
Theoretically, promotion procedur 
were identical with those for white 
In practice, however, comparative! 
few Negroes rose above the rank « 
captain. 

The very few of field grade ran 
at the end of hostilities were for tk 
most part men who had won the 
rank in a National Guard unit or < 
reserve officers. Many Negro 4 
listed men, too, knew that their abil 
ties were wasted under a scher 
where color determined assignment 

Along with this frustration went 
deepened sense of inferiority. Th 
army complained with some trut 
that Negro soldiers would not follo 
Negro officers in combat. Yet suc 
a lack of confidence merely reflecte 
the fact that, implicit in the army 
own practices, was the judgment th: 
Negro and white officers are differet 
species. What could be more blir 
than a policy which expects men | 
risk death behind an officer who fro: 
the start is labeled inferior? Ho 
can we ever expect. Negroes to reco 
nize leadership in their own ranks : 
long as that recognition is withhe 
by the white majority? 


Looking Ahead 


At the close of World War II t 
War Department acknowledged t 
urgent need to revise its policy 3 
garding Negro troops. The first st 


‘was the appointment of a Board 


Officers, with Lieutenant Gener 
Alvin C. Gillem as chairman, to : 
view wartime experience and pl 
for the efficient postwar utilization 
Negro military manpower. 

The report of this board, issued 
part of War Department Circular N 
124 on April 27, 1946, gives grou 


both for dismay and for hope. 
SURVEY 


commends continuation of segrega- 
tin by unit for the present—but for 
basons of expediency rather than of 
cial doctrine. On the other hand, it 
noves significantly in the direction of 
tegration: first, by providing for the 
bmination of Negro divisions; and 
bcond, by authorizing the organiza- 
lon of Negro units as part of larger, 
icially mixed units. 

/The statement in the appendix to 
his report (which one suspects was 
iided under pressure), that the ulti- 
tate objective is for manpower “to 
: utilized, in the event of another 
jiajor war, in the army without re- 
ird to antecedents or race,” is a flat 


}xtion. 

The real test of the army’s devo- 
lon to its assigned tasks, without un- 
fecessary temporizing with the forces 


yaghness and speed with which its 
llicies and operations are brought 
nto conformity with this announced 
soal. 


Imperative Program 


| For reasons set forth earlier in this 
siseussion, it is not practical to take 
me stand that all traces of segrega- 
son in the army must immediately be 
moved. Nevertheless, it is both rea- 
onable and imperative that a pro- 
am for the swift and orderly elim- 
mation of all distinctions between 
Negro and white soldiers be devel- 
yped and adopted in the shortest time 
sossible. 

The report of the Gillem board is 
nost disappointing in its statement 
hat “the Board cannot, and does not, 
ittempt to visualize at this time, in- 
ermediate objectives,” and that “be- 


ween the first and ultimate objective, 


imely phasing may be interjected and 
idjustments made in accordance with 
conditions which may obtain at this 
indetermined date.” Such planning 
merely for the immediate present is 
more likely to freeze existing prac- 
ices than to lead to the achievement 
‘the final objective defined in the 


The postwar decision of the War 
epartment to discontinue organiza- 


vor of “Negro regiments or groups, 
yarate battalions or squadrons, and 
parate companies, troops or batter- 
” is a logical result of World War 
I experience, and suggests a rational 
ine of future action. Obviously it 
1 should be followed by the aboli- 


© race prejudice, will be the thor- | 


of Negro troops in divisions in 


enial of a policy of military segre- | 
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tion of Negro regiments through the 
association of Negro and white com- 
panies within regiments. The next 
step would be the abolition of Negro 
companies and the assignment of 
Negro and white platoons to the same 
company. Complete integration 
could, and probably wot, follow al- 
most automatically. 

At each of these steps should come 
increasing restriction on the maxi- 
mum degree of separate organization 
permissible, and there should be con- 


tinuous encouragement of closer 
forms of integration as local and other 
conditions permit. Such a program 
would be entirely in accord with the 
general findings of the Board of Offi- 
cers and also with their specific con- 
clusion that “experiments and other 
experiences of World War II indi- 
cate clearly that the most successful 
employment of Negro units occurred 
when they were employed as units 
closely associated with whites on simi- 
lar tasks, and a greater degree of suc- 


N.LA. TRAINING MAKES DREAMS 
COME TRUE 


“Not quite a month ago I started contributing ar- 
ticles to our daily newspaper. They also asked me 
to review some books. Writing was always some- 
thing to dream of—not a reality for me. Now 
thanks to N.LA., I, who am no longer young, am 
able to make that dream come true.”’—Nonie Booth, 
1029 Christine Ave., Anniston, Alabama. 


How do you KNOW you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, under competent guid- 
ance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has been writing for 
some time. That is why so many authors and writers spring up out of the news- 
paper business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about 
which to write—develops their talent, their insight, their background and their 
confidence as nothing else could. é 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training that has produced so many success- 
ful authors. = 


Learn to write by writing 


N EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by week you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and constructively criticised. Thoroughly experienced, practical, active writers 
are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy somé one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinc- 


_tive, self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and which at the same 


time develops in you the power to make your feelings articulate. 
Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little thought to 
the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned from material 
that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, books, 
sports, hobbies, travels, homemaking, local, church and club activities, 
etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment. : 


A chance to test yourself 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fun- 
damental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. i ewapener Insti- 
oie id America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 
1 , 
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Newspaper Institute of America, 1 
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SHIRTS, 


[IF YOU BUY 
NON-UNION MADE 
GOODS, 
BACK TO HIT 
YOU AND ALL 
UNION WORKERS 


SO WHEN YOU BUY CLOTHING 
WORK CLOTHES. 

NECKTIES AND GLOVES — 
LOOK FOR THIS AMALGAMATED 
UNION LABEL 


Aralg amated Clothing Workers fAmerica 
5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 3 N.-Y- 


[TLL COME 


350,000 organized clothing work- 


ers are proud of the union that has 


banished the sweatshop from the 


men’s clothing industry. 


The nation’s clothing workers de- 
serve your support in their fight to 
keep the sweatshop out of America. 
You can do your part by demanding 
that every article of men’s clothing 
you purchase bears the union label of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America—your guarantee of cloth- 
ing manufactured under fair labor 


standards, by skilled union craftsmen. 


cess was obtained when small Negro 
organizations were so employed.” It 
may be criticized as a program of 
compromise or “gradualism,” but it 
could be initiated at once, and in all 
probability could be. carried to its con- 
clusion in somethingsless than fifteen 
years. 

Those who hold the conviction that 
racial segregation in the armed forces 
of the United States must be quickly 
abolished can find encouragement in 
the fact that not only has the army 
publicly taken the position that race 
is not a sound basis for military or- 
‘ganization but that the navy also has 
gone on record to the same effect. 
“The Guide to the Command of 
Negro Naval Personnel,” issued by 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel in 
1944, underscores the statement that 
“the navy, accepts no theories of racial 
differences in inborn ability, but ex- 
pects that every man wearing its uni- 
form be trained and used in accord- 
ance with his maximum individual 
capacity ‘determined on the basis of 
individual performance.” 

It will-take time to translate these 


official declarations into practice, but 


their very existence provides firm 
bases for needed corrective measures. 
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Transcending the traditional caste 
barriers of the South are federal laws 


which give blanket benefits to all vet- . 


erans in every part of the USA. But 
for the Negro veteran, particularly 
in the South, the laws are virtually 
nonexistent. With the sole exception 
of the National Housing Agency, the 
federal agencies which administer 
these benefits have consistently ig- 
nored the needs of Negroes. 

In a survey of Veterans Administra- 
tion offices in a group of southern 
cities, not one Negro was found on 
the staff, except in the scattered Ne- 
gro colleges which have been selected 
as rehabilitation and counseling cen- 
ters. How can the Negro veteran 
obtain a sympathetic hearing at a VA 
office when the staff that is serving 
him is Jim Crow? 

In Tennessee and Louisiana where 
the USES maintains separate offices 
for Negroes, there is not one Negro 
on the staff. Yet in these states, 50 
percent of the USES job pelicans 
are Negroes. 
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HE FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 
(Continued from page 71) 


A Southern Regional Council 


port shows that “no Negroes ; 
employed as contact representatives 
the Veterans Employment Service 
the southern states, and very few | 
so employed in other sections of | 
country.” In only one city, | 
Negroes represented on the Rati 
Boards. Even New York City’s fift 


boards have not one Negro memk 


Wartime Gains 


In every major war the Ameri 
Negro’s cause has moved ahead. 
each war has been followed by a 
action which, on some levels, wi 
out all gains. The American Re 
lution saw the rise of a brisk, n 
cantile society and of a Jefferson 
outlook in the North. The combi 
tion removed the last vestiges 
slavery in the northern states. It » 
not long, however, before a boom 
cotton market brought the ra 
growth of the plantation system, : 
rooted slavery in the South 
another Boul Ee 
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iDut of the Civil War the Negro 
jned emancipation, the dignity of 
jiitary service, and—for a time— 
yiversal political suffrage. Yet the 
|r was not over many years before 
» “new birth of freedom” gave way 
4a newer birth of discrimination 
11 disfranchisement. 

[World War I gave the Negro his 
t real opportunity as a worker in 
thera industry. More than a 
lion migrated to northern centers, 
e way of life there, though largely 
ttited to the confines of racial slums, 
pre them greater stimulation and 
isfaction than they had known in 
| peonage and cotton tenancy of the 
tith. Yet the great wartime migra- 
1 sharply increased the animosity 
ynorthern white workers; and the 
‘twar years saw a number of seri- 
; riots, and the extension of the 
stto pattern in the North. 


Postwar Setbacks 


(he Negro veteran of World War 
finds himself facing similar retro- 
essive forces. He is no longer stra- 
ic in the military balance. The end 
the war has weakened the bargain- 
; power of the Negro population 
a whole. The groups who desire to 
tore wholesale segregation and 
tjudice are less hampered now than 
ry were during the war. 
Many a Negro veteran has found 
§ peacetime America “too tough 
‘take.” For all the humiliations of 
‘regated army service, many re- 
tmbered that it was only in uni- 
im that they ever knew anything 
proaching a decent standard of liv- 
: — shelter, warm clothing, and 
sent food; army medical service, 
urance, and jobs, whatever the de- 
ls; were better than the dirty, 
less tasks offered most of them as 
lians. 
Despite the justified wartime outcry 
the Negro community and of 
gro servicemen, themselves, against 
ndignity of segregated army life, 
veterans poured back into the 
in the first year after the war 
le the attractive reenlistment pro- 
_was still open to them. Al- 
h they had constituted approx- 
y 10 percent of the wartime 
, they accounted~for 25 percent 
he reenlistments in the first year 
> war. (Reenlistments in the 
were also high.) When this 
began to change the tradi- 
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table white majority is restored. 

The obvious interpretation of the 
high rate of Negro reenlistment is 
not that the individual soldier loves 
Jim Crow military life more, but Jim 
Crow civilian America less. Properly ganizations. Though he may be well 
understood, these reenlistment figures aware that he cannot buck postwar 
are a penetrating comment on Amer- race reaction singlehandedly, and 
ica’s homecoming welgeme to the though instinctively he may seek to 
Negro serviceman. join forces with the men who have 

While many Americans are aware served in uniform, as he has, he faces 
of this fact and eager to speed the the hard fact that the older and 
integration of the Negro into the politically powerful veterans’ organiza- 
nation’s life, the Negro veteran soon tions are not interested in his case. 
learned, ironically enough, that these The general practices of the Amer- 


individuals are apt to be found among 
teachers, intellectuals, writers, and 
progressive political groups, rather 
than among former servicemen like 
himself in the old-line veterans’ or- 


“You Must Spent Years on Shorthand” 


NO! I Learned in 6 WEEKS! 


You, too, can master SPEEDWRITING, the modern shorthand, in one-quarter the time 
required by symbol systems. It is far easier and more accurate to write and transcribe. 
Tens of thousands of shorthand writers have been freed from the drudgery of old- 
fashioned methods of learning and writing shorthand through the marvelous SPEED- 
WRITING system. It-has no signs or symbols but uses the familiar letters of the alphabet. 
It eliminates the strain of taking dictation and is easy to read back. : 

SPEEDWRITERS are employed in the better jobs all over the country. Prepare now 
for one of these jobs—and for the opportunities that await you just ahead! 


YOU CAN QUALIFY AS A FAST, ACCURATE SHORTHAND WRITER 
IN 72 HOURS OF HOME STUDY BY THIS FAMOUS METHOD 


mterference with your present work, with no sacrifice of your hours of 
eles pais you can faster thia easy, natural modern shorthand in six weeks of 
home study. You can take longer if you wish; many have learned Speedwriting in 
less time. Over 100,000 have studied Speedwriting at home in their spare hours. 
The cost is only a small fraction of what you would expect to pay. Speedwriting is 
nationally recognized and highly endorsed by educators 
and business leaders. It has been used for over twenty 
years in leading corporations and Civil Service. Mail 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Begins, This Month, Its Second Century In Racial Service 
Its Founders Sought To Put Into Practice A Pure Christianity 
“FREE FROM THE SINS OF CASTE” 


a 


From 1846 to 1860 


—AN ABOLITION SOCIETY 


From 1860 to Tomorrow _AN.EDUCATION SOCIETY 
__AN ANTI-SEGREGATION SOCIETY 


ALWAYS 


SUPPORTS—— 


BRICK RURAL LIFE SCHOOL AND DORCHESTER CENTER 
DEPARTMENT OF RACE RELATIONS 


WORK IN PUERTO RICO 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Kings Mt., 


Fisk. 


Avery, Fessenden, Cotton Valley, Lincoln, Trinity. 
Pleasant Hill, Talladega, Le Moyne, Tougaloo, Dillard, Tillotson, 
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ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans—the big three—run to segre- 
gated posts for Negroes and to 4 sec- 
ond rate type of membership for them 
which is a. rough parallel of the 
Negro’s second rate citizenship. 

Undoubtedly, there are veterans of 
the more recent wars in these older 
organizations who oppose such prac- 
tices. But they are a minority and 
generally without power in the policy- 
making councils. Leadership still rests 
with the older, prosperous, established, 
and often reactionary, veterans of 
earlier wars. Numerous public state- 
ments made by these leaders to justi- 
fy their Jim Crow practices expose 
their basic lack of sympathy with the 
cause of Negro integration. 

In general the Jim Crow posts are 
justified on the dubious grounds that 
Negro Veterans want things that way. 
To the Negro veteran, such state- 
ments spell only hostility and the de- 
sire to perpetuate the very segregation 
patterns which are the basis of his 
insecure position in all fields. 

The alternatives to Jim Crow mem- 
bership “are not numerous. Negro 
veterans in remote sections in the 
South organized local groups, but 
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through lack of national contacts and 
political status in the community, the 
effectiveness of their organizations 1s 
very limited. On a national scale the 
United Negro and Allied Veterans 
got underway, affirming a biracial 
make-up, but actually nearly all 
Negro. 

The American Veterans Committee 
welcomes Negro veterans to full and 
unqualified membership and seeks at 
every opportunity to represent their 
interests within the larger framework 
of the organization’s policy: “Citizens 
first, veterans second.” Negro mem- 
bership constitutes a sizable propor- 
tion of the AVC. 

There aretwo general conclusions, 
it seems to me, that can be drawn 
from the experiences of America’s 
Negro veterans in the first year and 
a half following the end of hostilities. 
The first is that these Negroes on the 
whole represented a class of men who 
by virtue of the training, discipline, 
sacrifices, and maturing experiences 
of army life, had been prepared for 
integration into the nation’s life. The 
second is that the nation has largely 
failed to grasp this opportunity and 

in too many instances has regarded 
it rather as a threat. 
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The Negro has shared appreciz 
in the GI Bill of Rights and in 
specific federal legislation which cc 
not possibly have been written to 
brace color-caste segregation. - 
membership in the “52-20 club” 
weeks on the $20 allowances) is 
primarily what the Negro asks 
America, any more than it is ¥ 
the white veterans asks. He want 
be a man, a citizen, a human be 
an equal. . 

In order to channel this eager 
which certainly could be made 
basis for useful and creative citi 
ship and for the growth of 
rounded individuals, America t 
find a way to accept the entire N 
minority into its life. Segregation 
not be compartmentalized. 

In any discussion of race rela 
one hears the statement of ce 
confused and timid people that 
Negro should be patient,” and 
Negro only hurts his cause by a 
tion.” This is precisely the wa 
turn hope into hatred, and a « 
complexioned veteran-citizen in 
malcontent. The inevitable huma 
sponse to hypocrisy is, disgust. 

A century ago a former : 
Frederick Douglass, speaking o1 
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pependence Day, voiced this response 
|, unforgettable words: 


)) What to the American Negro is your 
yourth of July? I answer: A day that 
jeveals to him more than all other days 
}. the year, the gross injustice. and 
wuelty of which he is the constant vic- 
ym, To him your celebration is a sham; 
yur boasted liberty an unholy license; 
pur national greatness, swelling vanity; 
yur sounds of rejoicing are empty and 
peartless; your denunciation of tyrants, 
yassfronted impudence; your shouts of 
erty and equality, hollow mockery; 
pur prayers and hymns, your sermons 
md thanksgivings with all your re- 
izious parade and solemnity are to him 
nere bombast, grand deception, impiety 
Ind hypocrisy—a thin veil to cover up 
imes which would disgrace a nation 
|) savages. 

! America cannot afford to impose 
mich despair upon its Negro veterans. 
wut when the lynching of a. Negro 
«Sailor in Louisiana or the wanton 
linding of an ex-soldier in South 
arolina go so callously unpunished, 
me bitterness of Frederick Douglass 
pethes in the heart of every Negro 
eteran who can think and feel. 
Something of the same reaction 
jarkens the spirit of the northern 
teran who finds he must confine his 
york and life to the dreary oppor- 
munities of a ghetto world. The nation 
unnot afford to lose these men. 

‘ Segregation is nowhere more costly 
» democracy than among the segre- 
ated veterans who fought for free- 
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MIS-EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 73) 


1s the individual reaches adulthood, 
mmunity sanctions, custom, and 
1 the law in many instances, tend 
) fix permanently the attitudes he 
developed. . 
ie community finds that as the 
grows older, it becomes neces- 
to provide some rational basis 
nis prejudice. This is the more 
ssary since race prejudice runs 
sr to a basic tenet of his politi- | 
cial, and religious faith—“that 
1 are created equal, that they 
dowed by their Creator with | 
unalienable rights. . . .” It be- 
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Peace and Security? 


Or will she cower behind her silent mother’s skirts after a threat 
from the COLUMBIANS or one of the other HATE groups, to 
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hood to be blasted to shreds by the shotguns of an “unidentified 
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Tennessee; or Hattiesburg, Mississippi? 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People is dedicated to the tremendously important task of making 
life in America for her, and many thousands of Negro children 
like her, free from the now constant threat of mob violence, police 
brutality, inadequate educational and medical opportunities. 


'_ The NAACP believes that she should live in a land free of 
= . HATE... and its vicious offspring ... DISCRIMINATION and 
SEGREGATION; that she should grow with dignity and pride in 
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Cooperation in Racial Development 
Methodist Colleges for Negroes 


Professional Schools 


Gammon Theological Seminary 

Meharry Medical College 

Flint-Goodridge Hospital 
University 


Senior Colleges 


Bennett College 

Claflin College 

Clark College 

Dillard University 
Paine College 
Philander Smith College 
Rust College 

Samuel Huston College 
Wiley College 


of Dillard 


Junior Colleges 


Bethune-Cookman College 
Morristown Normal and Industrial 
College 


Secondary School 
Gilbert Academy 


Religious Foundation 
Morgan Christian Center 


Supervised and Supported Through 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 


THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Division of Educational Institutions 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


810 Broadway 


Now YOU CAN READ 


the complete 20,000 word-for-word 
stenographic report of the 
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Two VEGETARIANS say NO! 
DR. JOHN MAXWELL, 
of Chicago, Ill. 
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of Los Angeles, Calif. 
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renowned writer and health crusader 
Foreword by 
BERNARR MACFADDEN 
_ pre-eminent physical culturist - 
Held in New York City, October 13, 1946 
“PRICE $1.35 POSTPAID 
LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
117 West 48th St., New York 
P.S. Send 150 for most comprehensive 15-page 


catalogue of books on health, dict, vegetarian - 
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which define the Negro’s status as in- 
ferior, which emphasize superficial 
differences, or which in any way SUs- 
gest that the Negro is a lower order 
of being and therefore should not be 
expected to be treated like a white 
person. Thus, the Negro is practi- 
cally always depicted in the movies as 
a menial or a buffoon; described in 
the newspapers as a “burly” criminal; 
and too frequently regarded in our 
school textbooks as “the white ‘man’s 
burden.” 

Racial attitudes may result from 
situations where there is no direct 
teaching. I recall a motion picture 
which 1 saw some time ago, called 
“The Lives of a Bengal Lancer”—a 
story of British imperialism in India, 
:n which all the heroes are white, all 
the villains dark-skinned. Bengali 
natives had isolated and were in the 
process of destroying a British garri- 
son. The British soldiers, greatly out- 
numbered, were in a desperate posi- 
tion. Reinforcements arrived in the 
“nick of time” and British prestige 
and authority were preserved in that 
part of India. 

This climax was thunderously ap- 
plauded by an audience made up al- 
most exclusively of some fifteen hun- 
dred Negro children. 

Again, several years ago, a teacher 
in a Negro elementary school was 
about to begin a project on “Our 
South American Neighbors.” As a 
basis for her teaching, she decided to 
ascertain how much her pupils al- 
ready knew about the subject. She 
found that the Mexicans were the 
only Latin Americans about whom 
they had any information at all. And 
the sum total of their “information” 
was: Mexicans are always dirty and 
greasy, can speak only broken Eng- 
lish, are invariably outlaws and cow- 
ards, and are generally shunned by 
decent citizens. Most of the children 
were certain that Mexicans should not 
be allowed to come into this country 
at all. Obviously, these children had 
seen a number of Western melo- 
dramas in which Mexicans were al- 


most invariably cast as villains—a 


practice which was quite general un- 
til a few years ago when representa- 
tions by the Mexican government put 
a stop to it. 

Negroes and their liberal white 
friends have long sensed the influ- 
ence of these vicious educative ele- 


| ments in our general culture, and» 


they have attempted to develop coun- 
termeasures to combat them. Conse- 


quently, we find that they have no 
only protested against Hollywood dis 
tortions, but have helped develoy 
movies which depict Negroes in more 
favorable and natural roles. They have 
established newspapers and magazine 
which give Negro life more inclusive 
coverage, and written textbooks anc 
inaugurated a “Negro History Week 
which emphasize the achievements 0 
Negroes in Western civilization. Som 
of these countermeasures go tO Un 
reasonable extremes, as might be ex 
pected—for example, the printing ¢ 
Sunday school lesson cards with Jesu 
and his disciples colored brown. 


This Is the Harvest 


Mis-education for segregation hi 
deleterious effects on both Negro 
and whites. It requires mental an 
emotional gymnastics on both sides t 
adjust (or attempt to adjust) to th 
many logical and ethical contradi 
tions of segregation. The situation 
crippling to the personalities of bot 
Negro and white Americans. 

The effects of education for segr 
gation upon Negroes vary from in¢ 
vidual to individual, from region — 
region, and from group to group, 
they do in the case of whites. It 
well known that the better educat 
and more prosperous Negroes devel 
more frustrations than do the ke 
fortunate, because the former grol 
does not fully accept segregation, ¢v 
when it is maintained by law. Ho 
ever, most poverty stricken Negr¢ 
adjust themselves to segregation Wi 
the fatalism which characterizes th 
adjustment to the other obstacles th 
cannot overcome. This patience is | 
prevalent as educational opportunit 
improve. 

Even when Negro parents acc 
segregation and all the rationali 
tions which go along with it, as so 
do, their task is difficult because 
the innumerable variations in “ 
quette” which obtain, and because 
the growing intractability of Ne; 
children on this point. When — 
parents refuse to acquiesce uncotr 
tionally, as is true of most of the | 
ter educated, their task becomes e 
more difficult. : 

If they teach their children to 
absolute nonconformists, especi 
where segregation is maintained 
law or rigid custom, the children 1 
come to grief. If they teach the « 
dren to conform, as a matter of 
pediency, they do something to t 
personalities which may permane 
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ywarp them. Accordingly, most parents 
eseek and follow some compromise 
«course between these two extremes 
which, as Charles S. Johnson has 
pointed out, may involve any one of 
‘these general reactions—“scceptance, 
vavoidance, or hostility and aggres- 
jision,” with appropriate rationaliza- 
jitions. 

When we recall that this dilemma 
yjof Negro parents is merely typical of 
»what occurs in the school, the church, 
vand other educational agencies in 
‘Negro life, we should not be sur- 
prised at the number of “Uncle 
1Toms,” “Bigger Thomases,” and other 
frustrated individuals and types to be 
‘found in the colored population. 

The effects are in some ways as in- 
jurious to whites as they are to Ne- | 
groes. It is a source ee ‘wonder, to SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 
say the least, how many white people 
endure the mental and emotional OF VA., INC. 
ie Bccety to live up to, or even 
with, many of the rationalizations of : 
Oe ercsatiod 1 Bare al. - Oldest Legal Reserve Life Ins. Co. 
ways had a lot of sympathy for any 
white man, particularly a southerner, 
) who has not finished grade school, 
¢ and who services a Negro doctor’s 3rd & Clay St a ee te Rich d. V 
¢ car, collects the laundry from a Ne- 3 hes Pe ae ; 
; gre teacher’s family, repairs the Operating in Virginia and the District of Columbia 
| [ee in the house of a Ne- 

| gro lawyer, and who has to try to 
| maintain the fiction that he is “better” 
“than the Negro doctor, teacher, or 
‘lawyer, merely because he is white. 

My sympathy is not substantially 

Tessened, even when such frustrated 
persons resort to discourtesies and un- 

Bath behavior toward Negroes as a 
sort of compensatory device. _ 3 at work in ~ 
_ Similarly, I do not envy the white : : 
pastor or priest who has to try to sixty-nine countries 
ch the Fatherhood of God and . ca ee 
the brotherhood of man in a segre-| || National Board, Y.W.C.A. 
ed church. Nor should I like to be | : 
the place of the white teacher who | 
quired to try to teach the tenets | 
mocracy in a segregated school. 
does not seem to me mere acci- 


, 
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Owned and Operated by Negroes 


Consider 
the 


PLUS ADVANTAGES 


Helping others is the 
“Mutual Way”. Policyhold- 
ers—over a half million of 
them—who MUTUALLY 
OWN this company, have 
built a sound, dependable 
business by investing small © 

| premiums to guarantee each 
other a future free from fi- 
nancial insecurity. 
Consider the PLUS-AD- || | 
| VANTAGES of a company |] — 


| that operates for the sole 
benefit of its poliey eo 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL. 


THE Y.W.C.A. 


INTERNATIONAL — INTERRACIAL 


600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


7 


Compliments of “Fe, 
THE CITY WIDE CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE ON HARLEM 
«$16 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
MUrray Hill 2-9186 


veen the social, economic, and cul- 
ee of various states | | 


can't pas a man in | || 
paune: sdowa: there ae 
ighly instructi 


Books Delivered 
2 To Your Door = 585% ||| 
wen Publishers’ Lee a | 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


ait 
1), ii 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
NURSING shows the part which pro- 
fessional nurses take in. the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St3 
New York 19, N. Y 


BOOKS ABOUT NEGROES, 
Africa, Social Science, Education, etc. 
Send for free list. 

BOOKMARK PRESS, Box 1974, 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


eee ee 
SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


Ear 
FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 


beautiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohle 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ee 

SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by 
asking me for them; any number in one order. 
Pay after I bill you at publishers’ lowest 
prices. CATALOG SG, FREE. JOHN 
CREHORE, WALPOLE, N. H. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


See eee ae 
SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 


etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy laren persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. 


AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


irae MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 

Editing, revision, ghost-writing; labor, psychol- 
ogy, economics, fiction, general. 8464 Survey 
or WO. 2-5827, 2-6 PM. 


TRY OUR GROUP OF EUROPEANS for 
translation, research, special typing, lecturing, 
etc. American Committee for Emigres’ Schol- 
ars, Writers and Artists, 66 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


800 VITAL ANNIVERSARIES OF 1947. 
Invaluable for program planners and publicity 
directors, Send $1.00. Bernhard Ragner, 411i 
Seventh Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
French, German, Russian or any of 29 lan- 
guages by quick, easy at hes hone Conver- 

‘Dy 


sational Method. You learn istening. 
time, work, money. Available under G.I. Bill 
of Rights. Send for FREE book. Linguaphone 
Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


“POWHATAN” INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, with long stem, his- 
ore bpelelet, directions enjoy and care. 

ustic c iner, postage prepaid. PAMPLIN 
PIPE CO, Richmond Igy Vinwiniss 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. RATES: 


Ic WORD, 
MINIMUM CHARGE $2.00 
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Se 5 tee 
WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERVISOR, man or woman, for child guid- 
ance agency where treatment 1s carried mainly 
by psychiatric social workers, under immediate 
and close supervision of an outstanding na- 
tionally known psychiatrist. Experience in @ 
child guidance agency or related psychiatric 
work desirable. Pntprestg and challenging 
opportunity. Apply Jewish Child Guidance Bu- 
reau, 682 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


SUPERVISOR OF CHILDREN’S WORK. 
Minimum qualifications: full training and four 
years’ child placement experience. Program in- 
cludes foster home service, adoption service 
and institutional and nursery school service. 


Write Callman Rawley, Jewish Family 
Children’s ‘Service, 404 South 8th Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ee ee 

FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S CASEWORK- 
ER: Midwest established Family Agency. 
Two year curriculum School of Social Work 
plus one to two years’ experience preferred. 
Opportunity for Caseworker II. New child 
placement program developing. Beginning sal- 
ary $2400-$2700. Write Miss Barbara Bailey, 
General Secretary, Family Service, 313 Citi- 
zens Bldg., Decatur, Illinois. 


CHIDREN’S WORKER for rural area of 
Southeast Washington. Qualifications: one 
year graduate training in accredited school of 
social work plus 2 years social work experi- 
ence, one year of which must have been in 
children’s work. Beginning salary $210 per 
month. Car required. Mileage and per diem al- 
lowed. Write County Welfare Department, Box 
111, Clarkston, Washington. 


Oe 

WANTED: Caseworkers. Two vacancies in a 
Catholic family, adoption, and child care 
agency. Graduate training required. Salaries 
according to professional training and_ skill. 
Catholic Charities, 317 S. Howard Street. 
Spokane, Washington. 


Si tet a 
CHILD PLACING AGENCY wants Home- 
finder-Supervisor, professional training and ex- 
perience, do homefinding and supervision of 
two caseworkers; also caseworker, prerequisite 
one year social work school. Morris County 
Children’s Home, 10 Park Place, Morristown. 


a 
STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE 
FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN THE 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. SEND DATA 
SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. 


CASE WORKER to develop program of social 
services for children in church institution. 
Salary commensurate with responsibilities. 
Challenging opportunity. Lutheran preferred. 
Write Luther D. Grossman, Superintendent, 
Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, Pa. 


mtb eZ es ER SA SAN ESS 

SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and ex- 
perienced in multiple service case work agency 
to have charge of unit where child placement 
and adoption work is done. Duties include ad- 
ministration of unit, supervision of 2 case 
workers and student, promotion of home find- 
ing program, responsibility for Foster Case 
Committee for Board, and participation in 
agency’s general interpretative program. Salary 
range, $3500-$4000. Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pe ded es Miele Nh aN ie ee es 

CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
Care Agency has two staff vacancies, Salary 
in accordance with professional training and 
experience. Opportunity for advancement.- At 
least one year’s graduate training required. 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 626 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


Dba pete Se SE abe i area ES 
CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally quali- 
fied, by family—and children’s agency. Ex- 
cellent staff development program. Oppor- 
tunity special assignments, one to com ine 
case work and public relations program. Sal- 
ary range: case worker I, $2100-$3000;- case 
worker II, $2900-$4000. Jewish Social Serv- 
ne pureed, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 
SaPa > 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER: For chal- 
lenging combination case work and community 
organization in Voluntary Health Program, 
Denver, Colorado. No travel. 8479 Survey. 

WANTED: A CASEW fo) RKER to organize pro- 
gram, principally child care, in Lutheran 
agency in Metropolitan New York. Salary ac- 
cording to experience. Lutheran Welfare ‘Co 
cil, 105 East 22nd St., New York 10. N. Y. 


ANTED—(a edical social worker for re- 
cently opened NavigE department; large 
hospital, Hawaii. .( Two psychiatric social 
workers to join staff of child guidance clinic 
now being organized in eastern unviersity 
medical center; $3000. (c) Senior medical 
worker; department of welfare, middle western 
city; $250. SG1-1 The Medical Bureau (Bur- 
neice Larson, Director) Palmolive Building 
Chicago 11. : ‘ 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—(a) Psychiatric social worker and 
also student psychiatric social worker; state 
department Re mental health; salary for stu 
dents $170-$190—for professional workers 
$200-$360. (b) Medical case worker; 400-bec 
hospital, vicinity, New York City. (c) Socia 
worker with major in psychiatry to join staf 
of child guidance clinic; $3000-$3600; Chicage 
area. Gi2-1, The Medical Bureau (Burneice 
Larson, Director) Palmolive Building, Chicage 


11. 
BRPERIENCED CASE WORKER for privat 


Protestant children’s agency in New Yort 
City. Agency operates small institution anc 
is beginning a boarding home program. Inter 
esting future with challenge. 8483 Survey. 
THE RYT R LD CENTER of Seattle 
Washington, has a vacancy for a qualifiec 
caseworker interested in therapy with children 


CASEWOR in Medical Social Service De 
partment in Manhattan. Graduate of Schoo 
of Social Work. Medical or Psychiatric ex 
perience preferred, but not essential. Psy: 
atric consultation. Salary $2400-$3480—de 
pending on qualifications. Write particulars 
Replies. strictly confidential. 8473 Survey. 


DIRE weir camps, for 1947 summe 
season, must know programming ; also coun 
selors for all activities. Good opportunit fo: 
students attending School of Social ork 
Apply Jewish Board of Guardians, 228 Eas 
19th Street, New York. 

WANTED: 'Woman_ graduate roup Worke 
for Mexican Christian Institute, San Antonio 
Texas. Member of Christian Church preferred 
Write Miss Verna Sutton, Executive Secre 
tary, Department of Institutional Missions 
United Christian Missionary Society, 22 
Downey, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


COLONY FOR BOYS in Illinois needs, mar 
ried couple. Man to teach a group of sixtees 

_ boys from 9 to 13. Woman to cook for cot 
tage group of 14 boys 10 to 14; and to act a 
Housemother. Man must have degree an 
must qualify for teaching license in Illinois 
Good salaries and living conditions. 846 
Survey. 


ee 

NATIONAL JEWISH COMMUNITY OF 
GANIZATION desires directors for larg 
metropolitan areas. Work entails administra 
tion, programming and organizing. Communit 
organization and/or group work experience re 
quired. State experience, educational back 
ground and all other pertinent informatio 
8455 Survey. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Chil 
Care agency has two staff vacancies. Salar 
according to professional training and exper 
ence. Opportunity for advancement, ae 
have graduate training. Catholic Charitie 
418 N. 25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


WANTED —Trained case workers and workin 
supervisor. Agency is expanding its famil 
and child welfare services. Good supervisic 
and adequate salary based on training and 
perience. Transportation paid to San Fras 
cisco. Write Catholic Social Service, 9 
Market Street, San Francisco 3. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION as Director of Children’s Instit 
tion. Prefer boys. B.A. degree. Experience 
Unmarried. Will go anywhere. 8470 Surve 


POSITION WANTED as Teacher, Case Su 
ervisor, Director, Executive. Ten years 
social service in public agency, case supe 
visor last three. High school and college teac 
ing besides considerable business educatio 
training and experience. John O’Connor, 1 
Elm Grove Avenue, Troy, New York. 


WANTED: Position as Head_ of Institutio 
Children’s, Aged or Study Center. 14 yea 
institutional experience including 6 years 
Executive. Master’s in Social Work. Wife 
esrecicnced Penrice: avaiable ee Ss 
ary, extremely helpful refuge ea ewi 
fluently. 8482 Survey. ee 3 


WANTED: Permanent position only, child ce 
or related fields. Mature married man, M: 
ter’s Degree Social Work. 20 years experien 
institutions and publ’ field, last 12 years 
Executive. 8481 Survey. ; 


SOCIAL WORKER, mature woman, Protesta 
some training, not graduate. Experience: cz 
work and supervision, counselling, settleme 
house, personnel, administration. Thterestet 
position director club, home or school, N 
York or vicinity, non-resident work New Yo 
References. 8480 Survey. 


INTERESTED in securing Executive positi 
as Superintendent of Children’s Home. / 
thority on character building having contac 
more than 10,000 boys ond girls during 
years experience. Can qualify on scient 
methods of discipline, dealing individually w 
my charges. .Do not use corporeal methe 
Prefer Eastern Institutions. 8484 Survey. 


NORTHERN WAYS 
(Continued from page 47) 


x9 public housing ostensibly oper- 
»s under the clear-cut ruling that 
och project shall be open to all citi- 
ins of Chicago; but this ruling has 
i been implemented in every in- 
hince. 

(The Cabrini project is interracial, 
| are several other war housing 
jjojects. The Ida Wells project and 
ec Altgelt Gardens—the first in a 
ell established Negro neighborhood, 
d the second in an outlying area— 
2 occupied almost exclusively by 
gegroes, although there is a token 
irticipation by whites at Altgelt 
iardens. 

‘The relatively progressive housing 
slicies in Chicago have not been 
Ihieved without resistance, and in 
me instances, open hostility. A re- 
nt and widely publicized effort of 
‘ejudiced white groups to take over 
project on Korlov Avenue near the 
unicipal airport is a case in point. 
ihe plan was that, out of the project’s 
0 family units, eighteen or twenty 
yould be made available to Negro 
nants — roughly the proportion of 
segroes to whites in the community. 
ast as a building was completed, 
owever, well organized white “squat- 
rs’ swept in, taking over all the 
nits. Police and local politicians co- 
serated with them by permitting 
nem to get the keys from the ad- 
uinistration office. When housing au- 
norities began eviction proceedings, 
rord was passed that the squatters 
‘ould leave voluntarily if manage- 
xent would abandon its announced 
olicy of renting some apartments to 
legro families. The management re- 
ised to retreat. 

The case is still pending, though 
1€ mayor, after a long period of 
lence, has ordered the police to pro- 
ct Negro tenants when and if they 
10ve into the project. 

Unfortunately, the matter has been 
ther complicated by various subtle 
ypeals to public opinion on behalf 
' the squatters, who are represented 
| homeless, patriotic Americans. 
his, of course, is to avoid the real 
su a “ally its challenge to democratic 


sed in a number of projects. Chi- 


postwar housing, nbn’ the 
Beetle gee of the per- 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Child Welfare Consultant 


Salary Range: $313.50 - $358.50 per month. Appointments at the mini- 
mum. 


Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 2 years or 
minimum of 5 quarters at recognized school of social work which must 
have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration 
and supervised field work in child and family welfare. 


Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work in public or private 
agencies, 2 years of which must have been in the field of child wel- 
fare and 1] year in administrative, supervisory or consultative capacity. 


District Worker 


Salary Range: $285.00 - $315.00 per month. Appointments at the mini- 
mum, 


Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recog- 
nized school of social work which must have included courses in child 
welfare and public welfare administration and supervised field work in 
child and family welfare. 


Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work, 1 of which must 
have been in child welfare, 1 year in public assistance and 1 year in a 
supervisory capacity. 


Senior Case Worker 


Salary Range: $256.50 - $286.50 per month. Appointments at the mini- 
mum. 


Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recog- 
nized school of social work which must have included courses in child 
welfare and public welfare administration and supervisory field work in 
child and family welfare. 


Experence: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work either in child wel- 
fare or in public assistance. 


Child Welfare Worker 


Same salary and qualifications as Senior Case Worker except that the 1] 


year of experience must have been in child welfare. 


Aopolnimente made in conformity with 
standards of Alaska Merit System. 


For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying 
minimum qualifications to 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
/ JUNEAU, ALASKA 


BOX 2781 
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patterns in northern communities 1s 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s “Stuyvesant Town,” in New 
York City. Designed to provide up- 
to-date moderate cost housing for 
8,000 families (25,000 individuals), 
this vast development will cover 
eighteen city blocks. In building it, 
the Metropolitan has the enormous 
financial advantages of condemnation 
and 25-year tax relief on the improve- 
ment. When it became known that 
Stuyvesant Town would be “for white 
people only,” a storm of protest broke 
out. This was intensified by the inept 
declaration of Frederick H. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan, that in 
his view, Negroes and white people 

“don’t live together.” 

As a result of the uproar that fol- 
lowed the announcement of segrega- 
tion in Stuyvesant Town, a local ordi- 
nance was passed providing that no 
future housing which enjoys such ad- 
vantages as condemnation, tax relief, 
and so on can bar applicants on the 
basis of race or color. This, of course, 
does not apply to Stuyvesant Town, 
nor to any project outside New York 
City. 

It is possible that there will be court 
tests of the Metropolitan’s “lily white” 
rule if applications from Negro fami- 
lies for Stuyvesant Town apartments 
are rejected for no apparent cause ex- 
cept race. It is even possible, of 
course, that the insurance company 
may modify its stand. 

Meanwhile, the Metropolitan is pro- 
ceeding with a second postwar hous- 
ing development, Rivertown Houses, 
located in New York’s Harlem — a 
virtually segregated community. It 
remains to be seen what position the 
company will take if white families 
apply for apartments in this project; 
but at best there would be only token 
representation of whites in a develop- 
ment located in the heart of Harlem. 

While these privately financed 
projects (which enjoy substantial, if 
indirect, public subsidy) set out to re- 
peat undemocratic patterns of residen- 
tial segregation, public housing in 
New York City furnishes excellent ex- 
amples of how successfully non- 
segregated residence can be estab- 
lished as the accepted way of life in 
a northern community. 

- There are at present thirteen public 
_ housing projects in New York City, 
none of which is segregated. The 
proportion of Negro to white fami- 
lies occupying apartments in the vari- 
ous developments varies from com- 
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jobs at a time when their services 
were desperately needed. 

Three states, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Massachusetts, have enacted 
“little FEPC” laws. The New York 
State Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation has been the most interested in 
reforming the discriminatory unions 
within its jurisdiction and it has made 
contacts with all these organizations 
in an attempt to secure compliance 
with the law. Partially as a result of 
their activities, the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes, AFL, 
amended its constitution in July 1946 
to abolish its Jim Crow auxiliary. It 
is now organizing Negro and white 
workers in the South without. dis- 
crimination. é 

There also has been some progress 
in other organizations. Attempts of 
leadership of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen, AFL, to abolish its Jim 
Crow auxiliary were defeated at its 


IN THE UNIONS 
(Continued from page 56) 


1946 convention, but this organiza 
did adopt a by-law providing for 
discrimination in the three states I 
ing “little FEPC” laws. A similar | 
was passed by the 1946 conventior 
the Order of Railway Conduct 
and the Brotherhood of Railt 
Trainmen ‘deleted the word “wh 
from its constitution at its recent ¢ 
clave. In the case of the last nan 
however, traditional practice has 
been altered, for at the same time 
the -Trainmen’s convention votec 
remove the word “white” from 
constitution, it was engaged in af 
fort to deprive Negroes of jobs on 
Missouri Pacific and Santa Fe lit 

The work of the New York § 
Commission indicates that a mea 
of reform can be achieved by law, 
that it is necessary to go beyond se 
ing changes in constitutions. 
doubtedly, the commission will d 
within its jurisdiction. 


er 


munity to community. In general, 
they follow the neighborhood pattern. 
Some, like Red Hook, located where 
there never has been a large Negro 
population, have only a few colored 
families. In one project, 50 percent of 
the tenant families are Negroes. It is 
interesting to note, in passing, that in 
this project, a Negro woman was re- 
cently elected head of the large and 
active club, to which nearly all the 
women in the development belong. 
To examine the facts is to realize 
that there can be no equality of op- 
portunity, equal protection before the 
law, or general feeling of belonging 
on the part of colored minorities, as 
long as America accepts segregation 
of ethnic groups. In the North, the 
pattern has-spread rapidly, and resi- 
dential segregation is its most deadly 
expression. We can perhaps postpone 
the issue by extending the segregated 
areas, but with new waves of migra- 
tion to urban centers and normal pop- 
ulation increase, the enlarged ghettos 
will become inadequate, and the proc- 
ess will have to be repeated. 
- Meanwhile, every action which per- 
petuates residential segregation creates 


— 
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greater emotional and economic bar- 


riers to its abolition. Land takes on 
color labels and all that is not oc- 
cupied by Negroes or surrounded by 
them is considered “white land.” 


Each extension of the ghetto « 
sions as much opposition as the 
ceding one—space available to mit 
ties never catches up with the 
need. Because the demand rem 
greater than the supply, the co: 
housing for minorities is higher 
the cost of comparable homes 
whites; profits usually are higher, 

Ghettos become a symbol—an 
dence of the undesirability of n 
bers of minority groups as neigh 
Protective associations redouble 
efforts to keep colored people ot 
new areas, bolstering the argume 
the real estate dealer that race 
land values are associated. 

Efforts to do away with segreg 
in other aspects of life in the } 
will contribute toward the abo 
of the ghetto—if they do no 
than break down the ghetto-mi 
ness of minorities, and the fear: 
prejudices of majorities. But suc 
tion is defeated again and agai 
the mental, social, and econom 
sults of forcing all of a mil 
group to live in undesirable distr 
where the physical and psychol 
results of segregated neighbor 
- provide arguments for their pe 
ation and serve as ever preset 
minders of discrimination to 
condemned to ghetto-living for 
selves and for their children. 
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George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


| Saint Louis 


Applications are being received for 
admission to the School for the 


Fall Semester 


he Summer Session are not available. 


ing the Dean. 


IHOWARD UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
| Member, American Association of Schools of Social Work 


| Offers an accredited program of training for professional 
} social work practice. 


} Courses available in: 


Note: Additional field work placements for 


Further information can be obtained by writ- 


| Social Group Work 
| Child Welfare 
| Family Welfare 


Community Organization 
Public Welfare Administration 
Medical Social Work 


Spring Quarter begins March 25, 1947. 
Summer Quarter begins June 13, 1947. 
Autumn Quarter begins October 1, 1947. 


For application blanks’ or other information, apply to 


The Director, School of Social Work 
Howard University Washington 1, D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


comprises 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Colleges of Liberal Arts Department of Physical 
and Sciences Education 
College of Pharmacy Department of Home 
School of Education Economics 
Pre-Medical School Department of Fine Arts 


Department of Music 


- 


rekon. 454 


For further information, write 


HE REGISTRAR © 
NEW ORLEANS 18, LA. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC) 


Mankind has groped ineffectively for a way out 
of the vicious circle of social inequalities for count- 
less generations, 


Today we stand face to face with the crux of the 
problem in its modern aspect—segregation. 


America has the opportunity and the moral chal- 
lenge to lead the world in a way that forswears 
this undemocratic, unsocial and unchristian practice 
and makes for world peace. Since education is the 
fundamental antidote to all social ills 


WILEY COLLEGE 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


hereby commits itself to use its facilities and in- 
fluence in the relentless struggle to wipe out the last 
vestige of anti-social practices of whatever nature. 
It fully appreciates the difficulty and even impos- 
sibility of the task except through concerted effort 
of all decent-minded people irrespective of creed, 
race or color—which can come only as a result of the 
understanding that segregation is an economic, social 
and spiritual deterrent to human progress towards 
peace and happiness 


E. C. McLEOD, 
President. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Professional Education 
for men and women 


in Social Work 


v v v 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work _ 
Social Group Work 
Social Inter-Group Work 
Social Research 
Administration 


v v v 


Applications for September 1947 are 
now in order 


For information on admission and fellowships 
Apply 
Office of the Dean 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


A Co-Educational College of Liberal Arts 
Related to the Methodist and 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Churches 


A Cooperative Enterprise 
in the 
Education cf Negro Youth 


For More Than Sixty Years 
A Leader in Promoting Better Relations Between 
the Races 


THE GREATER 


ALCORN A. & M. COLLEGE 


Alcorn, Mississippi 
November 4, 1946 


Offering Educational Opportunities Through the 
Following Departments: 


Home Economics 


Agriculture 
Mechanical Arts 


Arts and Sciences 

Beauty Culture Pre-Medical 

Business Administration Teacher~Education 
Terminal Courses for Veterans 


ACCREDITED BY THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 


For information write Dr. William H. Pipes, President 


VOORHEES N. & I. SCHOOL 


Under the direction of the American Church Institute for Negroes, 
The Rev. C. E. Bentley, Director, and the two dioceses of South Carelina. 


Founded in 1897 _ 
Fiftieth Anniversary will be celebrated 
April 14, 1947 
ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL, JUNIOR COLLEGE TRAINING 
Trades taught to both young men and young women of 
high school and junior college grade. 


VOORHEES is an "A" rated high school and an “A” rated junior 
college both by the State Department of Education and by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Healthy location, reasonable expenses. Accommodations for 250 
boarding students. 
For further information write: 
The Principal 
VOORHEES N. & I. SCHOOL, Denmark, S. C. 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Offers a nursing curriculum covering four and 
a half years of campus residence and consisting of 
two years of general education followed by thirty 
months of clinical nursing experience leading to the 
degree Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


Dillard University has designed its nursing pro- 
gram to prepare individuals to live creatively as 
well as to nurse effectively. 


For Information Address The Registrar 


Dillard University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


DOWNINGTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A.State-Aided Vocational Boarding School 
with an Accredited High School Course 


J. H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 
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KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
EST. 1886 ae 


Class A Four Year College 
Degrees offered in: 


Arts and Sciences 
Home Economics—Agriculture 
Business Administration 
General Engineering 
Industrial Arts 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 


Nee ———————— ee 
SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
ein, wait Pee force for fa A ee Woman 
; () ¢ experience 
offered during the thirty months’ pune: nae ede ie oe “aoren Fs 
A Bachelor's di tir arin Uoien snitosop! 
8 degree 5 hi 
approved standing is required for iaecadasi oh Se eae er “ 
For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Order Your Books. Delivered to Your Door, At 
Publisher’s Prices by 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES INC. _ 
112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Yer. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE 2, NORTH CAROLINA 
FOUNDED 1867 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Broad Liberal Arts College Program, including 


General Education 
Pre-professional Courses 


Strong Majors for Secondary School 
Teachers 


Basic training for Graduate and 
Research Work 


Elementary Teacher's Curriculum 
Major in Religious Education 
Extension Service for Teachers 

Special Attention to Needs of Veterans 


Professional School of Theology 


Summer School for Teachers and Regular 
Students 


oa Oe 


Strong Faculty Christian Emphasis 
Reasonable Charges and Fees 


———— 


Spring Semester Begins January 31, 1947 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS H. L. McCROREY, PRESIDENT 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


_A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs ES to the Degree of Master 
_ of Social Science. 


WPlan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 

|| is designed for students without previous training 

|| or experience in social work. 
z 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
_study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
| gram is designed for students who have had satis- 
aes experience in an approved social agency 

or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a period of not more than two years has 
R intervened. 


Academic Year Opens Late June, 1947 


For further aloGmAon write to 
iE eee OR m3 COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


‘ 


ih iss 
UE, 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRaPHic) 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


RALPH P. BRIDGMAN, President 


Located on the Shores of Hampton 
Roads in historic Tidewater Virginia 


A Class “A” College of Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Technology, of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
and of Teacher Education. 


—— 


MMMM MUO 


General Studies 
Business y Home Economics | 


Agriculture 


Education Nurse Education 
: Trades and Industries 


AVOIUUUNETEUSEUSSUUGOUUEE AR 


Special Courses for Veterans 
- Basic and Advanced R. O. T. C. * 
_ Department of Applied Religion 


For Information Write 
Committee on. Admissions 
Hampton Institute 


= . 


S we go to press with this com- 
anion issue, citations of The 
Right of All People to Know, title of 
last month’s special number and theme 
of the Third-of-a-Century celebration 
of Survey Associates, are reaching us 
—tanging from country weeklies to 
metropolitan dailies. These include for 
example, the Si. Paul Dispatch; St. 
Louis Star-Times; Baltimore Sun; The 
New York Times, Post, Sun, Herald- 
Tribune; Christian Science Monitor; 
Greensboro (N. C.) Patriot; The In- 
dependent of Hardy, Ark.; The Land- 
mark of White River Junction, Vt.; 
Minnetonka Record of Excelsior, Minn.; 
Bath (Me.) Daily Times. 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
spread Governor Winant’s address at 
our Anniversary Dinner, December 3, 
across the land. To New York City’s 


audience, WMCA brought what Mrs. 


Roosevelt and Walter Wanger said and 
WLIB interviewed Richard B. Scan- 
drett, Jt. ; “ai 


: ~ 
- 


. The United “Press flashed the chal- 
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Among the letters received, a direc- 
tor of the Bettman Archive rated our 
December Graphic “‘a particularly im- 
pressive issue’”—an editor for a month- 
ly of world-wide circulation remarked 
on how we “managed to cover a great 
deal of territory’—an artist found it 
“a swell job’—and a third-of-a-cen- 
tury subscriber called it “super-duper.” 


In this eleventh CALLING AMER- 


ICA number, Henry Christman, special _ 


editor, and experts in a dozen fields 
explored barriers and opportunities 
before magazines, newspapers _ and 
books, radio and-films, and drove home 
how the fortunes of democracy, here 
and abroad, hang at once on ancient 
civil liberties no less than on amazing 
advances in means of communication. 
In the new Congress, a Senate Com- 
mittee is re-opening its investigation. 


CONTENTS 


HENRY CHRISTMAN, 
Special Editor 


Foreword: An Opinion of Twenty 
Years Ago Louis D. Brandeis 


Introduction John G, Winant 
COMMUNICATION 
AMONG MEN 


“Nobly Save or Meanly Lose” 
Henry Christman 


Cornucopias for Everybody 
Leon Whipple 


Why Not a First Freedom Treaty? 
Morris L. Ernst 


The Role of Government 
James E. Murray 


THE RIGHT TO READ 


Freedom to Read: NEWSPAPERS 
Kenneth Stewart 


Freedom to Read: BOOKS 
Frederic G. Melcher 


Freedom to Read: MAGAZINES 
Merle Miller 


RIGHTS TO SEE AND 
TO HEAR 


Scanning the Secrets of Space 
David Sarnoff 


Freedom to Hear: RADIO 
James Lawrence Fly 


Freedom to See and Hear: MOVIES 
Ruth A. Inglis 


IMPLEMENTING OUR 
RIGHT TO KNOW 
As Others See Us Victor Weybrigh 


Byelorussians: Barefoot and Bare 


handed _ Richard B. Scandrett, Jr 


The Idea of Human Rights 
James T. Shotwel 


Letting the Whole World Know. 
Ferdinand Kuhn, Jt 


The Truth Shall Make You Free 
Roger N. Baldwi: 


PRICES 


One Copy, 50 cents 
_ Three Copies for $1 
More at the same rate. 


HABILITATION: in China and India; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
By college lectureships; INDUSTRIAL 

ELATIONS: housing projects and con- 
sultative services to management and la- 
bor; VOLUNTEER WORK CAMPS: 
for college and high-school students to 
become acquainted with social and eco- 
nomic problems in the United States and 
Mexico; INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS: 350 institutes to promote study 
of religious and economic bases for peace 
and post-war reconstruction; student study 
groups for peace education on college 


~ Campuses. 


rn 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS is dedi- 


_| B’NAIB’RITH—Oldest and 


cated to the protection of the social, civic, 
political, religious and economic rights of 
the Jews in America, and, through its 
affiliation with the World Jewish Co: 
of the Jewish people throughout the world. 
Its program is carried out through :— 
The Commission on Law anv Socriat Ac- 
tion (CLSA) works for the utilization of 
the full power of the law and public policy 
and the mobilization of social forces to end 
every form of racial and religious discrimi- 
nation and to promote equal rights for all 
groups. 
The Commission on Community INTER- 
RELATIONS (CCI) brings the full power of 
science to bear on the problems of anti- 
Semitism and racial prejudice. 
The Orricz or JEwIsH In’¥orMATION (OJI) 
rovides a constant flow of information on 
epics: siisive and thus lays the foundation 
on which intelligent and informed Jewish 
action can be based. 
The DEepaRTMENT oF WortD JEwisH Ar- 
Fairs (WJA), by serving as the liaison 
with the World Jewish Congress, enables 
American Jewry to play its full role in 
coping with the vast problems confronting 
ews abroad. 

he InsTITUTE oF JEWwIsH AFFAIRS (IJA) 
faithfully and authoritatively keeps the 
record of Jewish life and problems through- 
out the world. = 


|THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS— 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,757 local chapters organ- 
ized mostly on a county basis. Services of 
the Red Cross are: Services to the Armed 
Forces, Services to Veterans, Relief to 
Prisoners _of War, Blood Donor Service, 
Disaster Relief and Civilian War Aid, Of- 
fice of the Medical Director, Nursing Serv- 
ice, Nutrition Service, First Aid, Water 
Safety and Accident Prevention, Volunteer 
Special Services, American 

Cross, and Foreign War Relief. 


largest national 
Jewish service and fraternal organization 


whose program embraces manifold activities 


in, war service, Americanism, youth wel- 


fare, war relief, education, community and 
social service, inter-faith od will, de- 
fense of Jewish rights and philanthropy. 
Membership 200,000 including women’s 


auxiliaries and junior units — 1003 K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


ngress, 


unior Red | 


THE INTERNATIONAL €1f® MANAGERS’ AS. 
SOCIATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Ill. To aid in improving municipal 
administration (1) annually issues the 
Municipal Year Book, the authoritative 
resume of activities and statistical data of 
American Cities, (2) publishes Public 
Management, a monthly journal on local 
government administration, (3) conducts 
Management Information Service for 
Cities on a fee, (4) issues special reports 
such as Municipal Public Relations, Police 
and Minority Groups, etc., (5) provides a 
series of eight practical correspondence 
courses in municipal government. Write 
for a complete list of publications and a 
catalogue on training. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANS AND JEWS, INC., 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. Founded in 1928 for 
justice, amity, understanding and cooper- 
ation among Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews. Sixty offices in major cities through- 
out the United States. Functioning com- 
missions on educational, religious, civic and 
community organizations. National Co- 
Chairmen: Arthur H. Compton—Thomas 
E. Braniff— Roger Williams Straus, 
President: Everett R. Clinchy. 


| ES 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 348 Engi- 
neers’ Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. A 
voluntary organization founded in 1899 to 
awaken consumers’ responsibility for con- 
ditions under which goods are made and 
distributed, and through investigation, edu- 
cation, and legislation to promote fair labor 
standards. Minimum membership fee in- 
cluding quarterly bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth 
S. Magee, General Secretary. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS— An organization of nearly four 
million men and women, working together 
in 26,000 local associations (P.T.A.’s) to 
romote the welfare of children and youth. 
ts nation-wide program emphasizes home- 
school ccoperation, parent education, health 
recreation, juvenile protection, world citi- 
zenship, safety, and-community betterment. 
A major project is the preparation and dis- 
tribution of parent-teacher publications, in- 
cluding National Parent-Teacher; The 
P.T.A. Magazine, and the monthly National 
Congress Bulletin; Proceedings of the an- 
nual convention; and two books, Community 
Life in a Democracy and The Parent- 
Teacher Organization, Its Origins and De- 
velopment. President, Mrs. L. W, Hughes, 
600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. : 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE TO FAITH 
AND HUMANITY, SERVICE TO FOR- 
EIGN BORN—Immigration aid, port and 
dock work, naturalization aid, Americani- 

— gation classes, location of relatives in war- 
separated families. SOCIAL WEL- 

x FARE AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Coun- 
cil houses and clubs, nurseries, clinics; 
scholarships, camps, teen-age canteens; work 
with handicapped. Participation in  na- 
tional wartime programs through educa- 
tional projects and community — activities. 
EDUCATION DIVISION—Contemporary 
Jewish affairs, international relations and 
peace, social legislation. Study groups un- 
der national direction keep Jewish women 
throughout country alert to vital current 
issues, 215 Senior Sections in United 
States. 100 Junior and Councilette Sec- 
tions. 65,000 members. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional 

; to improve eh 


institutions and_ works 
rectional methods and_ standards. 
released prisoners in their problems of 
Bead juatment b sccurite emp pyment and 
iving such other assistance as they_may 
Fequire., Austin H. MacCormick, Exec, 
Dir. Robt. R. Hannum, Dir. of Vocational 
Placement, mies ; 


NATIONAL 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A non-profit Bureau, established in 1918, to 
improve standards in the field of philan- 
thropy, national and international, and to ad- 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION—A 


* widest aspirations, Rates are modest— ss 


INFORMATION BUREAU, _INC., 


: It was 
hilanthropic or- 


vise contributors in their giving. 
asked about 750 different 
ganizations during 1944. he Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
even essential standards as to reliability 
and effectiveness are met. Bureau mem- 
bers who are eligible for its confidential re- 
ports, on approved and non-approved agen- 
cies, include individuals, corporations, 
chambers of commerce, 700 local com- 
munity chests and councils, and 29 foun- 
dations. Publishes annually ‘“‘Giver’s Guide 
to National Philanthropy,” price 10c, and 
periodic newsletters to members. Inquiries 
welcomed. 


———— 
THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, Room 510, 
New York 5, is the professional organiza- 
tion for counselors and others engaged and 
interested in vocational guidance and the 
publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Journal. 


————— 
THE POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL a non-parti- 


san, non-profit organization, was formed 
for the purpose of focusing the attention 
“of the liberal opinion-forming public upon 
major political and social issues which are 
vital to lasting peace. 

The PWWC issues news releases and pub- 
lishes pamphlets and a monthly News Bul- 
letin on vital issues contributing something 
positive to buttress the hope and sanity of 
this postwar world and to combat the con- 
fusion it is in. 

If interested in further details or member- 
ship, send your name and address to: 
POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, New York. 


 ___ 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—112 East 19th St., 


New York cooperative educational 
society built around a periodical rather than 
a campus, and carrying forward swift re- 
search and interpretation in the fields of 
family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart and Suxrve Mid- 
monthly Journal of Social Work, Member- 
ship, $10, and upwards. 


non-profi 
organization founded in 1910 by Edwin 
Ginn for the purpose of promoting peace, 
justice and good will among nations. This 
purpose is accomplished throigh the ob- 
jective presentation and interpretation of 
the facts of American foreign relations 
through publications, study groups and a 
Reference Service. _ Publications: Docu- 
ments on American Foreign Relation, 1938 
—(annual); America Looks Ahead _(a 
ES. series); Charter of the United 
ations: Commentary and Documents, by 
Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro; 
United Nations in the Making: Basic Docn- 
ments; and other titles. Information con- 
cerning publications and other activities 
sent on request. 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Graphic four times a year including 
special numbers, Its columns are open 
to social action groups organized to 
Promote good government, better edu- 
cation, city planning and housing, im- 
proved industrial and labor relations, 
the safeguarding of civil liberties, land _ 
‘conservation, study of the Arts—eco- 
nomic and social planning in their 


Let the Advertising Department 
you about them! pee sees 


Use These HARPER BOOKS 
As Ammunition in the Fight against Segregation 


COLOR AND CONSCIENCE THE MYTH OF THE 
The Irrepressible Conflict NEGRO PAST 


ing indi j j ign dispel the myth 
By Buell G. Gallagher. A scathing indictment of the By Melville J. Herskovits. Designed to dispe 
eeocisy and renee of white Christianity in its that Negro history is devoid of cultural impo 
failure to face the implications of racial arrogance and and maturity. “. . . no student worker in a ns e : 
segregation. “No one can read this book and not be in the United States should fail to read ‘The ps 0 
stirred by the challenge it poses. Yet it is not a biased the Negro Past.’ It should be placed on tea fee 
book.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. $2.50 and should prove interesting to the general public. 
—American Anthropologist. $4.00 


MINORITY PROBLEMS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS THE NEGRO'S SHARE 


A Study of Administrative Policies and Practices in 


Seven School Systems By Richard Sterner. A unique study of how much of 


the American national income goes to the American 


By Theodore Brameld. A first-hand study of how Negro. “... an unusually complete study of the liv- 
school systems in seven representative cities have ap- ing standards of one segment of our population, and 
proached problems in intercultural relations. Fourth indirectly, through the very numerous comparisons 
in the series on “Problems of Race and Culture in which are drawn, of the balance of the population as 
American Education” sponsored by the Bureau for well, The book’s chief value probably lies in the 
Intercultural Education. $2.50 variety and completeness of the data . - .—American 
Sociological Review. $4.50 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
SLEEPING CAR PORTERS 


Its Origin and Development 


PATTERNS OF 
NEGRO SEGREGATION 


By Brailsford R. Brazeal. The illuminating story of 


the beginnings, growth and present activities of the By Charles S. Johnson. A study of racial segregation 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters that symbolizes and discrimination in matters of housing, occupations, 
a noteworthy advance in the Negroes’ economic status. education, recreation, etc. “This volume is remark- 
“ . . an excellent descriptive account of the struggle able for many reasons . . . it combines a wealth of 
by a minority group for recognition not only in the much needed factual material with an analysis that is 
larger society but within the smaller society of labor both scholarly and alive.” —Survey Graphic. $3.50 
organizations.”—Sociology and Social Research. = 
$3.00 


acu mews: Gee 


A Unit for High School Stud at 
ae git ordi sgl Setinow jind ents Edited by Otto Klineberg. A summary of psychologi- 


By Hortense Powdermaker. “. . . were it in every cal and anthropological findings as to special charac- 
high school and home in this country we should be teristics of the Negro in respect to physical and psy- 
farther than we now are on the road to better under- chological traits, “Vital for the layman as well as é 
standing among different racial, religious, and national social scientist, this volume, represents many view: 
groups.”—Parents’ Magazine. $1.00 points.”—American Scientist. $4.00 


“Probably no other book has 
more exact information, more 
richness of Negro lore.” 


An AMERICAN DILEMMA 


The Negro Problem and American Democracy 
BY GUNNAR MYRDAL 


* —Sinclair Lewis Now in one volume : $6.00 
Place your order now to be filled from new printing available in 
early spring. ; . 


At your bookstore, or from HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y 


